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’Ehk period fixed by the Punjab Govemment for the 
compilation of the Gasetietr of the Province being limited to twelve 
months, the Editor has not heen able to prepare any originat 
matter for the present work ; and his duties have been confined 
to throwing the already existing material into eh&pe, supple* 
menting it, as far as possible, by contributions obtained from 
district officers, passing tlie draft through the press, circulating 
it for revision, altering it in accordance with the corrections and 
suggestions of revising officers, and printing and issuing the 
final edition. 

The material available in print for the Gasettecr of this district 
consisted of tlie Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteerj compiled 
between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cuunlngbam, Banister-at-Law. 
Notes on certain points have been supplied by district officers; 
while the report on the Census of 1881 has been utilised. Of 
the present volume, Section A of Cap. V (General Administration), 
has been for the most part supplied by the Deputy Commissioner ; 
Section A of Cap. Ill (Statistics of Population) has been 
mainly taken from the Census Report j while bene and there, 
passages have been extracted from Mr, Cuimingham's compilation 
already referred to. But, with these exceptions, the great mass 
of the text has been taken almost, if not quite verbally, from 
Mr. T. G. Walker's Settlement Report of the district. 

The draft edition of this Gec^eiteer has been revised by Col. 
Gurdon, and Messrs. Walker and Wakefield, and by tlie Irrigation 
Department so far as regards the canals of the district. Tho 
Deputy Commissioner is responsible for the spelling of vernacular 
names, which has been fixed throughout by him in accordance 
with the prescribed system of transliteration. The final edition, 
though eompletety compiled by the Editor, was prepared for 
press, with the exception of Chapters V and VI, by the late 
Idr. Stack f while the whole of it has been passed through the 
press by Mr. Walker. 
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LUDHIANA* 


CHAPTER I. 


THE DISTRICT. 


SEOnON A.—DESCRIPTIVE. 

IbclhLiioaifl the most wcsteiti of the three dbtriets of thellniballa Clia F^r A, 
diTiflion. The hioId portioo of tha district lies betwean 3(^ 33 and iHseriptim 
31'’ 1" North Latitude and 75” 25" end 76^ 27/ Ea^t Lonjptu^, and GMcrU dacrtpUra* 
has for its northern boundary the riv^er SnUcj, acroee tvbich it faces 
the Jullundur Doib. To the ca$t it adjoins the Umballa, and to tha 
west the Ferojscporo districts, wliile to the south it is separated from 
those of the Delhi and Hisaar divisions hv the tract of oountjy which 
is partitioned between the Chiefs of Pati^lar Jind^ Nibha> and Blalcr 
Kotia To the north, ua^t and west the boundaries fairly sym¬ 
metrical, but to the south the district is cut into hy the temtories of 
the Chiefs named abovcn The pohti^l history ofonr acquisitions in 
the$c parts will ticcount for the aaflcientific nature of the boundary 
on this aide, and also for our having ta retain a number of detached 
villages stretching as far south as 30^ while two or three groups 
of Pati4la villages lio surrounded by those of the Samrila tahsiL 
Q^he continuous portion of the district has a length along the river of 
nenrly 60 miles | while the breadth, north and south, is about 24 
miles, cjcept where Patiala territory juts Into it between tha 
Ludhiana and Satur^la tshsds. 

The district is divided into three tahsHs—Samiala to the ept, 

Jngtaon to the w est, and Ludhtina in the middle, ^me losing 
statistics regarding the district and the several tahsils into which it 
is dirided are given in "Table No, I on the opposite page^^ The dis¬ 
trict contains twn towns with a population of more thia 1Q,.6D0 souL$^ 
m follo ws 1 — 

LudhnnA .p, *■* 

JigruQ ..-k *■* 

The administrative head-quarters are h>cated at the town of 
Ludhiana, situated m the cscatre of its northern border ou the SLndh- 
Funjab Railway, and ds roilea from the bank of the Sutlej^ Ludhiana * 
etands 2i^th in owler of area and I5th in order of population among 
the 32 districts of the Province, comprising 1'29 per cenL of the total 
area, 3-29 per cent, of the total ppulation, and 3 40 per cent, of 
the urban population of British territory. 

It includes 914 villages, with im aveiiige ai^a of 966 ^res for 
each rillago^ Notwithstanding its limited area the district is one of 
the most important in the province, paying between 11 and 12 lakhs 
of rupees in land revenue, and havieg a poputation of more than 
half-a-milUon. If we exclude the outlymg vill^es, It ia probably 
more compact and convenient for administrative purposes than any 
other diSitriot, the remotest point being not couch mote than 30 
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milea head'^uaTtei:^.and access to a]moat every part bciflj? easy 

by rail, or by tha good toeda which run in all direqtioaa. The 
outly^^ villages Dumber 39, and have an area of 1S5 squaro miles. 

pe latitude Jongitude and height in feet above the sea of the 
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distnct has no very striking natural featuiw. The main 
physical divisions are tho same as those of most Punjab plain 
dL^cts, 1 * a low-Iring alluvial trart along the rivet (here called 
liii), and the uplands (called BAdta). 

, as stated before, the northern boundary 

of the diatact. Debouching from the Siwaliks just above Mnar, 
some Sa mil^ east of the boundary of the Samrila tehalh it flows 
due west along the top of the district for a dlstanqe of about 60 
miles and turns, iu it leaves the Jagraon tahsil, slightly to the north 
ite junrtion with the Boas. Even when at its lowest, ia the 
middleoftbecold weather, the river has a oonsidorable volume of 
water, the mam ^eam being generally 100 to 200 yards in width 
^d seven or eight feet in depth. Some of the people living on the 

j ^ low, but even w them fhis is at- 

teud^ with danger T^hen m flood it spreads over the country to a 

iTf th™ miles: and, even where confi/ed by 

ctopt'iv'K.iiir “ 

« ““Stimtly shifting its 
muw la the floods ofi^e hot weather, as there is nothing to keseo 

^ ^ that it hiS 

moved about four ot fiim miles northwards in the first few miles 

a w ^tnet; and there can bo no doubt that within 

a not ve^dis^tj^nod (local accounts say lOO yearn) it 

highlands from 
Ti '^hlges Ufce Bahlolpurf UochiiSi 
been built on its banka The ^vislon^twS 
uplands and IowIm^ is everywhere marked distinctly by this 
rid^ or high tank (j 5An) • and between it and the present course 

^13 the east of the dE the rivTr 

and the high h^k am five or ak mUes from each othw ■ and *111 
^tanw IS maintained for the first 30 miles: bnt below tho 
Ludhiana they gradually approach until in the Jfagraon tahsil th^ 
Bdt is only one or two miles in width, and finally di^pp^ ^ 
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of Umbalk, and enters this district under Bublolpur. dtaiiter 1, A. 
Passing just below tbe town of Ludbiana, it flotva into the Sntld in 
tahsd Jagraon, a few miles east of the Ferozepore border, VVlien 
swollen by floo^ in tbe runs it has a considerable volume of water 
and covers the country about; but ordinarily the actual stream is only 
a few yards across, although there is m places a good deal of swamp 
about it The water, except in the floods, U perfectly clear, tmd is used 
freely by the people for drinking purposes, but never for irrigation, 

Tbe reason fer this is that it b said to contain a large infusiou of 
salts, but in any ease it would have to he lifted to the fields ; and, 
with tbe water level only eight or tea feet below the surfecc, it b 
as easy to dig small ualined welb where they are wanted. 

In the tahsll a good deal of injury b done to what 

would be valuable land by the spread of swamp, tbe stream beiug 
only slightly below tbe level of the country, and all l^d within a 
short distance of it is injuriously affected by perrolatioa. To the 
west the banks ore high and the land b cultivated right up to them. 

In the cold weather the Budha can he crossed on foot at certain 
points which are well known to the people; hut generally the bottom 
b treacherous, and in tbe floods of the lainy season even at these fords 
the water b too deep for wading, Thoro b n^ bridge at Ludhiaoa 
on the Julluadur road; and there was one just under Machiwara, 
which was a great convenience, but baa been allowed to go to ruin. 

Tbe result b that in the floods the pto pie of the Bet are almost 
entirely cut off from the rest of the dbtrict,^ The floods do not inat 
very long, being caused by rainlhll In the plmus only. ,, 

In the immediate vicinity of the nver b a strip of land liable G^(«1 a-«eri^loa 
to annual inundation nnd called M<»id or and in tbb we 

see tbe soil of the Bdt in process of formation. Something occurs to 
divert the force of the river from ac®rtaio point; and, when the floods 
subside, a shallow deposit of silt b found covering what was before 
an expanse of sand. The accumulation of silt goes on for a year or 
two, being assisted by the growth of dib gra^ 
nides), which is generally followed by pi/eAi ^c^led here 
^J'dtnsnx ofifnlolu)- When the deposit b about six inches in depth, 
tbe land becomes capable of yielding crops ; nod itb gradually to- 
claimed by being put through a regular coume of cultivation. Tbe 
formation of a <feposLt b by no means a uniform operation. A few 
years may leave tnree feet of flrst-iale soil, or the deposit may re¬ 
main so shallow os to make cultivation scarcely worth while; and 
one often sees apparently good land abandoned by the people after 
a trial. The action of the Sutlej in this way appears to be mostly 
beueficial. Tbe maml tract of the first 20 or 30 miles is mobably 
one of the richest pieces of land in the country, and with the ve^ 
slightest labour magnificent crops are raised in ^what is rtolly virgin 
soiL Irfiwer down to the very end of the dbtiict ^the silt b also most 
fertiliziDg, although the crops are generally of an inferior class. The 
river b of oouise a very powerful and capricious^ agent, and the smyiog 
** Ek sal amir, ek oil fecjir'' bappbcablo to the iobahitaiitB of thb os 
of any other riverain tract. The poor cultivator may find, when the 
floods havo subsided, that a piece of barren sand has taken the ple^ 
of hb fertile fields ; and that he owns no land that will yield hjm 
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♦ CHAP. I.--TIIE DrarrRicT. 

CSiaptBit i; A. any thing, fa the older or putla Bdt the process of fbrqjatioii has 
Desc^VB JoRg Rgothem are abundant traces of it. High ridges 

Cenewl d««»iptibD f sand occur, and the deposit of eoU ia generally three to five 

lit the B6b tf«et t <ie])tli, though la places tho saod actually appears oa the 

mU. surface or is just concealed by a coating of soil The soil of tlio 
maud is generally a stiff, moist loam of dark colour; and that of 
the pucka Bdt of the same character, but drier and of a %htor tint, 
the proportion of clay being considerable. There is a great differ¬ 
ence between the produce of the first 10 or 15 miles of the Bt’t and 
that of the lower parts, but this is perhaps due to the heavier reia- 
fiilt in the former rather than to anything in the quality of the land. 
The Bet is eveiywhere cut up by streauis, which convey the drainage 
to the river. In the rains these ovetfiow their banks and fiood the 
ooantiy; but they ore mostly dry for the rest of the year. In such 
a damp tract it was to be expected that in places impeded under¬ 
ground dnunago should produce htilar or soil so impregnated 
with salts as to bo barren. There is some of this along the Budha 
Nala, but not much elsewhere. Saliae efflorescence appears here 
and there all over the BiSt, and patches of cultivated Laad will be 
found in which the salts have prevented the growth of the crop ; 
but tlie evil k not widespread. It is worst about Niiipur in Ludhi¬ 
ana and in the adjoining part of Jagraou Bet, where tho courso of 
the draioago is la places away from the river, and the water oozes 
out just under the high bank. 

From the high bank the Dhiia or upland part of the district 


Tb4 or 

lindl ;«iiTrilC« 
tbe eeutijt 
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etretebes to the south in a plain, the uniformity of which ia un broken 
by hill or stream. The surface is perfectly level, except in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of the high bank, or where a sand ridge 
occura There iaa vew gentle slope from north-ea.st to south-west, 
Draipage lints, Rim. at right angles to ihe Siwaliks, and the lines of drains follow this. 

In the neighbourhood of the high bank, the rainfrll u all absorbed 
by the light soil ; but further inland there are some very well defined 
dimuage lines, locallv known aa rda, which, in a year of heavy 
nun, retry a oonsiderablc body of water along the depressions 
which they have apparently worn for themselvea. Some of these 
fare can be traced from one end of the district to the other, and 
have moat of them been carefully recorded by tbo Canal Department 
They are a cause td complouit to the villages lying on them, as they 
do coimidcrable injury to the crops, and often destroy wells. This is 
the whole extent of the harm done by them, for, oven where the flow 
of water is pwtlally impeded by the embankments of the Grand 
imnkEoad, the Railway, Canal, &c, there ia never ani'thing bik 
preaching to swamp. j b 

la the neighbourhood of the high bank the surface is uneven 

shifting under every wind' 
and blown into billocka. There ta a good subsoil, however, nod this 

that are raised out ef what appeara 

UrH extends in- 

LrvJii, -y" '*'■ tile. getting gradually more cveo. 

and the soil improving. South of it m tho mam poru4 of the up- 

^ fitiff clay to the 

lightest of sand. Ia the half of the district cast of the ilalcf Kotla 
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road the prevailUiff soil is a stiff loam of darkish colour, with a go^ 
deal of ebj io it, while to the west of this rood a much larger 
of the area « light loam or sand. But every where sand wcura. bemg 
confined in the ^mrala tahsil to two very clearly marked^^lts 
or three miles width, which run io a south-western dirwtipn and 
pear to iodicate the course of some old hilUstreaua or draiua^ lino. 
Elsewhere, scattered ov» the district, there me numerous '‘dg« _ 

sand coveritig considerable areas, and presenting tire app^ran ^ 
SntinrtrfS short distanees, while elsewhere detach^ patchy 
UD in a manner quite unaccountable. These ndges of 

tte «uth..«Kn, poHion of t1» district . W P^h.^ 

in Jagraon and in the or detached They iw 

in places to a hmght of 20 or 30 feet, aud especmliy 

where they occur most firequently, quite shut in the view and give t 

l*^?rp‘'-'SS^U.d ...bditiri.ee Of tb. aobod. ».- 

The St people ttiiTottb. ohof.» rs; 

times lefer to the Jangal country as something 
The people of the eastern portion speak of the ^ 

the south-west of the dUtrict, including our dc^hed villages and 
part of Jagraon Uhsil with the Patiala and other 

Jfliijaf. Sy talk of it as a country where, although the mnfelI m 

scanty, the produce of the unirrigated crops is very fine i where the 

land is new mid there is plenty of it; where, mstead of the co^nt 

drudffcry necessary under a high system of agnculture. tho culti^tor 
has merely to sow his seed, and does what he pl^s tdl barvpt time. 
^Sf^lhcr b«.dthoJo. .lth.yo.,o( -i‘'..nrSch“p.3dJ 

fields, where only the coarsest grams can grow, with tho nch « 

h its sugar, cotton and ma«c fields, where the produce of a single 
equ^Tto that of a holding of lus land. There ?‘hen ‘f we 
exclude the narrow sandy strip 

just been described, and which is umfom along the whole of 

the district, thie general distribution PowoJAt or eMtem 

trecL and the Jwigvl or soitth-w eisteni. The chaiwtenstiM of the 
Smer! which comprUcs the high lands of the Samrila jU 

the cart of Ludhiana east of the Malcr Kotlaread, ^ a soil which 
is gcSlly a fertile loam, rather stiff in pl^es. a high reinfaU and a 
v«y large preportion of irrigation, with (w^t is the 
thiac^binati^lavery highly developed 5®' 

all the superior crops bebg grown. Acreffl the i^ler 
soil grows much lighter, and the rainfall less, while well img 
becom^ difficult, and the higher crops di^ppear (hrat suga^e ^d 
Sen cotton), till finally in our outlying vill^ well 
known, the spring level being over IW feet from tho 
the hardiest crops being able to subsist on the 

is, of course, an latermcdiato tract, and thisis ' 

in which would bo included most of the Jagition aud the wua- 

try about Pakhow&l in Ludhidna. The ^ple of th^a™ teh^l 
aSak of the whole country south ‘>f Gmod Tru^ Road sa 

Ja»g 9 l or fioAc, reserving the name ‘Sr 

it and the high hank. This is the mort correct use of the latter 
tenuy which 00^3 generally meaa the laod just o^'er tne 
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□0W3 m tentta of aa inch the total rain full recis- 
!r * * rain-gauge station io the 

dwtr^ fof each year, from 18 e 6 - 6 > to 1883*83. 

e faU at head-Querters for the four wwedini? 
rears is shown ia the margip. The diatribu- 
tion of the rainfall throughout the year is 

ttoee 

XadlqUiui inches, 

Hln^raoa *" n 

nhoutaoS^hTaT Sheril!^ ^ou^uous i^oa of the district from 
inchca at Ti. earner to less thaa 30 

^ followingstatemeutshows the distribution during the veara 
^-33 of the raiafoJl at Ludhiina over tfo. 
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of bwteroviB weather, the wind blo^ving steadily from the aouth-eMt. oiiapter I, A* 

The land haa.beea parched by more than three months of a w*™? 

tropical san tiU there is .«»rcely y^tigc of vept^Jion left ; .„wwi.toas 

with the first fall nature spnitgs into life, and in a few mys the jj]^^ 

face of the country is cove red with verdure, gra® grows abanoBatly 

where it is allowed to, and the sjitumn crops soon show themrelves 

in the culdvatod fields. Rain aod sunshine stiTOced each other at 

short intervals during the nert three months, tho hreaks of fair 

weather lasting generally only for a few days* The mon^n 

dose at the end of September. There is then generally a slight 

fall about the time of tho Diwiti Festival (20th October), fairly 

heavy rain about ChrUtmaa or the New Year, and apin at the end 

of Fehrunry or beginnijig of March. The total of the winter (Skw/ 

falls in sii months is not equal to that of the single months of July, 

August, or Septemher; but owing to the lower temperature the 
effect is much grater od the Tegotation- 

Table Ifd IV shows the temperature at head-quaitcis for Ttiiip««loic. 
the past 14 years. The following b a statement of the temperature 
during the months of May, Jnly and December, being the average 
of observations between 1S80 and 1882:— 

Temperature in (Ae thade t* degreea Fahrenheit. 
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In April toe temperaiuro u as ni»i uuu ™ 

end of the month it rises in the day time, la May and June t^ho 
sun is very powerful, and the atmosphere hot pd diy- The h»t w 

inteBse, though not wor» than “ “-J 

much less during the night than m the day. Tho tet faU of rmn 
brings an immense relief, and sDinawhat coda the air | and for the 
ne^three months rain aod strong sun succeed each other, tho atmos* 
phere being saturated with moisture, at all events m the upper pw- 
tions of the district. October has hot days and imld nighb; and for 
the five months following it the air b cool and bracing the ngto 
of December and January being luteiwely wld. 
the north often blow for days in Januaijr and Februarj-, blighting the 
crops. In the lower part of tho district, and more cspoeially m tho 
Janpal villageis the hot weather begins much earlier, and the air is 
dry all the year round. 

As might be erprcted the mobt ti^t b very nnhealthj^ 
During the months August to November fever is v^ prevalent^rad 
in a ^d year one can scarcely in October find w able-bodtra 
man not suffering from it. The villages have dunng s^n tire 
appearance of being deserted; and the same answer is returned in 
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everj Tillage to on^'s inquiries as to where the Lambard^is are ^ tip 
ee digii^' (he is down with fever}^ Ludhi&aa aod all towns and 
viikgf^ fiJong the hi^h bank and over the Endha Nila^ am not 
better off. la Michtwara, Bahlolpur, Kum, Bhundri^ it is quite 
part of a man^a life to have an attack of fever onee in the yean The 
aeverity of these attacks varieSp but the general reeult b a weakeoiug 
of the constitution, which makes the people less able to resist 
the effects of other ailments i and it will m found that the dwellers 
in the Bit and along the high hank are much shortly lived 
than those of the more inland tracts. In some years the fever 
is of a bad typcj and then it plays havoc with the people. 
Mr, Davidfion, the former Settlement Oflicer^ $pcak$ m his 
report of being frightened away from Kum by the number of dead 
bc^es brought out for burial while he ^vaa there in enmp^ lu 1873 
there wm a tcrrilic mortality ofinongEt the Kashmiris and other half- 
starved members of the lower clones in the city of Ludhiana and 
also in the villages^ The civil station is by no means a desirable 
residence during the months of September and October ; hut one 
appears to get away from the influence of the malaria by going even 
a short distance inland. The most healthy portion of the (Strict 
is the south-west corner about Bassiaa and the Jan^al villages, 
where the elf mate is alwTiys dry and the water much purer. The 
people of these parts are generally exempt even from fever, and 
enjoy excelleot healthu The district caanot claim any apecial diseases 
as prevailing. Phthisis and mania are the most com mom Neither 
Ludhiana nor any one of the other towns has suffered from an epi- 
deinic of cholera since that of 1872 ; and such visitationa are rare. 
The prevalence of ophthalmia has probably been exaggerated. 

The Civil Surgeon writes : ** The chief diseases of the Ludhi- 
&na district are due to malarious pobon, enlargement of the apleon 
and ansemia being very prevalent Pulmonaty consumption is very 
common in the town of Ludhilna, and although it attacks all elassea, 
the foreign colonies located here are the principal victims, cb., the 
KnshTniris and Pathans. The disease amongst the Kashmiris is 
certainly Intensified by their employment in shawl-weaving, although 
the real cause must be attribute io the climate chiefly, which does 
not agree with the people of more temperate regions. There is no 
endemic disease peculiar to the district, the same dbeascs prevailing 
as in other parts of the Punjab, namely, fevers^ pneumonia which is 
frequently epidemic^ and diseases of the bowels, dysentery and diuT- 
h<ca“ 


Tables Noa XI, XT A, XTB, and XUT rive annual and 
monthly statistics of births and deaths for the dLtrict and for its 
tow us during the last five years ; while the hirlh and death rates 
since 18G8,fio far os available, will be found at page 46 for the goceral 
population, and in Chafer VI under the heads of the Beveraf largo 
towns of the district Table No. XII shows the number of insane, 
blind, deaf-mutes^ and lepers os ascertained at the census of 1881 ; 
while Table No. XXXVIII ^hows the working of the dispensaries 
since 1377* 


LiidhUu I3iit7lct,J 


CHAP. L—THE DISTRICT, 


SEOiriON B.— GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA- 
Our knowledge of Indian geology is aa yet so general in ita na¬ 
ture and so little haa been done in tbe Punjab in tbe Tray of detailed 
Ecoloeical investigation, that it is impossible to di^cusa the looal 
^logy of aepaiate districts. But a sketch of tbe geology of the 
province as a vfhole has been most kindly fomiahed by Mr. Medli* 
cott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, and is pub¬ 
lished in ejtffnw in the Provincial Volume of the Gaaettcer Senes, 

and also as a separate pamphlet, ^ ■ ■ l - 

The only mineral product of the district is toniar, which is 
quarried in many places, and is to be found in sufficient quantity 
and at so convenient sites that there ia no difficulty m obtaining a 
supply for ail thfi met&llfid rpsda and for linio. Saltpotre useid to bo 
m^e in a few villages; but the manufacture haa been given up. 

It ia not to be expected that in such a highly culUvated distnct 
there should bo much mom for the spontaneous growth of trees or 
shruba. There are in some villages of the BiSt small plantations of 
kikoTi &C.J reserved by the people^ Id tbe uplandSp ht the laat 
Settlement, there was little natural growth m the nncultivated 
lands: and ance then tbe cultivation haa absorbed most of the waste 
that was left. In a very few villages in the upper part of the distnct 
there is a small area still left under rfArf* [Butea/rondo!a}, forcste of 
which must at one time have covered the face of the country. This 
tree requires a good deal of rttin and a hard soil, so that it is not to 
be found in the south-west of the district and in the outlying vil- 
limes: but in those parts there is a comparatively much larger area of 
WMte still unbroken, and covered with the hardier jo9if (PrMopM 
epiefff^ra). Jtartl {Copparv aphytia), &c. It is doubtful there will 
be mueh growth of any sort left re ten years, for already, smoe the 
new assessments were announced, the people have iKgun to bnug t e 
remaining waste under the plough. Trees ^jenerally kllair and _ ) 
are scattered about the fields and line tbe village roads, or are to be 
found round the village site; and the general rsult, except m 
the light-soiled villages to the south-west, is to give one taking 
acre® the country the impression of its being weU-wooded, Tho 
Government reads have in places along them fine avenues of all soito 
of trees fthitAam, tirU, &C.). and in a few years the cjmal riao will 
have a very good show, Besides this there ate two considerable 
plantations under tho Forest Department, one in the Civil Station 
and one on the Phillour road near the nver. The MMaudh 
have two or three pieces of Bir or forest in the neighbourhood of 
Malaudh and of Sahna; and these cover a good dwl of pound. 
The following is a list of the more common trees of spontaneous 


V«rti^DlBT or LoCaI 

SfrtPBinI TTfemr- 

n< *** 





OnPri «i na^t P*rtl of diiiTirf, 
bm bf*E in ih* Jjr«tp p 

Kih, ind likn nin. biik ip 
hirdj. It it lb« xemliKlir^i tw 
Mr bdfiJJ GHefiil Tor 

til ^ETknltUfpl piaTfidw pnd nwlipr 


Ob^pter It. B. 

Gaolo^p Fanna 
Floia. 


prudDctfa 


Fbrm : Treei. 
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CHAP. [.“THE DISTRICT* 


Cliapter B. 


G^olog^Fanna 

aud^ora. 

Ftoiii: Tre«s- 


VazDHnltKV or J-OCt^ 
Kahh^. 

^ ItoUDiCttl 

* 

UiaLUKIi, 

p- 

B^r, n«ri... 


Qnwi La mofit of Lb# RtiiiA, 

ijitiid dw« w*ll in uiidj noCb XTK^fiil 
for l^w iod! ftlfo lof iti woi^ 

f#r rooG&e. !■ plutHl ia frotet mt 
A prni4rtif>n iicqiait iiBtl dn^- 

P£|wJ 3 Eflf &I4 cr 

Ft cm* rtU^iwt Ficm* 
imdiM 

Gr4w in Alt pflHt of Lho l>hAiA, wben 
fttaivtsdl fiPEtrillj on iba 
ib< vUli^ pifuli nBeful lof ihA4# 

Vilkin 

Fitm* V9m^ .« 

Tftku Uw pUee of Ibi Abor# lo tbA 

1 grown Tor ibado. 

FatwiUi Fiiiib 


OrOWt TVTJ gWDf>TAUj wbe-Fo plADl#d 
lA thff n^ [aihLIj round tb# Tillitfr 
kUp f alio, bub moro nrolj,. ia 141# 
nplAodf. Uh fill for roaflu^. 

SbititbHD 

Pd^SHtf^fd JiViH 

0 roWn aloEkf roadij A#., hj GhithiI' 
ioAQL 

CBuUi ... *** 


GrgWn ID And BhAti, sflrD id 

wood ii iLHfiii FOoi^Dgk 

lukine dfKuri^ 

Rhf k <A Utkiio 

Malia timp*rvir*itt ,.. , 

PJuibofl jt Lhe wolli Id Lbe B4bi 

T«rj Tutk And vaod iukTuS far 

Tlu ArA^ Aud SuiiiA uaaaII^ ganw 
iho LrH niH^d Uukr waLIa Cm ilm 
jlfcAdo. 

*K. 

imdiem 

A (joftd tr*# for AluidA 1 Ml cora- 

nwii, ADcl powiDf hj both in 

BAt ADd DbiLA^ ii EMfuli 

Tdl 

JT^nu 

Ai AlHaTA^ w««dLlUitfnb 

Pbik^ Hidi 


) 

CajffmrU ajihjUA 

r rt&£AJ troei («« Abori La iba Lost.) 

Kittsib ..* 


Tiber# ■» OAO or Iwo f^TAi Ibii 

Irvo, wbieb u oHful osij ibAd#- 


BbTub«, ffTBswa^iic,; 
Ih the m. 


In tbo DhliA^ 
^am-dr. 


It is not necessn^ to give a detailed Ibt of tho Tarioua fruit 
trees to be fouad in the gardens about the dty and elsewhere^ nB 
these are the u^al ones of the Punjab plains. Oranges and loquats 
eeom to do beat; but the distriol is a bad one for fhiit. 

In newly formed land along the river is to be found the usual 

r wth of piiehi (Tamarix ori€nt<itu) here known as 

is veiy useful for making baskets, and for lining tem¬ 
porary wella There is also an abundant growth of dib grass 
( Eva^rottis c^itiisuroides), of which cbitai or matting is made; and 
in places of a plant called to/ii which* when young and tender^ 
is used for fodder, and when old hardens into a reed, used to mak^ 
au inferior sort of pca^ In the Budha there is a we^cd called 
which is very largely used in clarifying sugar. 

SarAanda moonja) generaliy called SontuJ-, grows 

in many places of the Dhmia^ and is largely planted along roa^, and 
where there are sand hillSj with a view to stop the drift, which tt 
does more or less cfiectnally* The various uses to Tivhich this grass 
is put need not be detailed.^ There is a ^ular system of cultivat¬ 
ing it. The jeaT*0 crop is cut down in Mareb or Aprilj and firo 
applied to the stumps with a view of promoting fresh growth. It 
begins to spring immediately after the rtuiM, and attains a height of 
ten feet or upw'ards. Large sums are reali^ by the sale of what b 
grown along the Govemmeut roods: and in places round Ludhiana 
it is found prohtable to give up the cultivation of inferior sandy 









ZindhUaift fiiitrlot.] 
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CHAP. I.—TUB PISTRICT. 


BoilB and to plant thU. There is a smiall ahnib s^ledjAaw. whicU 
deaerves special ipention for its usofnliiess. It ia a small, pnclrly 
biiah whitA grows in abundance in the waste land of moat villages; 
and as it £ called mailflA in the /anffat. it is prohablj the same 
as the wild Ut {Ziiyphu* nuinm»hria). Twice m the year the 
growth in the village common land la ont, and tbe produre mmt 
carefully divided according to the proprietors’ shares, w hen dry 
it ia beaten with sticks and tossed with a pitchfork (soian^), and 
the leaves thus separated from the branches, which make a most 
eicellent hedge that will keep out anything. The leaves are pven 
to the cattle aa fodder, either alone or mixed with straw, and are 
said to be most strengthening, {Cahlrapit procera} grows 

all over the district in the fields, and ib cut down for firewood aa 
fast as it appears. 

The principal weeds that grow amongst the ealfavation arc 
pia'zi. tatumbhi and tshi. Tho two first are w named from 
tlicir re&enibltwicC' oniou find th^ and tho Idfit la tho 

common field thistle. They all three fiourlsti throughout the dis¬ 
trict* but the soil appears to suit them best Ptan does 

the moat harm, and a great part of the cultivator’s time is taken up 
in rooting it ont of his fields. The process is pot attended with 
much success in the B(?t and in Muhammadan villages elsewhere, 
and one often sees a field of wheat completely killed down by it. 
It appears to be impossible to clear laud of the weed altogether, 
for there is a fresh growth every year; and, if left alone, it would 
very soon cover the fields. Other leas common weeds are ftcrfAn, 

cAariri «i»recA, fiarmaJ. 6 flrru. .. j , l 

The domestic juiimals will be appropnately naeDtioti^d elsewocWr 
The following very complete lists of tho large mammals, the game 
birds, venomous snakes, and fishes csommonly found in the district, 
was supplied to the Settlement Officer by Ur. F. Field, who, m addition 
to an extensive knowledge of natural history, bad a mmute acquaint¬ 
ance with the district. During tho past five yeais, tewa^ to the 
amount of Es. 241 have been paid for the destruction of 82 
wolves and 5 anakes 

Z,i»i of lie larger mammati found ia the Zudhidna DhtrieL 


ITuQif, EikKlifk ftad 
QiOjdu^tAnr, 


lUtiiUt, 


Th* Otter (H, Ood) LmtrA muir 


Feaivd mtt »Jm Suttfj : HWWi lo 
M tiT^t mW. TEwj trt ■Uo ffluni 
elcKiK ibfl bAil of 

lb# old bpd aI tba durUiJF tiu 


Tbe Wild Cit iU, 
JuieU 



llirougtvfhiiL ibe d wtrkt 
^irAj klMir t1i« bMSk* ef tba alrblnd 
cwiil. Tt»j t^cia lei 
irld^B. the iut f#* to tbie diiH 
tficti, uui do wubdet^l* te 

tbe tIUacb jmtfr tail eelrei. 


Tbe (S, (MniMfaniptw 

ri^ Ebi^kJir}. 


The (H. 

Ttw Indiu Fqk {H 
Larnri>. 


CanU anppm 

F%JjNr« ihppjitifeiifti 



TUiuljT tcalleM tbnELfbfrm ihm dil- 
tfkr. 
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CHAP. DISTaiCrr, 


OlLipter Ip B, Lt^t &f th iar^er mammals /hurtd in tfte ZitdhM na Dislrici^Oontd. 


Qtioloop Ffttma 
and Flora. 

FauAn I 


!!filll'f'i l?n^lub i.&d: 
fl ] pi4uiE£nL 




Th* rtwrl Fdt (H^ 
Luot j). 


Tt» ^arpaln (H . ?1. 


Tbtf nAr« (TT, 


Tli* Wild Pig m. 
j'liikai'i sut]^ 


The NiTed {H, M&t}. 


His Antelip? (H^ 

Him). 


TIl« Ceirilfl 
HirtiPp CLiik-kim)-. 




Pta%t7$d^ eawgili^ 
P- IiiJj. 




P^rf^pwhii 


^oarilfs 


in 


nibrtit, 


BatntiUi 


Tb^bl/mttertd IhiuDHbotifc ibe diilH^L 
Hirtr in lb# loltiriled puLi bq| 
Ci^nQiDSffr tb^m y. 
ta^irdi ibe with iTid KUlb-vMt. 
Feuod in tbi Sutifj ^ wmranner in Ihi 
tM 14U0I1. Tu QDB foiuid btie £| 
pFpbiblj P. Theft. 

FAind 4tflTj*hiTn Ibmijgbdlit tb* dk 
trkt; mdit plentiful U tbi leuLb^ 
veil, vbne'Tpr IhBie Ti «EidEeMnt 
l^j^e I -DonuDdfi elLikiti|f Ibe cimJ 

Fomd kldit^ tbe bnnki of tbo 
wbeterer Ibvre k tliEeiint cum; 
bm cAaucHii ddwbere^ Chief hibiUi^ 
Ibe^ Inijt rrMi (trtiim U the junfle 
tiltbi Of Siilvt/ Line id Fhillaur. 
bdPdfp ae, p bite b»n emled. 
A fdw ire fdiuad to worath md wuth 
watt of dillrifft id Janilii bardhr^ 
Nltire Stiiee^ vbe», the ChFe^ 
beins S<ikhf, Ibe/ irt more ot Xeti 
pfftMre e d. iDd ifa mare eoinoIdD'^ 
FoLLfid |]lefiliFuU/ thranhbat Iht dii- 
iricb They n»]ir eiiit tbe 3*w 
liodi (a4t)p bat lehieij apofibi theia- 
mIth to tbi biKher liod, when Ibere 
m lif]^ pliiBE lurrtHiDued bj BaFLi- 
TitioBi FarzniTrj lirgo bexdi who 
ibiLDd rntbidutiiel; buE aMw ii k 
n» to iH« 1 herd of 100 iadirLdniU, 
Ji Lbo «nitb-w«t of Unodiilriri tbair 
p1i» ii LLkec hj the giiille^ end 
tber no malj or cef er i™* Thk 
u tbfl iBOPO |tri|i|(o^ u ibej in 
common tn Hiuir lod Sim^ diiffjeiv 
okeelj rwmhlja^ tbfl lootli-nit of 
thk diitriet m ^oililj ofioilt fhr. 

Tbi nviDe dew of iparluaeD, mamoD 
ihrcoj^hoot tlw diiAficrt, chirSj wber- 
oT*r Hod hilloohidot ibo pliiai; rerj 
common lo Koth-^weifc of thij diUrtci 
_wjbenitcnti^y lopplitTitj t b^ intfllppo 


Lift o/ thi Gama Birds fiund in the Ludhiana Distrki. 


Jfn, So 
lord 04. 

bfuae^ 

SriOhtiQt Hinir. 

733 

The Ui^e Bend 
Groiue til. BbiitU- 

Urf. 

Fftroelif dr'narfMi 

BOI 

Tbe leiice FFotiil; 
^iid '^foute 
llb^tEcir^) 

F, ofrl^rii 

603 

The iaibU 

Hiojie (H, Bbitf- 
lirj* 

F^ fxniimt 

aoa 

Tbo PeMrvk tn 
Mokr]!. 

Ptfo ofktdfee «_ 


Hebilltp 


Comif In iiBDcnBei lUtbli ti Ihl 
fLnl vnh ef ^oreAdterp tbou^h 
oHuwflil itadL Aifhte ibij bo 
KfD in ibe end of Ootobor, It 
THDiiae till Micrh md n-nd;^ 
fCntn noFtb. 

OoniioniJlj routid oLnd up wilb 
fli-ffluHitf, tm ntv. P(e. 
tubljr more nammiu to tbo wnt 
KQd loitb-veet of ihe dietnet. 

The n»b piftiOB of loaie ^owfw^ 
men ; mocb riroF Ibu p 
Hrliu t ooramoDHt to eoqib end 
with-weet of the (hitiwt, 

F^nd in T#ij jbjmr pirti of the 
diitnel. ll ii HtBi-doBwellniodp 
Kod ii gefljwil [j to bo foond DHr 
TillifH. H ie bold eterod he 
■OHIO of tho Tilliiroft. 
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■I 

LUt tJx Gdme Bird^ found in the Ludkidf^u Dhtrict —Coutd. 


Id 

JcrddUn 

N#m0. 

BIB 

Tbp ^mtk F#rlridgft 
Sn. KHm TIlAr), 


Til# Qw Pdftridg# 
lU. T^UO. 


Tb# Qu#II ^Q- E#- 

lair). 

m 

Tba Jltin Qiuil (U. 
E#i#ir1. 

m 

Tb# lire# Bytloa 
Quail (El, B#uir). 


Tb# Buttfin Quail 
(ET, CbtfU B#t#ir). 

m 

Tb« gr##t Biutud 
(H. T^gfadir). 


Tb# Dublin (^Ef, 
KHur Uohr. P. 
TiUoo}. 

m 

'Ibfi ln4«r FWic#ii 

. n 

B5l 

Tbn liApviDg 

(H. Titiri). 

85$ 

Tb# wbit# tiilid !Liip~ 
wing (li...p. f) 

SB3 

Tbi] S#rlLi Cns« 
T#r#i.) 






Or^g^y^l* pflwljffjrtr 


Tfilitniir fUJHUtiiiiiJ ... 




Tknil.r diejianfirli „. 

Ti^rmix »li 

J^; 44 (h|i 4 ^waHijj 

dirn'fii# ... 

r<»#f/iu irrfffafH ^ 

C^Hitaia tnewrm ^ 

&rv M. 




N owbfn mrr nedrpoo I tjiii i fpw 
■n to lb# vmnrl bImh e«r 7 mil# 
of 111# Birlimd Cui^ . AJio fouBd 
in #11 ik# joDf i#l to th# ^ loatb of 

til# dlilTKt^ Not otMumiiD t# ih# 
■ciiiiLb-ir<nt^ wboro th# |[r#j^ut« 
rid[0 ku •Dppliiat«dl it, 

Foa^ ipoHocI/ OTflrjwhHw whtr* 
#T#r then u Hia J jimfil#; wtw # 
TiLLnf# lk#T iHtt ip™Uj ba iwb- 
f^gnl«; bat vh#r#T#r lfa#r# ii 
fnwor biub t1i#j *nto bofmitid. 
To lb# ADuik-iTieoA at lb# diiUkli 

tk«y tn iao#t pltELtifaL 

^kaliriil item April liLl tti4 mH 
mb ii crat. Ar-rin «m Sit 
In HopioinVr aod it#j ILU 
kJkxHf ^op ii cat; hb# Taw 
bird! itiLj in lonff gf**!, nil 
Hi# Ntd wfttlkvTp ■ud A Tfliy few 
■Uj 4ad hTE#d bfrr# Sa ^nn# utd 

A HID} iouCm TuitOf. It annci 

in m JuIt^ vhon ill tmiliir 

whHt^v^t'* k to h# burd la 
rkiulj vHtlifir dU It 

ifliTcv b^for# d cDiiiw#3iii U' 
rirH #1 # ml#, tbODiEb ooOi^n- 
■llj iKxrh birdi in#} b# fliubtd in 
nufl fitU. 

Tki# bird hhaidbdU; il fl^ulbod 
ip!h«n qtikil-iSiwtiDg ia 8«ptrQib#r 
■nd Ootob^r, but i# b/ Ao lAPiinA 
pkaliful ud iliijl D vfirj ibort 

lilOA4 

Fauud oHutoviHj id tbo ipriug 
■nd odk umn cmp«, H b## ■ *4rj 
tlronr «eol, ud d™ iaTirinbly 
pal lb#m ap, tliODi^a Ifatj mj 
f#il la put up a common quul. 

DuTvapi ocrl&iA timni of iIip jmr 

Tiiit# Uu AODik^wcit (if ib» dii# 

trirl, pt«b#blj during tbi Iwi 
v#pihc*r tad Tiiu#. 

A fitw of IhSf ip«t#i Tbil tbl# 
dlilTicI daring lAn mid w##tlur, 
D«ukOH|]} # ilock Ukim op it# 
midi'm n«#r an opoa htuh 
jangW, and *1#}# ikf a nmtitb. ot 
#o;; but ibi# fl riff. 

On##, Knd (inljr OAC#, lAi# bkd 
H#n im tbii dbinot ]t n# in 
Seplmibcr u4 wu umigmting 
pcabnbl}. H vu ia liu ^ P#o- 
pWk PajtJi" at LujdbJj&am cIm# to 
lb# rfril ilnlioD, 

Fodnd #11 otnpg tk# SdUoj, bMt 
cbkfLj #l^lf ik# b#lllu eif tb# 
■■ Eudb# NAI# " «b#f« St Si pl#alU 
fal! d uriur tb# onld 

ComDun. along tbt ^ Budb# N4lm’' 
#f#i 7 Cold S«tirStb+ 

ctondLog ^cfdoa't rookatlE Ibll 
it u # T#p« bird la Indiii. 
OcwinniJIj foimd in pain tboai 
Hm diitriot, ckSrdjr to lb# toutb. 


► 


Chapter Ip B. 

Gdolo^p FauDA 
ADd nofa. 

FnuDfli 
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CHAP« L—the district. 


■ 

Cliapter B. Ganui Btrds fouml in the ^udhidna CaotJ, 


Oooio^, Tawa 
aiad Flonu 
Fhujia, 


Zfp. in 
J#Tdoi>+ 

ITaa^ 

86a 

Tha Eoolaa fH. 
EAnj^, 

864 

Tba BamaiHila 

|>nn« fB, Kbir- 
bbiur.) 

871 

tba Snip# i'bA- 

b#.) 

m 

! 87S 

Tla Jark Saip# (B. 

Cbdha). ; 

Tla Pfljjitad Snip* , 
(Q. CblbaJ, 

87S 

Tbi Qpdwit {¥. 
tliAba). 

877 

Tba Curlew (0. 

1 CbAln^ 

04i 

Tba FlAffiiia|o 

m 

Tla Banod-bnad^ 
Good# Ifag). 

8AD 

Tb# BlaLh-ba^Hi 
Gocwo lH. CtagtaK 

m 

fb# 0«#j Oow (B. 

Mac). 

e«i 

Tba Itbiie^bodtid 
Gooaa'toal 


&eifDli1ie Nabh* 


Qtmi 




Mcat&paiciMMJf 




Lp^»h vgwvpilafa 4-ti 
jyufUiUj j ff .., 

f4r«t r&twKi 

Am$er MtaH 


mrfmtn 

Arns^timeem 


NitbrpuM tmrnamd** 


HkMLrt^ Ac^ 


i, f»}A wi«lf]flp viijtuit in lune 
Bumben^ ItnouM in Ib. Oi^liw 
bfr *iad l#ftrea m tba rad flf 
If■rrh; i^wBdi lli#^ daj s«iF or 
on Ib# TiT#r BqIIfJ, «nd fliei in~ 
Und lo t##d fin lb« i^rnu crop* 
DT wwiL e™La mOjainf aorl 
•Traioff^ 

On iu piunpi So ind tmm Xowtr 
Jadi#, tkif luodiniii# blrdocn- 
laDOiiLSjt Rtrvfia b? r#il Hid tc^d oa 
tb* flutlcj, Ll il nolj ia Oti-toWr 
ikqd Ih# l#t|#T 1i4iiLf mif ^«reb ihikl 
H i# cTcr Me&i i-nd tSwo Oolj far 
« J#3r ■! ■ litnc, H navpr SiHlnw 
a proloDfcd *tij b*fF, Irtioff 

uore of a jlillJaviiijt bird Umui 

{e* HMiKeaw MMaiait. 

The full *nip« of <«|ioH*E 4 ». Vata- 
ranm all alQD^ lb# " BuJh* 
ami ruibjp placMi tbFt^uibfrul ibc 
dbiEfi#l+ Tlk# fin I E[j{bt ■mv« 
iilHHJt miildlfl of Bfiptniwr; no 
BHTo com* till <f>ctobtT^ ifhani 
tb#j Ulrajgft# in f BOwbcni' lo bo 
fu^nd ib caDvldmbta namben 
l!b«5 cinj till citd 
of Mardn.^ and w l^it digbla 
pm tbraijgb in lb# nd of Aprib 

Arn*« in Iba md, ol Scpiembor Bud 
alij till Aprils 

Fonnd tbraogliout tb« dLaLrlet, 
#0inai4nt*al in tho carij aoEd vcb- 
Ibvr. Affrcti all lai iwajafu 
and po^la^ Ueoeda ia iba dblj^t 
Tbarv it haa been hod aJI Lb# 
T«r loand. 

£«and in tb« nold wMiber and b«- 
^iemifiC ^ ibe bat ntar 111# BulLcj 
#a ajl laigB ^XwE# and iwampa 

FHQU#Dtt t£# ** Budba li 

aad tba land Ijing Uiar Iba Bnt- 
1^, irhsni il feoda in tb# Q#1df^ 
At. a mid « Miliar rliitani. 

Gliagglfrt DO doubt riail Lbia dii+ 
trwl during Iba Ula iain« and 
earl# cold TaaLbar. BtiDt One# 
ai AfiAni. 

TUita tha diitrlcl ia OBDlidanbfct 
numbwa in Lb# aold ■nalbori 
■laji froim OalolH# ta Mmb. 
Tb«j apond lb« da^; hj iba rirota. 
tihlid^ lb« graim Gatda mlaiad 
duHar Lb# tdOmbf and IfaaEtld# 
near Lb# r^Tftw in ibe afttniaon 

Mbv b# fouEid OtmlabidIj toward! 
bma^ Macbiwbr^ dkc„ ia tbt 
raltif, 

Tyta Lb# dlftriot during Lba cold 
lacalbrr. Uabita idaaliMl wplb 
J, mmAifut^ fioma faw doebj lii# 
in tbv inUriar at tL« diiftiici fbr 
twa ar Ibm nuanlba aaa# rLWn 
tbaBatlij. 

Found a?«fiaiia11j ia Ll# l#gin^ 
fliaf of tba nid ir«iaEb#T and 
OOcaManallj hi tla ba^ abof lb# 
BuLlfj and Budlui Nlla^ 
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Lut oftht GaJM Birds found t's tJa Liirffoasa A'tfrirt—Contd. 
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Javdon. 

Nuil«. 

SdrSutiSe ^aiQSp 

Bfit 

OH 

Tba l^biillma TaI 
(H, tfarabibi). 

^a Buddj BbEald- 
mka Cii. dnrkbibp 
S^wnJcK 

JMsvtjfgm dWfurw 

Cdfdnpa rmtUa | 

0S7 

The ShoafUff IH. 
Murfbibi). 

Spatmt^ aljF^afa 

m 

Tbe (H. 

HnrpUbL). 

Am^ £oir4da 


Ybff P fHbtlad-bkllffd 

lHu^ (If. Murjgbi* 
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Aanr »■ 


tha GadwiU (H. 
i&lurabibi)# 

CAenfaf^MH 

m 

Tbs Fmlall (n. M^r- 
ibibiK 

nnfjS 

m 1 

Tbfl lYidfipob (H. 
ilur|[bitH). 

KdT4» jMntfqpi <<< | 

1 001 

TbaT^al (H, Alnr. 

<^fr$iUtfnfn cr«(?a «a 


n» Oar^aMj (ti, 
liurgl^b')* 

^ rIrciA Mi 

H7 

Tba 

(11. llufEbi^ 

bp^ 

JBpWafd rtt^na 

ODO 

071 

lbs WbiJta Mjfl (0- 
)irq.rfbibi|. 

Thi QnlApn Fj* (H. 
Marfbibij. 

dfikjt^ pfWn — 

; n-^dCn 

070 

Tba TTbLto-haiwIfdi 
l>i4aV (H. Slujgbi^ 
bS>. 

Tbs U^r^nHr (If. 

7«awa- 

jAafia, 

ITtr^ fuftop ih. 

1 073 

. Tlufl Sraow ( ETh 

ifcf^^tlJai dlAiffoi HI 

1004 

Tbs Ors7 TsUnn 
(B, Pauib)^ 





Pmuid duKof tbf but ii«ilbci all 
■IvnjE thi >^1:1 llri, 

^iiiU Ibo nurllu NiLi" onuion. 
in pifl »ld wrtllWFp ftwl in 
cAfMid^^Ee Eal^ 

Fr^ oO«n on grrnm inland in 
Utjraflfwk*, 

TiiJti 'ihn diihrkl in iTm wid wfm- 
tiupr, ud imj b# found f»o aU 

Tillurn luki and jldii tiili 
Apiif, 

Cbld WHtlktf bird, round fu bu^a 
on kb« @nll#] and alw mi 
” B^idlbn If *]**“ Arntm in 
NaTfinbi*. 

Hii hiJf" of l«ia#. Bund 

p^ttonaHf ofi Ifan Qutl^ and 
**B 4 dbaK|k'* daHui: iba bot 

waaLbar ai valfl« iba 
Oma* in CMoWr^ aod U Tarj 

in ■ tL jlqfla an wall u on 
Ibn and Budita .iSili," 

Coda hi niEbt ua bbap tn 

fi^ on u» wiM in Lba 
niia. 

A fawdijihta a» H«i a^rj jw-P. 
C^emmoattft in tiM bagiiionitf of 
tba j«T io ihfi ponda ib lb» in- 
tafiDT of lb# dijliirt+ 

Boraa f^w aav timi onid 

fabt nttar in anj aura- 

brra^ 

C>T 3 C of tba mskoovoit cnl 4 wn- 

Ibor birdi. Found in all pooli 
■ad on Sutlijand ibo '"Budim 
Nilacunoi la and of Sojilam- 
bf^r and in ApriL 
Serna faw auit llH' diiftioi Ui S*p~ 
bnnbar^d Ociidmp bai duappaKf 

■eam nil ManeL^ Ifunb*t« 

Vm-im Iba iimlrj and 
Nitn" in numbon !□ F*l>‘ 

and- Marrh^ It bM< nlJO 
ba«n ibol in Jnlf in tlw di4rkl. 
Yiviu ibt l^titlri and ^Dudba 
Nila'* in Ibo «id WMitwr. 

10 ia Ibn UDoat an 4 tha EtwEWKb- 
At dunh foQDd i oecafianaklj n 
fow ALjsbli *mi tb* diitnel ia tb 4 
wintar, pHntkpall^ inMarab. 

0 ns apwiDan of ibia Tatj nra 
\nfd wunhoi ia iJit dJalnct. 

Found oa Ibn Butirj nceu»nal1j 
iluoufh Ttroij during iba «o1d 

Foand ogctiloaailj in tbi foU 
wMlbafe'. 

FoaaA in lb# "fl aAU »id 

3 utl<i durini lb# li»i waatbsf 
Hsd ruol. 


OliAptei Ip B. 

Oeolofy, Tauna 
ana Hora. 
Faunn. 
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Ltti of (he Thanatophidtn Fdn^m^Etj Snakee in (he iudhidna 

Dietric(, 


Niii» 


Cfofam (If. EiU 


Thfl ninjEfd j^njikA 


(li 


Bei4iiLl^ ITiiair, 




Tto Bi4>rir4 

IliA Ctulii Addej^ 


Vppvr 


SifwgftruM mniljvf 




£jfA£f ^Hpisfd 




IHh miMt 44iid;E/p ij ir«ll 41 tbf ln»£. 
commAE, vf nil I bi pAUEDdiu lankn^ 

in lh» morr 4lkmvnl«d ^rtbp 
diftrKt, 404 mbnttfr Hum u £ul- 
tirntiQii, gnrdnu^ An. i nlio in yi 

itifljiiD[l«*. It mn to 4 

wHp hifiiic b^noktUMl fi fe#l loof. 
In tb« AjifD nji4j pmtn ai tbn 4u-^ 
ULct it ii (Hpplnnl^ hj jEh 

Ita^bllc lira 4iQit eAdDtrj m Ibff 
<«bni, tb«t U in oat faiioj 

m juD^Lnn. CcUQbAncit n^ut 

S nrdcDi Wli^rfl tb^rv nn Eld waI^ 
A Hudlj lf«* dcndU Ehu tbi 
CQbm, nsd M it bw 4 bnbEt ot corU 
inf up bf doQff mmJ uEdftT 
Ac., nnd not niotEbif nt the 4p- 
pnmob of nuE^ illl 4oioiidanrtx- 
(Hill gEonkf^ 

ift tbu dHtrlotp but fi»4ti4 hh-^ 
iHfli4l]jp tovirdn Mnebiwdrd 

nod Unblatpur to ibo nortb^it of 
tbin diilTi^L. 

Vvvj ^DUHoo tbTWigbAm Uin diitrici 
in thn drwr and aiom nudj pirti. 
A tmMl\ ■laf.rah Mnmk^ 4nd ^li|- 
nntnlj dwij Uiui usf aT tha 
lira* rArteoinf ipndtn | aIJhtwm 
tbm WAald bn biaea dnltu froni 
innke^bitn Ibip ihtn 4|a. On b^in| 
mnt nlDFf'ht it orrer Altnnipti La 
OPt of tk# Tf*j, bat anrtn up iu 
40 niiitudA ef dnfaE^A nud flnf 
Aut 4 biiimn bihh hy tubbing Itt 
c4riiiitA4 Mint logetiMt^ WLati 
4 ,r#p«rb at tbn pAUADOiin nwikei 
of Uii4 diathoi «■* bfiinf propnnd 
in 1871 (f) 4 TCfJ fftoni nutnbpr of 
lb»A iDokoi woEA bnugbt in. 
Thnr ciptAin uid Ibojf fouoil ibou 

tLOdAt 4aj Aid Ea« 4 ibAot tbo S«ldn 

or ThlUfca OB tb# biehar lopid*, 
Thii utba iHHlablUtod ** Kuppor af 
Sindb probiblv, wbem jl mppwi 

tA bn iBA» tlun m Uio 

Fnpjib. 


List of tJa eommmer FitAesfound in tfte Ludhiana Dittrid. 

The Motmlr ... Found througbont the year in tho Sutlej and the 
Budba N 4 ln. In the Sutlej they run to a lai]g 6 sazOf 
some epeetmens 'weighing about SOIbs. and oter! 
They spawn in the rainy season. 

The Bobu ... Found in the Sutlej and the Budha Ndia; is even 
eommoaer than the Mafaaair. It spairns in July 
and August. It runs to about 20 or SOlba j larger 
specimens are rarely found. 
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« 

The Sewai When in coudiiion om of the best fish for the table <^l[5l3;^ttr L B. 

^ fouudhere. Theire are sevoml varieties of this fish. —"pinna 

Its appearance changes gieatly with the season and 
the ivater it is found in. It s|iawna late in the Fianji. 
year, and the yoimg may be seen in countless num* 
bers in pools at that time. 

The Bachwa Daring the raina, after the heavy floods have 
swept down the Budha 5^ala, this fish begins to 
run np. It is mrcly in good condition owing to 
the thickness of the water, but ia uotwithstanoiDg 
the veiy best eating fish to bo had here. In the 
Sutlej it is found in great quantities near any 
places whore young fish congregatOi It probably 
Qiigmtes for part of the year and also to spa^ru* 

The Tingta Small epecimens of this fish are found in any 
numbers in tho Budha Nila and Siitlej+ It 
rarely runs large* yet specimens of olba. or so are 
sometimea caught by the fishctmeiii 

The Eel ... Common in the Ndla and Sutlej* In the 

latter it m ooaasionally found very l^rge, 8 or 9lhs. 
in weight, but in the Budha Kdla specimens of lib 
even arc raJfa. It is found all tho year round and 
docs not appear to migrate^ 

The Mohii ... This fibh is found after the raina It niufi up after 
the heavy floods U the rains^ ar^d g;rows te a lam 
8120 . Very oomnionly found 5lbs+ in weight, it 
has a curious habit of rising coDstautly to the 
surface of the water and turning over, showing its 
xary broad silvery side. 

The Chapta .. . Very like the Mohu, and closely allied to it in habiL 
It is coininonert and is found all the year rounds 
It has the habit of turning over on the surface- 
It b a small rarely weighing |lb. in weight. 

The Malli ... A coTatoon and voiy votucious fish, the shark of this 
port of the worlti. It runs to a large fiiio in tho 
SutleJ> and fairsi^ed fish come up the Budha N^La 
in the tains. It breeds in July and August like 
the Bohn* 

The Singhl ... A not very common and very repubivedookin|f fish, 
very dark purple or red. Said to be a gooa table 
fish ; but its looks keep people firom trying it 

The Chilwa Common in both the Sutlej and the Budha Ndla, 
where in autumn and spring it may be seen rising 
at gnats in hundi^dB like trout By all accounts, 
oiviog to escessive netting with small meahed netSp 
this fish has been considerably thinned out near 
towns. 

The Eewa ... SomothLng like a small Mahisfrp but with scales like 
a grayling in parallel rows along tho body. Haa 
a enriouA habu of swimming in companies about 
on the surlace with its mouth out of the water 
during tho late autumn and spring* 
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V 

Iti the cold weather wild fow] arc plentiful along the rf vcr and in 
the Budha Njila, but thej are much distm-bed in the neighbourhoiMl 
of Ludhiana bj native thiAAn^, Yerj fiur snipe-ahootiftg maj be had 
under MachiwardL Flocks of kdlan and gee^ are also to be met with 
' in the fielda In the uplands there are a good many h^es, though the 
Jat of the present day is fond of coursing: and partridges, black and 
grey, are to be found in the angarcane fields or whore there is a 
smdl patch of jungle* Quails are abundant in their seaaoos; and 
sand grouse of aev end sorts arc to be found in n umbers in the cold 
weather amongst the niofA, etubblc in sandy soilfl^ a$ well as 
docks of wild pigeon. Peacocks are common in the eastern part of 
the district, and live m the sugarcane ddds* The ordinary Ja^ 
have no great objeerion to their being shot; but the birds arc really 
half tamcp and only eatable w hen youog. Owing to the absence of 
cover it is not generally an easy matter to make a large bag, except, 
^rhaps^ amongst the ^uail or snipe; and one brings home from a 
day’s shooting a most miacetlaiieous collection of game picked up in 
the deldsL In some of the detached villages, which have a growth of 
jungle ieftj it is possible to get a good bag of grey partridge and 
hate: and there are aomc^Vf or reserves in Patiala territory which 
are strictly pteacTYod and abound with gome. Pigs are very corn- 
mou along the river just uodor Ludhiina. They find ahel ter mostly 
in the forest plantation on the Phil lour rood and in a largo piece of 
land beride the river^ covered with high grass, which bos been taken 
up by the Bailway Company for purposes of protection of their 
bridge^ The number of pigs appears to have increased within recent 
years i and it is only here that they ore found They come out at 
night in swarms and ravage the fields to great distances about, devot¬ 
ing most of their attentiou to sugarcane, maize, &c.p of which they 
are fond; but also rooting up the young spring crops from sheer 
vice* They are fondest of the or thick sugarcane; and in 

Itajowal and other villogea, w here it Is grown extenSvely, the people 
ore out all night along the boundaries of tbeir fields with fires light¬ 
ed and keeping up a continual noise. The pigs, however, do not 
appear to mind this, and get into the field The amount of injury 
done by these pests is very laige; but no systematic attempt has 
been made to kill them dow n. It is not possible to ride after them 
owing to the rough and broken nature of the country and the difficul¬ 
ty of getting them out. An oceasional aportaman shoots a few, 
but the loss hs not felt The antelope and ravine dccr are com¬ 
mon in most places; and one has to go a very few mil(^ £h)m 
Ludhi&ua to a good black-buck. The deer arc very tame; 
but shooting tnem is atteeded w^ith cousidemble risk, owing to the 
perfectly fiat nature of the country and the number of people that 
are always working in the fields, ^^ilgai ano found in some of the 
waste lauds belonging to our detached villages- 


CnAPTER 11. 


HISTORY. 

There are no signs to indicate that tho Lti Jhiana district fins 
been the scene of any great physical change. Tho Sutlej api^ars 
always to have been confined to its present valley, thongh within 
this it has shifted about a good deal. Tlio last^ change took place 
about 100 yeora ago, when the river abandoned tta course under the 
ridge that separates the lowlands frora the Dhaia where now the 
Bodha Nila flows, and txansferred to this side the whole of tho 

? resent Bdt tract, which was then for the most part uninhabited. 

he towns of Bablolpnr, Machiwird ^d Ludhiana, and tho old 
villages, such as ^utn aud Bhundri, which lie on the top of the 
ridge, were built on tho hank of tho river. There is nothing to shew 
that the uplands were ever traversed by streams unlo.^, indeed, 
the sand belts of the Samrala tahsil mark the course _ of hill torrents 
long since dried up. There are no local traditions mdicatiog that 
such is the case, but this aounce of information would not go back 
more than 300 or 400 years. It is clear that such changes as have 
taken place in the appearance of the country are tho work of man 
and not of nature. 

Few dUtricts possess greater historical interest than Ludhiana, 
which must from its eituatiou have been at all pcTinds the scene of 
most important events. Lying as it does on the high road from 
Central Asia, it would be crossed by each succesrive wave of con- 

S uest nr immigration ; and, when we come to historical times, we 
nd that some of the most decisive conflicts for empire took place 
in this neighbourhood. The Punjab was ahvayn an outlying pro¬ 
vince of Hindustan, and its loss was not fatal; but, once across the 
Sutlej, an invader had nothing between him and Delhi Perhaps 
the greatest interest attaches to tho country as the scene of the 
struggles between rising Sikhism and the Muhammadans; and when 
at the beginning of tho present century the English power extended 
northwards till finally wo succeeded to tho empire of India, the 
Sutlej was fixed as the limit of our territories ; and LudhiAna was 
for n^rly half a century our frontier garrison at the point where we 
were in rontact with the only remaining iadependent power, that of 
the Punjab. 

Little can be said of tho Hindu Mriod, for there is nn nb^Iuta 
dearth of materiala on which to foond anything resemblbg hUtory. 
Mr, Tolbort writes:" I presume that it formed a portion of the kmg- 
dooi of Magadha; Sunet, TiharA MachiwSri and Bahlolpur date 
from the Hindu period. It is said that Machiwirfi is mentioned in 
the MahibhArat, and that Bahlolpur formerly bore the tiame of 
Muhabatpnra" But, as he points out elsewhere, there are many 
MAcblwaris. It is possible that antifiuaTian research may give ns 
fiome information, but at present it has been applied only to the 
mound at Suuct, a village three or four miles west of Ludhiina. 
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* 

This mound h of very considerable extents and cleanly marks 
the site of an important city* It w&s vigited by Oenoral Cannmg- 
ham in 1ST8—70^ and the resuU of his enquiries will he found at 
mges 65 —67j VoL XIV of the Archieologicfll Surrey. Geoeml 
Cunningham examiDod bri-cksp one or two sculptqtea nud a number 
of coins ; and hifl ooncUisions from an cxmtnation of the last are as 
follo^via : ** From these coins the foUowing facts may be deduced 
with almost absolute certainty: — 

The town of Sunet was in existence before the Christian 
era as e^ideBced by the coins of Uttamadatta and Amoghabhuti. It 
continued to flourisb during the whole period of the dominion of the 
Indo-Scythians, and of then successors who used Sa^nian types 
down to the time of Samonta Dewa^ the Brahmin King of Kabul 
and the Punjab* 

^*{2). From the total absence of coins of the Tomira Kajtus 
of Delhi as well as of all Ihe different Muhammadan dynasties^ it 
would appear that Bunet must have been destroyed during one of 
the invasions of Mahmud of Gha^it and afterwards remamed un¬ 
occupied for many centuries*^' 

There are various legends about the destruction of Sunet, all of 
which represent the lost Raja living on human flesh and as owing 
his downfall to not having spared the only child of a Brahmin widow* 
Mn Tolbert appears to think that the town was overthrown by an 
earthquake. However this may he, it is likely that Sunet was the 
headniuarters of some Hindu kingdoia^ small or great, but more we 
cannot tell. 

Cmreot tr^irion identifies Tihiri in the north-west comer of 
Jagraop Uhsil with the dty of Varat mentioned in the Mahablmrat; 
and this is said to have been [tn name up to Muhamtiiadan times. 
It wns a place of some importance under the Mughals i but the old 
town has long since disappeared into the river wliich ran under it* 
and the present site is at some distance from the former one. Tihdra 
may have been the capital of a small Hindu kingdom. There 
was also a city call ilohabutpur close to Bahlol pur; but of this too 
all traces have disappeared. It is quite possible that m Hindu 
times the country was to some extent inhabited by a nomad people* 
and that there were a good many towns and villages along the banks 
of the river; but they and the races that dwelt in them have long 
since disappeared* perhaps in the rime of the early ^luhammadan 
invasions when the country w'as overrun by plunderiog iUhichia auij 
other trihcfl* The ancestota of the pre.Rent agricultural p^uktion 
certainly immigrated within the last TOO or 860 yeata. The Raj¬ 
puts were the firet aettlcrSp and came from the south. They say that 
m the reign of Sh$ih^b-ud-din Ohori (A. D. 1157) their ancestors 
found the eounlr)' all wado and obtained fooru the Emperor 
the grant of a tract of land along th e Sutlej, in which they 

Bottled. Their villages ore almost all found along the ridge over the 
old course of the river, or in the valley beneath. They were followed 
by the Jats who mostly came from the same direction os the Rajputs, 
and began to settle in the uplands 400 or 500 jeara ago, firat in the 
eastern parts, and much later in the west, tahsil Jagraon, ^e. 
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There is no information about the district dunng the ^lier 
Mnhammnaan iupaaions; and it i» not till the time of the Lodis that 
the pame iif meiuLonetl The local hiatory of Elite Shih, which ia 
generally very reliable^gives the following account of the first attempt 
to estahibh a settled govei ninent in those pirt-i: " In the reign of fyLjntlin« &! tlsa 

Sikandar, SOP of Eahlol Lodi, the people about Ludhidua ivere op- i^wn^ LoJh^mj 
pressed by the pkindering Biluchia, and applied to the Emperor for 
aa^Istance. Sikapdar^ in answer to their prayer, sent two of his couoiry iimteF tbs 
Lodi chiefs, by name Ynsaf Khin and Nihaiig Khan, with an army. 

These chiefs fixed dp the present site of the Lndhiipa eitj^ which 
was then a village called Mir Hots, as their hcnd-qpaiiersand restored 
order to the country about. Ydsaf crossed the Sutlej to check thg 
Khokhars, who were then plundering the Jiillqpdur Doab, and settled 
at Sultan pur* Xihang Khin remained at Mtr liota as the Em- 
peror^s Licutepanfc; and called the place Ludhiapa*^ He wm spccecd- 
ed by his son and grandson* The lattcTp Jalal Khan, built the fort 
of Ludhiana out of the bricks found at Simet. His two aoua paili- 
tioiied the country round about LudhiAna, which was then lying 
waste, amongst the people of the town, and distributed ^them in 
villages. In the lime of JalM Khan^s grandsons, Alu Khan and 
Khizr Khan, the Lodi dynasty was overthrown by Babi^; and the 
Lodis of Ludhiana sunk to the position of ortlinary subjects of the 
Mughal empire* They are suid to have lived close to the fort for 
many generations, but all traces of them havo non' disappeared* and 
even the tombs of Nihang and his immediate descendants have been 
lost sight of, although they arc said to have been standing BOtne 
years ago/^ Without vouching for the accuracy of this account it 
may be said that the founding of the city of Ludhiatia, and the first 
systematic attempt to people the country about it, date from the 
reign of the Lodi dy nasty who held the throne of Delhi from 1450 to 
loio. Under Bablol Lodi's “ beneliceiit administratioii the prosperity 
of the country reached its summit, and the limits of the empire were 
extended to the Indus" — (J/iirjiAjiirird) j and the reign of his successor^ 

Sikandar, was a most prosperous one. 

The progress of the country doe* not appear to have been im- The HdghjiIEEnjiIrfl^ 
pedcil by the change of ml era ; and the Mughals c.stablished a strong 
goveniment at Sirhind, to which Ludhiana and the country about 
it were attached as a mahdi or parganah. Sirbiud, with the rest of 
the empire, passed into the hands of the Sur dj'nasty ; and it was at 
the town of if^chiw'ara, 25 mile* east of Ludliiina, that HumSL^'un 
fought the battle with Sikandar Siir, which restored him to the 
throne of Delhi in 1555, It is to the reign of Akbar (1550-ldO5) 
that most of the people in the eastern part of the district ^ribe 
the advent of their ancestors and the founding of their tilJagefl, 
and it is most probable that before the oommeneen'ieiit of the 
I6th century there were only a few village acattered over the 
district (mostly Rajpnt), and that the great immigration of Jats* 
who occupy the whole of the aplanda, began uadcr the settled 
rule of the Lcdia £Liid continued during tlie whole of the^ I6th 
coQtnr3\ The Ain Akbori enumerates the following (or 

pargannhs as we should call them): Tiharah^ llatur, Bbundri, 

Ladhiann, Miebiwari and als<a Pael and Dur&hi* The first three 
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are still censiderabk yillag^s m Jagmon tahsil. The town nf Pael 
find the village of Uutahl are situated in Fntu&la territory between 
TkiiiTn i tv ‘ Ludhiina and Samrila; and it is clear that thoM SGyen mahal 3 J^ 
g a npira, |ji Sirhind division or Sarkir of the Delhi Provinee 

or Suhah covered most of the present Ludhiana district and the 
adjoining porta of Patiala teiritorj^ 

Bills Dt Ui& mu During the century-and^a-half which followed the death of 

oiul d| the Akbor^ historical interest centres for this part of the country in 
i£ipiij% j^g Sikhism as a power, and the cdn^tant struggles between 

the followers of the Gurus at first, and latterly the Phnlkiihi and 
other Sikh chiefs on the one hand, and the local representatives of 
the ompiro on the other. The life of K^nak was contemporary with 
the reign of the Lodi dynasty; and Hargovindp the sixth Guru, was 
engaged during the latter years of Jahiingir's reign in petty warfare 
with the itn^rial troopg, Anrang^^eb ascended the throne in 1C57; 
and tho ninth Gum, Tegh Bah&daTp was murdered by his orders at 
Delhi in 1675+ Gorind Singhs the last of the Gurus^ succeeded 
Tegh Bahddar; and under him commenced tho long struggle be¬ 
tween the Ois-Sutlej SikliE and tho Muhamtnoflan Gov'ornors of 
Sirhind^ which was only a part of Aurangieb^s persecution of the 
rising sect. This district, with the adjoining country to the south, 
was the scene of many of the great Guru's wanderings and en¬ 
counters with his enemies; and it was in Sirhiud that his wife and 
children were murdered about the year 1700—a deed that has 
made the place for over accursed to all tme Sikhs. It is probably 
to the bigotry and Mrsccution of Aurangzeb (whose memory 
the Sikhs to this day hold in great detestation^ invariably 
referring to him as '' kangathat we should ascribe the union 
of the followers of the Gnnis into a militant power with one 
common object Aurangzeb died in 1707 and Gorind Singh in 
1708* The latter was succeeded as leader of the Sikhs by Eandai 
under wham their arms w^ere at first attended with sueeoss, the 
imperial troops being defeated and Sirhiud Backed in 1709. 
But, although they twice overran the coimtry between tho Sutlej 
and the Jamna, they were finally dbpetaed, and Banda taken and 
executed in ITlfi. For a generation after this event the Sikhs were 
much depressed and persecuted; and it was only when all eneigy 
had dep^ed from the empire that thoy were able to raise their 
heads agmn^ From this time the struggle was eontiimed by the 
Phulkidn and other ehiefe, who saw their way to ealablbhing king¬ 
doms for themselves oathe ruins cf the empire, uow tottering to its 
fall* Ala Singh, the founder of the Pali Ala house, succeeded his 
father Kdnul in 1714; aud w'as a contemporar)’ of Rai Katha (II) 
of Koikot, under whom the RaU of [Etaikot, w'ho had hitherto held 
the lease of a considerable tract of land from the emperor? (see 
history of the family in Chapter 111, page 112), first asserted their 
independence. Tlie district as now constituted cannot be said to 
have a separate history of its oim during these times; and it would 
be impossible to detail here in full the conflicts between the vari¬ 
ous claimants for the territory which now makes it up. The princi¬ 
pal actors in this scene were the Rai, RAja Ala Singh of Patiala, and 
the representative of the Delhi Empire at Sirhiud In 1741 we 
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find a conAinatioo of the two last mg^nst Kai Kalha, who had 
bcoD endeavoorinF t* throw off the Imperial authority, Rai Kalb a 
was defeated and chased out of the country* but he soon reMverod 
the territory which he had hitherto held as a fief of Delhi The 
alliance between the Sikhs and the imperial trooM lasted for a 
very short time; and the Ral was able to extend nb territoriea 
unopposed, thoro beii]|f plenty of room for him to do so at the 
expenae of the empire without danger of interfering mth schcTu^a 
of the Sikh chiefe* In a foot-note to page 60 of the Punjab " ^jas " 
is given a abort sketch of the history of the jRais, and it b said 
that they got poeSEjssion of the town of Ludhiina in 1C20 j but this 
b evidently a mbtako^ Tho town and fort of Ludhiana did uot 
fall into tho haiub of the Kab till about the year 1760 

The invading army of Nadir Sh^h Dur^ni crossed the Sutlej 
at Ludhiana^ whi<3i woa then on its bankSk and marched throngn 
the district along the Imperial highway conaecting Lahore and 
Delhi, tho course of which eorafesponda with that oF tho present 
Grand Trunk Road and Railway. Nadir Shah b said to have 
ordered a general massacre of the inhabitanta of Ludhiana on 
account of some petty fault;, hut it appears doubtful if he did. 
Ahmad Shah entered India on hb first expedition in 1747- On 
reaching the Sutlej at Ludhiana, he found his passage opposed by 
the son of the emperor and the YaziTp Kamardin, with a large army 
which had advanced from Sirhind. Ahmad Shah, adopting tho 
usual Duraui tactics, mode a long night march np the right biink 
of the river; and crossbg about M^biwir^ or Bahlolpiir, endeavour¬ 
ed to throw himself between the Vaxfr and SirMnd The two 
armies came face to face on a sandy plain between the villages of 
Minupiir, Baiw Mi^ &zc., a few miles to the north-east of Khann^ 
in the ^mrala tahsil. The Imperial troop took up a strong posi¬ 
tion from which the Durani could not dblodgo theim Dcsultoiy 
fighting went on for many days* and in one of the akirmbhea 
Kamardin was killed^ Hb eonp the dbtiuguishcd Mir Mannu, was 
equal to the occasion; anti^ seating the body of hb father on an 
elephant, parked it before the troops. Ahmad Shah had finally 
to retire dbcomfiLod. It b said by the viLlagem about that the 
loss on both sides was very heavy; and that for a long time tho 
ptench of the dead bodies mode the cultivation of the fielda 
impossible. To the subsequent in%-asioD3 of Ahmad Shah no 
resistance was attempted by tne Imperial troops in Sirhind; but hb 
armies were constantly harassed by the Phulkiiu chiob and the 
Kab. It was some time about 1 f 60 that the Rab were permitted 
by him to take posseasioii of the town and fort of Ludhiana and to 
extend their power over the country about. In 1701 Zain Khan was 
appointed by Ahmad Shah as Governor of Sirbitid. In the following 
year there was a formidable combination against Zsin Khan of ali 
the Fhulkian and other Sikh Cb-Sutlej chiefs^ asabted by numerous 
bonds of Sikhs from the Manjha or Punjab proper. Ahmad Shih heard 
of thb at Lahore; and* marching to the SutLqi in two days, be crossed 
at Ludhbina and fell upn the allies a short dbtanceto the south of it 
just as they were attacking Zain Kham Tho Sikh army was cut to 
pieces, and the fugitives pursued to a great dbtance. This dbaster 
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(cfttled thaGhala Ghara^^'or ^at does aot appear to 

ha?e had much etfect on the Sikhs, for in the following year, i763* 
they were able to bring together a lai:ge aj-my composed of the Cis* 
Sutlej Sikhsj aided by bodies of their eo^religioiiiatfl from across the 
Sutlej. Zain KhAn waa defeated and slain, and the Sikha, ibllowiug 
their victory, took po^aesaion of Sirhind, which they levelled with 
the ground- 

With the IJiU of Sirhiad vanished the last vestip of Imperial 
control over that portion of the empire of which it wae the head- 
cmortersi and when in the next year Ahmatl ShAh pasaed through 
the country ha recognized this by appointing EAja A!a Singh of 
FatiAla to be GoTcrnor. In 1767 Ahmad Shah reached Ludhiina on 
his last expedition into India^ but got no further. He confirmed 
Amar Singhp the grandson of Ala Sidgk, in the gcvenimeat of Sir- 
bind, and gave him the title of MahirAja [ and from this time the 
Sikhs and other cbie& who had taken posscssiou of the country were 
left alone to settle their own nflairs. The Imperial authority had to 
the l>eeu mnintained over most of the country lying between 
Ludhiina and Umballa, and round the head-qiiartera of the Sarkar 
or dtvisioa. Ou the fall of Sirhind the whole of this rich tract fell 
into the hands of the Fhulkiaus and their AfaDjha alUes. Ths 
present Samrdla tahsfl and a small portion of the east of Ludhiana 
were partitioned between the latter, each chief and confederacy 
seiKing os many villages as they coul^ The eastern boundary of 
the territory of the Rais had in the few years preceding the capture 
of Sirhind been quietly advanced eastwards Jfrom BadowAl^ Hhandra, 
&:c., so as to include the town of Ludhiana and the whole of tha 
villages in the uplauda to the south and east of it to within a few 
miles of iiachiwira. Their northern bouDdaiy waa the river Sutlej, 
which then flowed under the high hank along the present cour^ of 
the Budba- The low Lands opposite them were held to the south of 
Ludhiatm by the Kakar Sirdars and Djwan MohkamChaad, and to 
the nqrth by Tara Singh Ghaiba (alsd- a Kikar). There was no Brit 
on thifl side» The Malaudh Sirdars had atreidy established themselves 
in the south of LudhiAua tahsil (the Jm^al villages and the country 
about Malaudh) i and Budha Singh, Gil* an adventurer from Lobsru 
in the Ferozepore districtip secured a few vUl^eg about SAuahwAL 
With these two exceptions tha whole of the present uplands of the 
Jagiaon and Ludhiana tahsils belonged to the RaLs; and they had 
^so a considerable part of the Moga and Zira tahsiis of Ferozepore, 
in all 1,3^ villages, it is said* The Samrula tabsil was divided sa 
follows: Hudba Singh* Bajwa, seized Mdehiwara and the eastern 
portions of the Utalon pmgaaah ; and the western half fell into the 
handa of the Ladhran Sirdars, In parganah Khauna some tillages 
were held by a servant of Tara Singh Ghaibap who guhaoqueatly set 
up for himself at Khaana; and the rest w as divided between the 
Kh«Jn, Bliari, Ajucr, Jabu mnzra SirdArs and members of tbo 
Sontiwala and Nishinwala coufedemcics. Jassa Singhp Ahluw&tia, 
(EapurthaJai got 30 or 40 villages round Isni* Under the Rais the 
Gatcwals of Elaipurand Gnjarw^l had some sort of local authority in 
the villages about; but they wore only * malgmArs" or contraeWns 
for the revenue. 
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Twelve years after the fall Sirhind. about the year 17S5 A.D.p Ghaiiter IL 
occurred the chauge in the coureo of the Sutlej, to which reference 
has already been made ; and the whole of what b now the Bet of 
the dbtrict came to thb aide* a tract upwards of 50 tniles in lengUi 
and five or six in width- It waa at the time in the poefession of the 
Kakata* Tarn Singh Ghaihs* whose head-quarters were at Rahon, 
having the upper part, and his brethren the lower portion* what is 
now the Nnrpur parganah ; and these chiefs retained their hold lu it* 
except where Sndhn Singh of Sanahw^l seixed some uniiihabited 
portions in front of his upland ^dllagea* about ilatewarah. There wi^ 
then very little cultivation in the traetp the vill^es being few and far 
between, M(Kit of the present onea owe their foundation to these 
chififep and date it from within the last lOQ years, 

Tiie Rais had a number of forta at dineront place^d nnd each 
Sikh chief erected one or two according to the aixe of bis possessions^ 

This partitiou of the country appears to have been recognized by the 
various parties to it ; and during the last forty years of the 18th cen¬ 
tury they do not ^eem to have attempted any encroachment on each 
Other's territoiries* hut to have gone on very amicably. 

The condition of tha country during the latter part of the ISth gute of Lhe cociqirj 


century was one of considerable prosperity* The rule of the Rab is 
still spoken of as being very' mild ; and it is said that they fixeci only 
one-fourth of the produce as their due- The peasantry were probably 
very glad to have the struggle, w hich had been going on for so long* 
finally ended J and the petty chiefs appear to have done their beat to 
encourage the spread of cultivation They took a full revenue in 
kind, and exercised a good deal of petty tyranny ; but one does not 
bear much of exoctiona in the early years of their rule | and they hod 
scarcely time to engage in p^t^ quarrels amongst themselves before 
the arrival of Ranj it Singh. The Dhiia villagia mostly date their 
founding from a much earlier period ; but the Bet tract at the time of 
its transfer to this aide of the river was mostly waste j and the greater 
part of the prosent smali villages owe their origin to the Kikar 
and Ghaiba Chid Ik One hears of few instances in w^hich the proprie^ 
tary body were at this time driven to desert their laud by the epprea- 
gion of the rulers. la fact the condition of the people ivas very much 
better at this time than it was subsequently uaucr the followers of 
Ibmjit Singh. 

The peace which the country enjoyed after the fall of Sirhind 
was interrupted by the appearanc^j on the sceue of Bcdi Sahib Siugh 
of Una. This fanatic crossed the Sutlej in 3794 with an army 
of Sikha from the JuUundur Doab* proclaiming a religious war against 
the Fat bans of MAler Kotlo, He was turned aside firoiii Mdkr Kotla 
by the Patiala chief ; but in 1798 again crossed and made n similar 
attack on the TLris of Raikot, Rai Alias was a minor ; but hia 
agout Roshan* GiljaTp mode a good stand against tho Sikh^j at Jodh, 
tea m ties southwest of Ludhiana. Bashan w^as killed iu the fight* 
and the Roi'a army dispersed \ but the Phultian chiefis* who had 
always been on good terras with their Muhamraodau net^hbourg, 
of Kolia and Eaikot* and who had no intention of allowitig the 
Bed! to establish himself in their midst, now came to the assLstatice 
of the Eai| and <kove the invaders out of moat of the villages 
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Cb&pter IL seized by them. The Bedi thereoD invented tbe fort of Ludhiana; 

- and the Eai called in the adventurer George Thomas ftom BLinsu 

History, Qj^ Thoinas' approtwh the Bedi retired across the riverj and ceased 
to trouble the country. 

RflTijit The capture of Delhi in 1803 brought the English into direct 
SnvMioJif contact ivith the Cis^Sutlej chicfe from the souths and about the 
ejcnMOon^^^iiiB ilaharaja Ranjic Siugbp having extended his dominions 

pqra pr ihe Raia : to the north bank of the Sutlej p began to think of conquest beyond 
iliYuipn of the it The disputes between the states of Patiala^ Nabha and Jind 
afforded him the desired opportunity, and in July 180® he crossed 
the Sutlej with an array. The last of the Rais (ALiis] had been 
killed while hunting in 1802; and the family was reproisciited by 
his widow, Bh&g Bharip and his mother, Nur ul Niso, No opposi¬ 
tion was offered to Raiijit Stngli, who took possession of the town 
and fort of Ludhiinap and made them over with the villages about 
to hLs nephew. Raja Bhag Singh of Jind He proceeded to Patiala 
on pretence of settling the disputes between the three cbieTsp and 
returned to the Punjab vid Umballa and Thauesar^ In the following 
year (1807) he was ogaiu called hi; and, emssiog at the Hariki ford 
(Sobraon)i he proceeded to Patiala^ and thence marched into the 
Umbiilla diatricti where ho besieged and took Naroingnrh. DnrinH: these 
two expeditionB Ranjit Smgb^ besides stripping the Rais of all their 
territory save two or throe villages given for mamtenance, also annexed 
the possessions on this side of the river of Sudha Singh (S&nahwsl) 
which were held by big widow^ Rani Lachrai^ as well as of Tara 
Singh Ghaiba, also held hj a widow, together with the K4kar villages. 
The spoilntien of the O haiha family was perhaps the most shame* 
less of all these irausactions, as Tara ^ingh died in thin vety year 
while accompanying the Mah&rija on nis expedition. These con¬ 
quests were divided by the Maharaja between himself and hia 
adherents. Raja Bh4jg Singh of iTiudgot about 100 villages round 
Ludhi&na and in the Bossian fldqa ; Sirdar Fatteh Singh, Ablnwalia 
(ancestor of the present Kapnrthala chief )■, nearly the whole of the 
jagraon Uhsil and the D^kha parganahi SWAr Gurdit Siugh of 
I^^vap a number of villas about Eadoival; Rhii Lai Singh of 
Kaitholj 1® vDlages about Gujarwdl; the Nabha chie^ some villages 
in Pakhowal; while the men of les^ note, such as the Sod his of 
Nandpur^ got jagir^u Diwan hlohkam Chaod Was put in charge 
of the country reserved by Rnnjit Singh for himself. 
ijiterferfrQCfl By this timq the British Government had made up ita mind 

^t tbe BritSiii that the further aggre^ions of Ranjit Singh on our aide of tho 

(LreAfer™ Sutlej should be 3top})ed, and the chiefe token under our protection, 

DrUtfth CikikioDiiicat Mr. Metcalfe was despatched as agent to conclude treaty with 
Slanjit Shighp and joined hia camp at Kasur in September 1808, 
■ Immediately after Ihia Ranjit Singh crossed tbe Butlej ou his third 

invasion and attacked Faridkot and M41er Kot!^ notwithatandlug 
the remonstrances of our envoy* After accomplbhing hb objects 
the Maharaja returned to Amritsar^ and there Mr. Metcalfe com¬ 
municated to him the decLion at which the Government had 
arrived—that all conquests made in his firet two expeditions might 
^ retained, but that for the future the country between the 
Sutlej aad Jamna was to be cojiaidered under out protection, and 
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all territo^ Kized during the last expedition reatore<l To support 
thia demand a force under Colonei Ochterionj was moved towards 
the frontier, and on February 18th 1S08 the troops reached Ludhi¬ 
ana and took up a position there, which was destined to bo perma¬ 
nent. It ia matter of history how Ranjit Singh finally yielded to 
all our demands and entered into the treaty of £5th April I SOD, by 
which he and hia dependants were allowed to retain all territory ou 
our aide of the Sutlej acquired in the expeditions of 1SO0 and 
18D7. The occupation of LuJhiAna as a military outpoat was 
inteuded to be temporary only; but the troops were never with¬ 
drawn, We had by the treaty taken under our protection all the Cis- 
Butlej chiefe, eseept thtjae who had been brought into the country by 
Baiijit Singh; and the management of our concerns with them 
required the preaenoe of a PoUticaJ Ageut and a force at this point 

General Ochterlony held political charge at LiidhiAna from 1800 
to 1815, and was succeeded by Captain Murray, after whom came Sir 
Claude Wade (1823-88). SirD. Ochterionj and Sir C. Wodc had the 
full powers of agents, but otherwifie the post was held by an assist¬ 
ant. It was General Ochterlony who gave the fort its prcsent forra^ 
Banjit Singh setting up that of Phillour to face it after the eonclusion 
of the treaty of 1809. In 1835 lUja Sangat Singh of JJnd died, and 
with him the direct line of the house failed. The escheat of the 
whole Jiud territory^ or at least of all bestowed on Haja BhSg Singh 
by Ranjit Singh, was claimed by the latter ; but it was finally decided 
that Sarup Singh, a collateral of the late Raja, should succeed to the 
ancient possessions of the family, those held by Raja Grajpat Singh, 
fliid that all subsequent acoulaitions abould escheat to the British 
Government unless they hari been gmuted by the Maharaja after 
the treaty of 1809 (^Punjab Bijas/' p. 3+, ft By this 

dcei^LOU we acquired upwards of SO villages round Ludhiana and iu 
the neighbourhood of Bassian, with a revenue of about Bs. 1 .M,00G; 
and these formed the nucleus of the present district, the 
tiou being carried <m for the next ten years by the Assistant Political 
Agcnta at LudhiAna, a list of irhom will be found at p. 306 of the 
Punjab Rajas, smd also ia para. 35 of the Settlement Report by 
Mr. Davidson. 

Ronjit Singh died in 1839, and his death wa$ followed by six 
years of disorder in the Funjahn It would bo out of place here to 
give a^ detailed account of the circumstanced which led to the out¬ 
break of the first Sikh war; but a short notice of cur pc^itioa in t he 
Cis-Siitkj ia necessary, as the neighbourhood of Ludhiana was the 
scene of part of the struggle best ween us and the KhaJsa artny, and our 
hold an the fitation was of the first importance throughout Up to 
1838 Ludhiana woa our only outpo!»t on the Lahore frcatier; bub in 
that year a large force was assembled atFerozepore for the invasion 
of Afghanistan^ and the latter place somewhat threw Ludhiina 
into the shade, being within easier reach of the capital of the Punjab. 
Ferozepore and tbo territorT round it had lapsed to us On the 
death of Rifti Lacbman Kour in 1835. in much the same manner 
as the Ludhiana territory had It was about the year 1838 that 
Sir Georgo Clerk^ the Govemer^General's Agent at Umbaila, built 
the large circuit house sUU standing at a point fivim 
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Oliaptex 11 wliich cofinouaicatioiis could fcadily be maintained with both pkeea 

__ * and Control exercised over the Phulkiau chieft- On thejvithJrowfll 

History. of the army from AfglkDlatan in 1342 our position in the Cis-Sutlej 

temton^ west of Umballa was this* We had two patches of tem- 
™ Sutlei in the neighbourhood of the garrisons of Ludhi^ 
ana and Fero^epore, which were completely kolatMi and flurrounded 
by the possessions of the Lahore Darbar audits feudatories. Wap 
No. IV Dccompanjdng tbo Revised Settlement Report shows the 
division of the country at the time between the various States and 
petty chiefs. 

The PniieJ lu December 1345 the Khiilsa army crossed the Sutlej^ and 

GAJtt|;tAigu. Sikh war commenced. The chief interest centra round: 

FeroMporeH which woa the main point of the Sith attack \ and there 
the bn Ik of our force collectedi th e troops for the most part march¬ 
ing direct i*u( Ras-^ian^ while Ludhiana was left with a mere garrison. 
But the position was not one likely to be negketfid.^ as it covered 
the communic&lions in the rear of our army ] and its important 
was probably appi*eciated hy^ the Sikhs^ for io January 1046 thdr 
generalp Ranjodh Singh Blajithin, created a diversion by appeanug 
with au army at Fliillotirand crossing the Sutlej. Hia force consist¬ 
ed of lOjOOO iufantiTj vvith 60 guna and some cavalry. Hia pre¬ 
sence on this side of the Sutlej was fraught with the great^ist dan¬ 
ger to ufi( aa in a struggle with the Lahure Sikhs we could at most 
expect Jittle bettor than neutrality from their eo-roligionists on this 
side. The position of such chiefs as hod territorioa on both sides of 
the Sutlej scarcely left them a choice. NihAl Singh, Ahlnwalla, 
iried to play a double game. His troops fought ngainet us about 
FerosEeporej and a considerable bedy cf them joined Ranjodh Singh 
near Lndhidna while their Master was profesing friendship to us, 
and saying that he had no power over them. The L4dwa chief, 
whcK&e head-quarters were at Badow ah and who had ovcrji:hing to 
lose by Jiiich coiiduct> openly went over to Kanjodh Singh w^hile ho 
was ^till on the Jullundur side of the river. Ejuch was the weak¬ 
ness of the Ludhiana garrison, that he w as able before crosging to 
bum a portion of the eantonments with impunit;p I neither was Any 
attempt made to bar the passage of Ranjodh Singh's army, which 
had our communications at its mercy. Such a state of affairs was not 
likely to last loug^ and Sir Harry Smith was soon despatched from 
Ferozopore with a force of about 4,000 men to keep open the road 
between that place aacl Ludbiatia. On January 20th ho reached 
4 ciwjn Hi Jagraon, while Ranjodh Singh occupied Badowdl betw^eea tho Kritieh 

force and its destination. Sir Harry Smith's object was to effect 
a Junction with tho Ludhiina garrison without coming into coilh^ion 
with the enetuy^ and ho accordingly attempted to pass to the south of 
their podtioD. But hh llank was attacked by the Sikhs with great 
violencd uear BadowAk and our troopSj wearied with a long march, 
were for some time in conaiderahle danger. They W'eie extricated 
firjm the [wition and brought into Ludhiann with a lo^ of 2M men 
and nearly the whole of the baggage. The result of this action of 
January 21st waa most thimuging to our prestige; but the effects had 
Hcarcely lime to he felt before they were effaced by the complete 
success of our arms. On the 22nd Januaryj Kanjfxih Singh moved 
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to the village of Bhoodri on the Sutlej, where he was joined by some Chapter 11* 

regtilar troopa of the Lahore anuyt his aireng'lh being then raised to —— 

15^000; atsd nero he remained quietly fora week^ havingp as he hoped^ 
aelear line of retreat, and eomumudiug the road along the SatlojUrtileisih 
between Ferozepore and Ludhiatia. General Smith was also rein- 
foreedp and on the 27th January niarehed towards the position of the 
Sikha. He found them posted in the low lauds close to tlie Sutlej, 
with their right resting on the village of Bhundri, which is on the 
high bank, and their left on AILwal, close to the river. East of nf AhiriJ^ 

Bhuudri the high bank or ridge, which separates the valley of the 
Sutlej from the uplands, sweeps inmrds in a gemi-circle to the dis¬ 
tance of five or six miles, crowned ivith vdlagea at intervals, and 
leaving a wide open plain between it and the river It was across 
this pl^a that the British army on I he looming of Janu^ 2Sth 
moved to the attack^ the capture of the villages of Aliwal, the 
key of the position being their lir^t object* The Sikh ^ina were 
aa usual W'ell served ; but AUwdl was in the bunds of inferior troops 
and the reaigtanco was spiritlesa* By the capture of Aliwal the 
Sikh left, was turned; but round the village of Bhuudri their rightp 
composed of trained and enthusiastic Ehalsa troops {Avitabile^s 
Regiments) made a most determined stand, and the whole batUe 
is still called by natives the fight of Bhundri/' The mosi gal^ 
iaut part of the action ivas the chotr^ by the I6th Lancets of tho 
unbroken Sikh itifautry^ who receive^i them in. squares. Three 
times the Sikhs were ridden over, but they reformed at once on each 
oc<^ioq ; and it Was not (ill tho w^hole strength of our aruiy w^as 
brought to bear on them that they were ai length compelled to tuns 
their backs. The Sikh troops were either driven across the river^ in 
which many of them were drewnedp or dispersed themselves over the 
uplands. Our loss was considerable, amounting to ^00 men killi^ 
and wounded; and a tall monument, erected in the centre of the plain 
to the raemory of those who fell, marks the scene of the action. 

The battle of Aliwal elearod the upper Sutlej of our enemicSp Clwyt the 
rendered our coiumuuications sure, and enabled Sir Harry Siziith 
to join the army of the lower Sutlej with his victorious force. On comitrj* 

the 11th of February tho crowning victoiy of Snbr^n was won, and 
the first Sikh war ended- The abrogation of tbo treaty of ltt09p 
and the anneintion of nil Lahore tcnrilory on this side of the river, 
were the natural results of oursucce.se; and it remained to settle 
accounts with the Cis Sutlej .chb'fe who had either been in active 
opposition to ua, or had withheld their assistance when it was most 
needecL The LAdwa chief forfeited all bis possessions, and tho 
Ahluwalin chicfall on this ride, while the Nibha Rija lost one- 
■quarter of bis territory (for a detailed account of these transactions 
SCO ** Punjab Rajas*"/. Thoae of the mmor chiefs who bad not open¬ 
ly joitied the enemy wens nmintainod in their posseasioiis*^ but 
these were included in our territory as jiglrs^ independent power 
being given on!)’ to the Phtilkran Rajas and the Makr Kotla 
Nawdibs. Where the chief had gone againai: us^ his villogea were 
absolutely an nested. From these aoqu iritiona was formed m 1847 
the present Ludhiana district, afbor a trial of Badiii a$ head-qoarters 
for a short period. TritUng cb^ges bavo eiace occurred; and the 
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— wheaee the vonous parts of the district, as it is now coimtitut^ were 

acquued. A ftdl account of the trentiiient of the petty chie/s whose 
teffitOTira were not annexed will be found at pa^es 18G-200 of the 
l^unjab Rajas." The polka powers and the right to levy transit 

from them at once; and, when the whole 
^iijab ^me oura in 1849 they lost all civil, criminal and 
fij^l jiinsdiction, a cash demand being at the same time snh- 
srituted for their right to an undefined share of the produce. 
1 hereafter they were ‘■considered as no more than ordinary sub- 
J^ts df the Bnttsh GdTernniebt. la pp^sefision of certain excep- 
tioiial privileges" A cash commutation was also fixed in place of 
the levies which they were bound to famkh for the service of the 
paramouat po^vei. 

To the work of conquest succeeded that of settling tha 
administration of our new possessions. In passing wo may men- 
rion the ^aimty which occurred to the 50th Bn^tbh Regimeiit 
i *c^ru to cantonnieuta. It had stitfered severely 

in the battles about Feiozcfforc and by sickness during the cam- 
’T®®. enjoying a W'oil-earued rest, when in a dust storm 
one of the principal barrack buildings foil, crushing to death 210 
men women and children. When in 1S49 the Ponjib was annexed 
Ludhiana ceased to be of auy impurtance as a inilitarv station 

abandoned in 185*. and since that 
pine the only troops permanently posted have been a portion of 
tome native regiment as a garrison for the fort Buritig theten years 

Ludhidna is to be pronounced happy 
** annals. The work of aduiinistratiati progre!tsed steadily 

and the resour™ o{ the country developed rapidly under the 
wcurity given by oiir rule. A summary assessment m 18*6-47 of 
the new a^uisitions vtm followed in 18*9-58 bv a Regular ScltlS 
distnct Cultivation inctc^ased. Ld tnSe be- 
gra to flourish in consequenoo of the removal of the transit dutiM 
t^ iropiwvement of communications, aud the seeurity to life and* 
property which resulted from our rule, 

eaiscd to be a eantoiimcnt at the time 

of the outbreak of the Muliuy. it ky on the route to Delhi of the 

the sucooura sent by Sir J. Lawrence * 

sioleJ^llfo O 7!!"““ Commis- 

aouei^ Jlr G. H. Ricketla, aud hia assistant, Mr. Thoniton 

tho V - r M ^tiut of the events of 1857 is taken tom 
the Punjab Mutiny ^porL Mr. Ricketts, tbo Deputv Commis- 
aoncr of th« district, had a moat difficult part to plav an<l ablv” dH 

Stands on the bank of the 
with the bridge-of-boaU counecting Hindiistaii 

r:,ll a dissolute SSr 

l^^onera. Kashmiri shaS-wk^ 
ThereisafortwiS^S 

disS^TtJavXdbf' without regular troojx, to lestraiu it. a 

inweial rr^ii" direction, joining the raven com- 

merciai towns which form the empona ofits trade, Ld situated ou a 
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river which for months in the year b* a tnere network of fordable creeks 
which eowld ^uly be guarded by a cordon of regular troops^ Mr, 
Eicketta had for his jail and tTcascry-guard a coin|MiLny of enemies in 
the shape of a detachTiienfc of the 3rd Native Infantry^ and on the 
breaking out of the mutiny received another company of the same 
regiment there vra^ no dependence to be placed upon these mep^ 
he aummoued the feudal chiefs and the independent states to send 
him trooi^ The chiefs of Nubha and Maler Kotia Aent in their 
meii^ to whom the safety of the station was entrusted. Detachments 
of these troops were likewise charged with the protection of tho 
eight high roads that intersect the district, of the ferrieSp the fords 
and the ghiU. The undisciplined Nabha troops unfortunately failed 
Mr. Rimeetts in his hour of need They w’^ould not follow the 
Jullundur mutineers; but this is not to be ascribed to any lukewarm-^ 
ngss of their maaier. He was a staunch ally to us throughout. 
Other natives who materially aided the Deputy Comniissiouer were 
Mith Singh, Be^nt Singh, the Sultan chandbria; and of the 
Kabul pensioners the following, rie., Hossan KhdUp Abdul Rahman, 
Saleh Mahomed p Shahpur^ and ShS^hzadn Sjkandnr. 

On May loth Mr, Ricketts sent his treasure to Phillour fort It 
was placed under the charge of Mr. Thornton, Assistant Commisaton* 
cr, whose labour in oonneetion with ii was greatly increased by the 
necessity of having to go to and fro a distance of seven miles across 
the swollen river on sudden and constant calls for money. At the Game 
time Mr. Ricketts concentrated his police fiom the district at the 
station, adding by this movement SO men In the force at his dis¬ 
posal for overawing the city. Asa speciineu of the vast amount of 
miscellaneeus work entailed upon dUtrict officers generally during 
the mutiny, an eitract from ilr. Rickety* report may be given show-^ 
ing what he was obliged to do in Ludhiiua:— 

Supervision began to be eiercised over the post office i every 
post without eatcoption, till October, was opened and sorted by 
my assistants or luyselfp and great and endless were the UTeo^lari- 
ties; extra amrannition was distributed throughout the custrict 
police; supplies were accumulated at the diBerent encamplng- 
gmunds and haltiog-plAces j the prbonem were looked to and 
redroned ; materiaU were collected for the bridge-of-boats* and the 
repair of its appiroaches; a sta6f of artizans and laboureirs, and an 
increased guard of picked Sikhs* were posted there. Forties of 
Jagirduri or contingent horse were postra at all the tahsib and 
tbanas, and along all the roads. Proclomatioas of toward for tbs 
apprehension of deserters were promulgated; arms^ for the inre^pilors 
were escorted to Ferozepere through the de^rting se^ya; Isdica 
and children were sent out of the station and across the Sutlej to 
Phillour, where they bad the advantage of a place of refuge in 
the fort garrisoned by Europeans i carriage for the transport of ali 
kinds of orroy stores w$a collected ; the bullock train arrangements 
were taken in hand; and tha commissariat for European deUmh- 
foents pacing through tha executive ia both these departments 
devolved, nuder existing circumstances, on the district officer* 
until at a Bubsefpieat date the transport service was separately orga* 
nized; also aupervUion was instituted over all dealers in aulphtir 
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uud lead and veudora nf capa; a sptBUi of pasaporta foj all travel- 
lera ^va3 liiatitnted^ Hindustanis supposed to be tainted wera weed¬ 
ed out of al l depart BIB Lts. The fort, after it wbs kindl/ vacated 
by the tnutiueers, was emptied of all its munitions of war, which 
were Mut to Delhi; it was pmviaioned in case its defence became 
es^ntlal, which was fortunately unnecessary, as its well supplies no 
drintable water; and it was placed in some sort of repair. A re¬ 
giment of Sikhs was raised, in which all furlough men balooging 
to the district and on leave from their regiments were incorporat¬ 
ed Horses w'ere collected for service at Delhi; 200 men were 
raised for Hodaon’s Horse, 50 old Sikh golandasies (or artllleircLiBnj 
Burvivojs from Sobraon, were enlisted for service bofore Delhi; 500 
or 600 Sikhs and ilaibis were enrolled as pioneers; 250 (I think I 
dooly-bearers were engaged and sent to Delhi for the transport 
service- 200 men were raised for the North-Western Provinces 
Police battalion. The men on furlough from the Ferozepore and 
Ludhiana Sikh raiments were formed, to tha number of 140 {or 
thereabouts), into one body, were armed and sent down to tha 
lluaalSmiagar district, where they arts still watching the Rohilkund 
rebels. Hstimatea were fonned of the amount of cattle available 
for provisions for the vast increase of European troops; and, lastly, 
the manufuctoring classes in the town were set to work at sand¬ 
bags for Delhi, at tont-cloth (of which 800,000 yords were made 
for tents for EurejMsui troops), and on saddles for horse artillery * 
artieons were furnished for the magazines at Ferozepore and Ph'il- 
lour, and masons and counters for the new European barracks 
in comr^ of construction in the hill stations; and so on, in various 
ways which have escaped my notes and my memory. The inter¬ 
nal resources of the district were brought into play to meet the 
demands of the limes, whilst the spirit of the people was taken 
advantage of to commit them to the (jiiarrel against the common 
enemy, and the various subordiaate official departments were roused 
by revrai^^ freely given, and by puuishmenU, sharp and severe, 
to lend tneir co-operation." 

Mr; Eicketts, Lieutenant Torke, and Captains Cos (Her 
Majesty s £3rd) and Campbell nightly patrolled the streets of the city 
at any time between 10 p,m, and 2 a.m. Captain Nlcolls. Assistant 
CbmmiSMOiier, WM entrusted with the duty of forming a Sikh 
regiment w-hich the Chief Comtniisioner ordered to be raised 

But the event which must coll into prominent notice the 
hod quahUes of Ludhiana and the excellence of its officers was 
the transit of the Jullundur mutineera on tho Sth June. A short 
time previous to the ^tal of the mutineer. Mr. Ricketts had 
itceiTed iDiomiatioa that all the artnourerB and furbi$herA of tha 
city were plying a most profitable trade. This could be for 

^ «ty on the first 

opportunity. One presented itself when Major Coke's corps. 

Infantry, reached Ludhidna on its wayX 
Dellm At dawn on the 20th June, on the inhabitants is^iug 

themselves confronted at over? 
w3 f' market-place, by bands of these ferecioiu 

warnors, and Sent back to their hotuca. Bodies of poUce under 
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European olHcens entered each house and took the ajit^s coacealed 
therein. Ebven cartlcwb of aims were ihun discovered and «ei^. 
The itihabitaDts had shoivn the auiniujii which had prompted them 
in aceumuLating those amis by JoiQuigthe Jullundur mutincei^ on 
their pis$age through a few dajH previous^ by burning the church 
and the mission, by pillaging the mi&sion-houaoa^ by fuding the 
iMiitiueors to mount heavy onanance on the fort which the luntiuoua 
‘Srd had delivered up, by stipplyiug them with food and water^ and 
by pointing out the re^dcnces of Gbvera men t officers for plunder and 
destruction. This pilla^ could not bo prevented by tho civil author¬ 
ities. News of tho Jullundur mutiny did not reach them tUl 
11 hours after it took pineal w hen the mutineeia were already creas¬ 
ing the river^ and had Joined the 3rd Native InEbutry at Phillour. 
W.r^ Ricketb promptly wont out to encounter the mutiueera^ search¬ 
ed for them all daj^ and came upon them after nightfaU. llis 
auxiliaries fled i his solo supporters were a detachmerit of Captain 
Rothnej's corpa, the 4th Sikhs, under Licuteimut WiJliiuns, who 
was severely wounded; ho had to work a gun with his own hands 
until his ammunition run outp and then vvae obhgod leluetiintly 
to retreat- At JulJuudur and Litdhldna, aa in very many other places^ 
the rebels had outwitted theni$elvi% In their eager hurry to 
escape from Jullundur, they took blank cartridges and left the 
balled cartridges behind^ They arrived at Ludhiana, and in the 
height of their triumpfa at occupying the fort foundp^ to their 
dismaVp that it ii^ntainod vast stores of guns and powder, but no 
shot^ They had none with them, not even muskot halla^ To remain 
wa3 nsolcs^- Thoy evacuated Ludhidna and roaohed Delhi in safetyp 
owing to the weakness of the pursuit which was luudc by the 
military from Jullmidur^ However Lndhhioa was saved Tho 
grand trunk road remained m our powor^ None euifered oven- 
tnally from the riot except the rioters themselves and the city 
which harboured them. Twonty-two of tho pluadcrera were hoj].ged 
the next day^ and the city wa$ fined Bs. 

Of this measure Mr. Montgomery writes : *'The proposal to 
levy this fine emanated from Mr. Ricketts himself It met my cordial 
approvalp and has been saaetioiiod by the ChTof Commissioner^ 1 
consider it one of the most masterly atrokea of policy of the whole 
Punjab. The principle is w^cll understood hy tnc people^ that when 
any memboTB oj a community diagmee themselves by violent encroach¬ 
ments on the rights of others^ the whole community to which thoy 
belong atones for their guilt by pecuniary compensation to the 
suflerors; and by a fine to Governioout for its outraged authority^ 
In this case it produced the most strikingly beneficial effects It 
nuieted not only Ludhy.Ei% but all the six market towns of the 
district. It inspired a salutary dread of Government, which was so 
manifestly iaclined to hold its own and care for neither prince^ 
peasant nor mutineer- Compensation was made to all the su berets to 
the full extent of their losses, leaving a small balance which will 
nearly cover tho loss to Goveminent property-.” 

After the display of such au aoiinqa by the rabble of Ludhiana 
and its neighbourhood, it was necessaiy to put it out of their power 
ever to display it agahiH To this end, all native houses wdtJiiu SOO 
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jarda cif the fort Trete levelled, and the Gijar popnlatioTi turned out 
to the^ow lauds beyond the city. The QhjaiB of the whole distriet 
Tvere diamned* but not the Jats, as *tbeir aabsetiuent <xNjpenitioa 
uvith the Sritish Government was reasonably to be expected firom 
tho good feeling they had already shown* The Gujfirg were also 
deprived of their boats, and indat« Bkins (for crossing the river) 
were made contraband amongst them. The low Hindustioi popula¬ 
tion Gwarming in the old cantonmoint was dispersed and sent home« 
Particular instances of eedition occurr^ bciddes the great 
ebullition on Juno 8th* A fauatical Giijar maulvi^ after proaebing 
sedition for some time, went oS to Delhi One or two of the Kibul 
pensioners (descendauta of Shah Shujah) followed his example* 
The 8rd Native Injantry, before they left, were also known to be 
firebrands, but nothing could bo proved agEunat them. The Hindu 
chaudhrls wore, a$ a bi^y^ timid and lukewarm in oui o^uso. On tho 
other hand, instances of good feeling ivere also manifested. Rani 
Singh, one of those Hindu chaudhrls (or headmen)^ was an honomble 
exception to his dass^ He was ever active in laying in supplies^ 
and at a v^ critical time advanced nearly Rs, 3,000 for the public 
service. The Jata of the Raihot tbd.ua, when lufoTTned of the 
miitiDics at Ferozepoto and JuHnndur^ sot themselves towatch all the 
roads and wells with the aim of seiriug stragglci^ It were an 
endless task to enumerate all the iostances of gow and bad feeling 
among the people of this districL The outline here furnished will 
show the difficulties that the district officers had Co battle with, and 
tho energy with which they met them. The Muhammadan Giijar^ 
of the arc the only people of tho district who appear to have 
shown any di^tifeclion, but it in tho nature of this tribe to be 
discontented* The Hindu Jats, who form the mass of the populatioD^ 
could have nothing in eommon with the mutineers, and were 
steadfastly loyal to us. Not a single instance of disturbance in any 
part of tbe district, save in tbe town of LudhiAna, ia recorded, 

T(ie KAku ciiiLr^nk* The ouly event left to chronicle is the ** mad attempt"' by the Kukas 
in 1873. An account of the ri$^ of this sect will bn found in the 
next chapter. The procoedings of Ram Singb's followers had 
caused anxiety to GovernmcDt for many years, and special pre¬ 
cautions were from time to time taken to prevent l^e gatherings 
of them* Small dUturbauces occurred at the religious fairs here 
and there; and in 1B70 '* butcher" murders were eommitteci in 
one or two places, the rage of tho Kukas being dbr^ted agaiost 
the killers of kine. On tne IJth January 1873 there was a meeting 
of Kbkos at Bbainh a <^f about 150 of these, after working 
themselves up into a state of religioua frenxyt started off under 
tho leadership of two Jats of Sakmundi in PatiiJa territory. Ram 
Singh informed tho police of their intention to do some mischief, saying 
that be had no ccntjol over them ; but ki was considered sufficient to 
sec them out of cur tciritoTy* They were armed with axes, stieks> 
only, and are said to have declared that the town of Maler Kotla 
would be the object of their attack. They went to Pael in PatUla 
territory without causing aa 3 ^ disturbance, and re-appeared next day 
near to Maloudh, the seat of Sardar Badan Smgbp on which they 
mad'^ a sudden onset with the idea, probablyi of getting anus and 
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jwofl0y ^Thfty aro said to have wiinted tlio SanJAir to lead thoiai lo Chjaptar IL 
this attach two men x^ere killed on each dJe and a few i^oundcd, — 
and the ga% suojaeded in securing three horses. Sf“° J”TU^ Kuk. 

No om joined tbeto any where on their march, nod they 
numbered more than 150 men at the outside. They next p^eeded 
to Kotla, which is nine miles distant from Malaudh^ and on the mom- 
inff of the loth made a sudden attack on the paince and t^ury of 
the Naw4h ^ but were dri¥en off when the Kotla guards om recover¬ 
ed ficFm their surprise, and purauedto Hurr in ill® 
tory where to the number of 6S they surrendered to the Patiala 
authorities. At Makudh and Kotla they had killed 10 men ^id 
wounded 17;! while their own loss had been 9 killed and 3S wounded. 

On getting news of the attacks on Malaudh and kotia, Mr Lowan, 
the Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana^ started for the latter pJacCi 
and telegraphed for troopSp which arrived soon after, Mr, Low an 
executed by blowing from guns at Kotla 49 of the captured 
and the others w'ere tried by the Giimtaissioner (Hr, Forsy^th), thus 
ended the Kiika outbreak of 1872. If the Kukas over h^ any 
plans for a rising they miiafc have been completely upset by th^e 
inflane proceedings of a small body of faDatic3> rushing about the 
country armed with sticks and aies. The people of the villages 
through which they passed appear to have been scared by taont, and 
the inhabitants of Rutr, where they w ere captured, deserted thc^ 
houses in a body on the approach of the band. Of coui™ Bam Smgh 
and his doctrines were responsible for what happened i and he hro 
become a danger to the State, os ^milar disturhanocs might he 
created at any time by his follDwere* Rim Singh was at onco , 
deported* and has remained a State prisoner ever sinc^ i r 

The district has few monuments of antiquity. Such places ol ^DiCi^ukEcAoC tiie 
internet as there arc in the towns will be referred to in the separate us no 
accounts given of the municipalities in Chapter VL The notice of 
the Hindu period at the eomtuenceiuent of this chapter eon^ns 
such information as is available about the mound of SuneL There 
are also mounds at ^voml other pieces; but they generally mark the 
site of a parent village from w'hich those about have t^ou their 
origin. Thus between Gujarwal and Phallcwil the mound of JHaie* 
marks the settlement of the Garowals, As monuments ol 
the Mughal empire, we have at a dislanoo of two aloag the old 
Badshahi Road wiwaV 5 marking the distances; and a fine 
every sixth or seyenth The isuidr# are of masonry< and about 

12 feet high. They ai!e in a good state of proservatioUp but have no 
inscriptions. They are said to have been built in the reign of Shan 
Jah5n. The semi at Ludhiana has long since disappear^, that at 
Domhs is in Patiala territory, whila that of Lashkan Khan, about 
seven miles on this side of Khanuay is a jnaguificenL bui.ldi^ m 
very good preservation. The inscription telb ns that it waa built 
by Lashkar Khan iu the reign of Aurang^eb, It is now ^Idorn used 
by travellers since the Railway w*as opened The^raiat Kkaona 
jg now part of the town ; but the walls are entire- There was a large 
*^ lmaini" or tomb, at Tihara of about the $ame date, but this was 
washed away by the river in 1868, The Sikhs erect^ 
places Li the district^ most of which were demolished in l84o. ihe 
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monnjTtcDt in tho field of Aliwil hfljt alre^y been peforraj to. This 
haa been recently repaired or rebuilt. The cemeteiy of Ludhiltia ia 
crowded with Tnonuments of quaint design, remnants*of tho days 
wheti there was a large body of troops here. 

The manner in ivhich the various portioiis of the district are 
liable to be affected by drought Is fully discussed in Chapter IV, 
(page 144). The earliest famine of which men talk is that ofSambat 
1787 (A-D. 1730>. The momory of it is preserved in the saying 
''satftssiake maria hua,” applied to a man who has got food and 
refuses to feed a atarvlng beggar j but no particulars are forthcoming 
os to how the people lived, or what was the eirtont of its ravages. 
There was drought in A.D. 1759 and again in 1770, but appar^tly 
no femine; and the affects were only felt for a few montha The 
memory of these visitations has been effaced by that which fallowed 
The terriblo famine of Sambat 1840 (A.D. 1783), called “chalia,'* 
appears to have spared no part of Nortbem India, and this district 
suffered with the rest of the country. It began with the failure 
of the autumn rains of Satubat 1S39, there being little or no yield 
in the kharff and following rabi harvests. Prices rose from Bhddon 
(Sanibat 1839), and by Baisdkh {Sambat 1840} wheat was selling 
at 20 seem iaeheha (8 Beers pne*fl) a rupee. Rmo fell in ETHr. 
but not afterwards; and the kharif crops of Sambat l$40all withered 
In Kdtak of that year wheat was at 8 sccra itaeAcA* (34 seem 
pfteia} a rupee; and, if we consider the difference in the"value 
of money then and now, we may realize the extent of calamity 
from this. The rabi was not sown except at the wells, of which 
there were not nearly so many os now. In Chet Sambat 1841 
there was tain: and in Har the usual autumn fells began. The 
khurif and rabi following were very good. The pressure of 
famma lasted nearly years altogether, and the mortaUty must 
have been tremendous. Grain could not be bought for money* 
and pwpla are said to have died with bags of rupees under 
thmr heads. All natural affection was lost sight of, and parents 
rebb«l their children of their food and looked on to see them 
die. Many emigrated beyond the Jamno, where there appcoin to hnve 
been BometWng to live on. Peopio are even said to have been driven 
to mnntbaliam, Tho cattle died everywhero; and, when the ruin 
did come, men had to drag tho pfongb through tho fields. The green 
crop WM eaten whenever the heads were formed, and many n^pfo 
lost their lives from siekncas brought on by improper food Eamme 
was aa usual followed by disease. When the people were able to 
resume the cultivation of their land, the country gradually re 
covered its prosperity; but the horrora of the "chalia " will long be 
remembend It is worthy of remark that not a single village was 
totally deserted in this femine. Proprietor abandoned their land 
here and there, and many must have died; but tho mass of them 
adhered to thew villages, probably in most cases because there were 
wells at which the survivors could eke out some sort of existence. 
The history of no village contains any allusion to its haring been 
de^rted at this time; a.id the few that date their foundation from a 
later period than the 'chaUa were settled by the ruler of the time 
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in the surplj^ of soma old village coDtroij to the wishes of the 
rightful ownera* 

The next famine was in Sambat I 860 ( 1 S 12 13 A.D.), The 
kh^f of Sambat 1868 and rabt folio wing ware poor^ and fodder 3cim3c. 
liam fell at but stopped» and the tbarifof Sambat 1869 and 
mbi succeeding failed, except at bhe wclU* Grain rose to 18 scera 
iackcfies (7 seers piicfa); and straw was not to be had. There was a 
tromendoiis loss of Cattle, and oxen censed to have anj valuOp being 
given a way for nothing, or turned loose in the helda The autuinu 
rains of Sambat 1870 were good, and nrices fell The loss of humun 
life was not perhaps vep' great, and was confined to the poorer 
classes, labourers and artizans, in the towns and villams. 

The history of the " nabiaor scarcity of Sambat 1 S 9 <} (1333 
A.DJ 13 aa follows. Grain was selling at two mautida ^ pucka) a 
rupee when it began. The autumn mins of Sambat 1890 ^led; and 
the two harvests produced almost nothing except at the wells, where 
carrots and other vegetablea were grown. The loss of human life and 
of cattle appears not to have been considerable j and the price 
of gram was never higher than 17 ^ers pucka; but this was of 
course very dear for those times, and vrould mean 8 or lOecCis a 
rupee now. In Sambat 1894 them wm a scarcity, hut not of much 
severity- The people had not, however^ recovered from the " ninety/* 
Witness the couplet:—- 

" Saved from the 90 , succumbed to 94 ; there were clouds by 
day and stony nights,'’ 

Of the next seoraitj, of 1860 - 61 , we have official infor¬ 
mation. The account for this district is as follows. The mbi of Sum- 
hat 1917 (1860 A J)r) was poor, the winter rains having 

&i 1 ed ; and the ^co of wheat rose to 34 seers pmka by Baisakb. 
There was rain in Har^ but not in the following months ; and the 
hhorif was sown, but withered There was a grmt drain on the 
grain stores of this district, caused by the scarcity in those to the 
south; and the price of wheat rose till it reached at one time seven 
or eight seera a rupee. The rabi wag veiy poor* but did not fiiil 
entirely ; and the rains of 1918 were plentiful. There was a great 
scarcity of fodder and a considerable loss of cattle; bat none of 
htiman life fram actual starvation, in the villages at alt events. 
It was a famiDe in the "^Banrar'^ country (Robtak, Hissar, 
and D urn be ra fiocked northwards from those |>arts. The people say 
** Kil then upje bura/^ “ a famine coming from the Bingar 

is bod." The stores of grain were sold at an immense profit^ 
which probably more than compensated for the loss of cattle. The 
ficancity of Sambat 1917 will bo found to be the tumiDg point in 
the fortunes of many agriculturists of the western and Jan^at 
villages^ Mogt of them had grain in stora ; but the unlucky few 
that had not were compelled to incur a debt of wMcb they have 
never got rid. Mortgagns in Jagraon tabsil can be as ofren as not 
traced back to the ^* 17 ” (“ satJirah ") or the followingSo "' {** panji 
There was some acuto distress amongst the lower classes ia the 
towms; hut the whole famine expenditure appears to have amount¬ 
ed only to about Rs, 6 ,(XH); and, althoiign a suspension of 3 per 
cent, of the revenue was considered necessary^ the balance was 
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soon realized. Captain (aftem^anis Colonel) McSeilg Tirritea in 
IBGI that the luouej-leDdera were complaining that the Jata had 
paid ofT alt their debts and taken the grain trade completely out 
of the hands of the regular merchants. 

The scarcity of A.D. 1869-70 was, as regards this diatrict; of much 
the satno character as that of L8G0-6L ; but the harvests were better^ 
and the injury dope was confined to a not reiy considerable loss of 
catllCt ond to debt incurred by mdividuals Irom this cause or £mm 
tbeir having to pnrebase grain for food Wheat went os high as 
eight or ten seera a rupee j bat the people alfcetod by this were 
usual the artizans and labourers m the towns. There was on both 
cecasicins a good deal of immigration from the south of starving 
people. The whole expenditure on relief works amexinted to Rs. 7^000, 
incurred entirely in the tmvns. On the other hand the mass of the 
a^eultural popnlatioiip at all events of the western parts of the dis¬ 
trict, where the effects of famine ought first to be felt, profited greatly 
by the high prices as in ]86D| and the advantages to them as a whole 
far outweighed the evile. Nominal snspeDsions to the amount of 
Ks. 2r500 were sanctioned; but the balances recovered next year. 


ia77-78.4.D. In the reports of 1877-78 Ludhiana la show n as''unaffected." 

The harvests were very Cair j but prices w^etc run up to famine rates 
ID consequence of the demand from the North-Weatern Provinces, 
^lodras and Bombay* This was to the entire benefit cf the culti¬ 
vator^ and to such os hod stores of grain* 

GciicnU canciuiion. Ill the Settlement Report the famine history of the district Ls 
thus summarised: Thus we have the history of the lost centuty os 
follows : a terrible famiEie with immense loss of life in A.D. 178S ; 
acute distress in 1612, and distrese in 1S83 and 1S37 felt by most 
people. But for the development of conimunicaticms which took place 
after annexation 1 do not think that prices would have been very 
high in I860 and 1868; and it is probable that the gain to the 
agricultural population was greater than the loss in those ycara^ 
There is, lioweycr^ a very considerabb portion of both towm and 
villaga population who will always be affected by a rise of prices^ the 
classes who sub^t by Labour paid for by a cash wage j and to these 
must be added the numbers of imiuigrauts who arc driven into this 
district by &nime in the country to tho south of it*** 

Some conception of the development of the district since it 
wiaitaUcm. came into Our hands may be gatherod from Table No. II, ’ivhieb gives 
some of the leading statistics for five yearly periods, bo for as they 
ain available ; while most of the other tables appended to this work 
rive cotup^tive figures for the last few jeais^ In the case of Table 
No* IL it is probable that the figures are net always strictly couipar- 
able/their basis not being the same in all cases from one period to 
another; but the figures maybe accepted as showing in general 
terms the nature and exteut of the advance made, 

FomLDLtloTl q 1 The district practicalljr assumed its prescet dimenaions m 1850. 

duLiict kiiii The hrst mrtion which came under British rule consisted of the 
el iKninJnr^ cautcs belooginp to Jind which lapsed in 1835, on the death of Raja 
&ngAt Singh Without direct hciis. These estates mcluded Ludhi- 
Jina itself uud Si villages, yielding a revenue of Rs. 
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On the temiL nation of the Sutlej campaign the whole of the 
Lahore and Kapuiihala temtoriea on this side of the river were 
coDfiscateih together with oue-quorter of the po^esdoDS of the 
Nibha Bdja, and the whole of those of the Ladwa chief. In 
lS49p on the annexation of the Punjab, the territories of the petty 
sirdars and confederacies, who had been under our protection aince 
I308> but had enjoyed a sort of indepcDdoucCt were incorporated in 
the Ludhiana difitricb as jagfra. 

From the time of the constitution of the district up to 1866 it 
waa divided into four tahsils: Samrfila (aUo called at one time 
Saiui Laahknn Khan), Ludhbiai^ Fakhowll and Jagraonj hub in 
1866 the Pakhow&l tabsll was broken up^ and a few villager addeil 
to JagraoR, while most of them were attached to Ludhi^aa There 
are now three taltsib^of which one has its head-quarters at LudbidDa; 
and the otbora at Samr^la and Jagraon^ 

The Ludhiana tohsil has a larger revemte than nsmrly half of 
the districts in the province^ and from a glance at the map it would 
appear as if the grouping of the villages was very awkward, those 
of the Janynf lying much neater to Jagrann than to Ludhiana 
But the whole of the htalaudh parganah, which includes the vUln^es 
about Matnudh and also the detached once referred to above, is, with 
the exception of two or three villages assigned to other jaglrdars, 
held in jlglr by the Makwidh family. 

The tahsib are further subdivided into paiganahs, distributed 
atnoug the four old tahella. The parganabs are as fellows 


TaiiU 


Ludhiana 


Pakhow&l 


•1 


Parffmah, 

rUmedpur* 

Bhartgarh. 

\ Ddkha. 
SdtiahwdL 
Ludhidna. 
N drpur, 
^Akdlgarh* 
Basaian. 

^ FakhowdL 
Cungrana* 
UalaudlL 


TmML 

Samrkla 

Jagraon 


i Utslan. 
Bahlolpur 
Khanna. 
r Bhiindri. 

I Jagraon, 
***^ Siahwan. 

I Siwaddt 
[ Hattur* 


On the abolition of the Pakbowal iabsili the parganahs of 
PakbowAl, Gungr^na and Halaudh were added to Lndbidna, and 
those of Akaigarh and Bossian to Jagraon. 

At oimoxation the oouatiy was found to be divided into ildqat, 
or eollectioBs of villages each held by a chief; and at the Regular 
Settlement these were doubled up in some places^ and in othem 
preserved as separate paiganahs, with a very unequal reaulL Thus 
Khanna porganah contains 118 villages, and has a revenue of 
Rg- li70,969; w hile timed pur has 13 villages, and R$. 14,414 revenue. 
These pargamhs have not oeen retained in the new Settlement. 

The following table shows the officers who have held charge of 
the district since azmexatiouj eo far a$ the iDformatiou is available. 
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ff P:ran4relh 
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explain Ffiiei 
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f, NiriHl _ 

1 p, RirkrtU _ 

1, Hi^mij ^ 

^ H« 

« C* F. ELUo-LL 
u Sisjmn 
^ 0. *5W 

' C^tpiliio MmN^« iS „ 

1 II BftTin „, ^ 

tf MhN^hJ „ 1 

Mr, a F. EltmU 

C«pmXa Miltftr 

M Fflikff H*+ „, 

Mr, Tb^tomt 

,p Tbilwfl ^ _ ; 

^ C* P, Hmo*t 

Ckpl«i]9 B. P. GiudaD 

CoL S. Elliott 
n H»»r* „ 

Mr, C, W, 

Col, P» Muivell 

Mr. 4?. Cti^wui 

Mmjai PmmM ^ 

Cipcuii CL 

If G. G. YquDiF ,„ 

„ B. X M, I^g ^ 1 

Mijor E, P. Gut^imi 

Mr. G, M. OpiTit 

CppUia G, B. Mu-plirMDi]^^ ][l 

Ur, G. E. W^kfiofd 
„ F. H. 0, Bullock 

G. P. Bird 
,,. G, E* Wqi45eld 

im 

llLb JuDi 184^ 
IS£B 
^ IB&O 

JfuTr-ei&bw 1660 
1664 
1S64 
1BG4 

j^tMUslHr 1664 
1860 
MArch 1860 
1667 
186T 
1M7 

Qci^f 1866 
Mbj 164^ 

71^ MiiMb 1863 

1887 
Qcktbtr 1S«7 
1667 
IB&J 

Iff! April 1609 
leth OcbaW 1609 

laih Jflif 1670 
4>Etf^ 1670 
1870 
mt 
im 
April 1670 
£Stb Oelobci 1876 
1870 
April im 
1077 
1&7T 

13ib: Atifujpt 1677 

lOtb Februirj 1^1 
EOtL doL 1B8I I 

24tb Oi^tobtr 1881 

lOiA Jtm 1649* 

Eo. 1650* 
AboatO DWillif. 
ilo* 0 4 d, 

jAEiiurj 16^ 1 

About 1 xuuolb. 

JuM llKl 

OpptcDber 1^7. 

For 8 BiobtbiL 

7lE Morcb^ 1660. 

Jnij 1803, ^ 

aittMij]ee7. 

1 titoPlElL 

17tli Gclobtr IBflT, 

1 UHiiktl],. 

1 

31 tt MMib 1609. 

ITtli Otitober 1669, 
Iflibiuljr 1879. 

S motitlMi* 

Jifiiurt lB7a, I 

A lov diijiu 

Sod Miich''ig7l. 
38tk4>rt4W 187?. 

Mftrfb 1ST81 

1 monlH, ’ 

SlAtMAToh 1677. 

13tb AufuJit 1677. 
lOtb Fcbruirr J^J, 

EQtb. Aivguit |66L 

SAtb Oet^bci 1661. 
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CHAPTER IlL 


THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A.-STATISTIOAL 

Tabk No. V gives sepanite sbatiBtics for each imd fox llie 
whole district, of the dlstributioa of populatioD over towns ^od Cliapter m, A. 
viJlages, over Area^ and among houses and Ikinilies ; while tho num¬ 
ber of houses ill each town is shown in Tshk No^ XLIIL 

The statistics for the district as a whole gi^e the following 
figures. Further taformatiou will bo found in Chapter II of the 
Census Roport of 18S1 


BtatSstfesl. 
Diflifl t^uilo^n of 

[jop[i|AUou< 


K'crccntag^ of toUil popoliition who hte in. Tilijige$ ... | 

rar^lpo|i[iliil][rti per vUlngfl 
ATflrnj^e LqU] per iRr) tOTD 

Niitialjer of Titlagei per lOO Bqiinre pail» 

AverA^ distjiocis tcom to in milet 

fTolat firm | 
^CuUambis nita. | 

Nuinber o£ reildlcat tsttilHn per ecoupied boEue 


Keimbflr of peracu per ocsapiAl honde 
b'liajtwer flf pertons per rai'Jflot fiimilj 



peraotw 

Mklcg 

FcEnKEi$f 


Tntiil poptilAilild 
aiirai popDiblion 
Tolftt popuEblLon 
iSwrml population 
tnia] popiMiUkin 
ft oral popq[AUDD 
Viltugci 
Towna 
Yillng;qi 
T&wna 

VIUfl|C9 

Towua 


SE'i^Q 

gts 

7So 

VM 
450 
R^O 
s&s 
479 
490 
4124 
1 32 

tes 
6'Ofi 
4 1? 
3SO 


Bfr. Walker^ who has more accurate statistics of cultivatbu than 
w'ere available at the time of the Census, has in the Settlement 
Report tho following interesting discussion of the distribution of 
population 

TJic nunaber of persons per square mile is 450 on total area and 
543 on cultivation (I'l acres of cultivatiDn a hoad)i these averages 
being workc<] out on the area as surveyed in 1 S 79 -S 0 nod the Census 
of l&SL But the bare figures give us no itifortnation on the point 
which h of greatest importanoo, the pxe^uro of population on the 
land; and we are driven to consider that constantly reearring problem 
of the classification;, with a view to determine what proportion 
actually depends on ogricultiire^ I have set down thourt)an popula¬ 
tion at 33,052 ; but in the case of each of the towns there b a iaige 
area attached and belonging to readmits. Thus Uio area of Raikot 
is larger th^ that of any tillage in the district, except one; and it 
would have, if there were no tawa-, a villcigo populalion of 4,000 to 
5 , 000 . So, toOp Ludhi 5 .na and Jagronn have h number of sepamtn 
village aieaa attached to thepir the agricuUuruJ population liviug 
inside tbe^ towns, I calculate that the tow»ii populalion proper 
does certainly not exceed SO^OOO. We are then left with a riirai 
population of 558 ^ 335 ; but this docs not put tis far on our way. Com-^ 
tduation of oocupaiious is tho rule amongst the tion-proprietaty popu¬ 
lation^ Olid the recent Census could scarcely have been expected to 
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give US ^ GWificatlou that could be relied on to show ho^ much of 
this rural population should be set down aa depending on ^^culturej 
and how much on trade and manufactuto, Jndoed, such an armwgc- 
ment is not possible with a socie^ so constituted as that vve have to 
doal with here. The whole rural population tnay be said in a sense 
to be supported by the land, each village bebg for most pnrposea a 
separate comniuaitj^ All the implements of ogrigulturep the tnaterinls 
and furniture of the houses, with most of the ordinary clothing, are 
produciid in the village; and only a few artieles of luxury, such as 
brassHlishe!!, wedding clothes, &c., are ptirehased in the towns. The 
occupations of the Tarions classes in the village hang h^ther^ $o 
that they' cannot well bo separated. Thus the menial classes 
{iarkfidn Mtdr^ chamdr) are really the servauts of the cidlivator* 
helping him in his work by tnaHug and rcpaiiiug his impleiiient-% 
and receiving as their wages a share of the piodnec. They do httb 
work for outsiders; and they often combine with their hereditary 
oceupation that of agriculture. Even the shop-keepers, who are not 
a aumcTOUB clofia In moat viUnge^, and occupy a very mferior positiofi, 
being mostly of the Idn tdl b^hna" class (sellers of salt and oilj, are 
only assistants to the cuUivatora, supplying them iviEh salt and such 
uecessories ae they can do t grow or mate for themselves. Wo might 
say that the whole population, after deducting that properly bebng- 
iog to the towns and subsisting by manufactures and mdustries quite 
separate from agricult urOp depends on the soil ; and I think that any 
attempt to determine what proportion of it is supported solely by 
agriculture must be mere conjecture. The density of the rural 
populatioE ealcuiaied in this manner is 4EK) per square mile of 
eultivation^ or 13 acres cultivated per head It varies ff^tly. 
as was to expeted, occordiug to the agriculture of the district 
Thus in the ricii Smur^la B^t, where ihe soil ia very fertile and much 
of it yields two crops ia the year, the incidence is 000; and in the 
Upper Dhdia CSrcle of the same tahsil, where 40 per cent of the 
eu I dvatioD is irrigated p it is 000; while ia the sandy Lower Dhaia 
tract, just oyer the B6% it is only 407; and in the Jangal Circle of 
Ludhiana, writh a minlall of 17 taebes and no irrigation, it is 3 LB. 
The following ore the details of the three most thickly-populated 
tracts of the dktriet 


Xi4,ei4W«iil CtfifiK 

Trrpini prff 
mllie' c!iilLiir^irfr^ 

icdt SiLCDiiSB 

6ca 

Uppfr Dhii^SuQTiJA 

m 
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“ Thc5o proportions arc as high as in most of the highly culti¬ 
vated tracts of the provinco, although they are much below those of 
s&tne parts ef Hoahtarpur and JuUundur. ^horo can be no doubt that 
in places there La to some extent a pressure of fn^pulation, ospecially in 
the tracts nameni and in the eastcra put la of Ludhiana tahsil, Bdt an 
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iinlitntTa ' This nrefflure is not uuiTorsfil, but sliowaiteolif iu the older 
JSi Wer'T'Sl.^s «bers the p™«33 ef BobJimion of land hf^ been 
otiji iargtr_^nLUfa<. ♦hese vwrv tracts where the cultiifation 

going people are m«t tied down to their Tillnge& 

'Cv ft mSTA s^ f„anain»M«- 

h^r^birth the apricultcrist b bound to the bnd, which reqn^ 
hh every hour the last thing he thinks ef « 

jS iB required, and this b what the cnitivator d^ possess 
^ » As for diatrihulioQ b, houses and faraili^ the custom mtlw 
villaceg is for each family to have a separate houBO, and it » very 

J a hoV coo"!.™ 

turiat whoa fee altnost mvaruibly eetsup a_ - tanl 

S i. til. p™m™ .^.S-t ">«{ "“"iS t“ 

in villas'es T ho town returns show two mmihea to ewa no , 
ai S a^ats in So city of Ludbiina. This is probably dne to 

faniilms^togo^^erm p^ndpal districlB and sUtes with 

which the district hna exchanged population, the ™' 

wrants in each direotion, and the distribution of immigrants by 

Tr“ii pto 

— -eration b shown m the maigin. l(ie wwi 

number ofreBidentB bom out of the district 
is 01.47S. of whom 32,731 mo males aad 
58,607 femaks. The uumbet of people booi 
in the district and living m other parta of the 
Punjab ia 85,593, of whom 30,9o5 we malea 
and 54,640 females. The fipros be ow show 
the general distribution of the population by 
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The following rein arks on the ralgrationto and from Ludhiina are 
taken from the Census Report an intar mediate 

£i*ES 3 SSrS^^KSS 

while ItkttnKtairmrngniQtafromtbe centml ataV.s nmcniiaioi 
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south. Ou the other budd, tho mpbt csiteiiaioii of cm^l irrigatioi^ 
111 ^Oic, Aiimtaar and Ferozepore has sltiacted a lai^e erdigrallon 
to those diatrictei Murh of the emigration in the cage of PerosseporOp 
Umlwln and Julliindtirj and almost all the emigpotioci to Mo£;liiiiTpur, 
IS of the reciprocal type, while in the case of the Native States no 
le^thao Revea-tenthaofthe migmntaate women. The Kaahmir 
coioDy til the town of Liidhj^ia does not appear to have been re¬ 
cruited to auy couaidctable extent during the lifetime of the present 
generation." 

fillies in the statement below show the popnlatioii of the 
aiatnct m it stood at the three eniimerations of 1S55, ISGS, ISSl:— 
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It will be s«ciith&t the aDnunl increase of populaUoa per 10 000 
been 4i for tualee, 40 for females and 44 for persons, at 
which rate the male popubtioa would be doubled in loG’S yearu. the 
female m 1710 years, and the total pepulaifon in 156 5 years* Sup- 
IMSing the same rate of increase to hold good for the next ten years 
the population for each year would be in hnutlreds— 
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The incre^ m urb^ population since 1868 has been slfahtly 
greater^an thatio rural populatton, the numbeis Uviog in ISgl 

;8?8 being 107 for urban and 106 tot total popu¬ 
lation. The populations individual towns at the respective 
emiu^mtions^ shown undw their several headings in Chan^ \1 

U i“ , ? owtnct the increase of population since 1868 for the 

vnnoua (;Ah 9 dl 3 13 shewn below-:—* 
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The question of increase of population is thus (liacosscd by Air, 
Walker , 

Taking the Census figures w correct, wc find that there htis 
been a steady iticrease, which amounted to 11 per cent m the first 
thirteen yean? and to half that proportion in the nejit thirteen, the 
rate of increase having been the same in the towns as in the rural 
iwpulation. No safe oonclu^ons can of course bo drawn from the 
figurea alone without consideration of the idrc?iinstances of the 
district at the various periods, and these I will proceed to notice. 
When we annexed the country after the Sutlej campaign of 1S45 we 
found it very fairly cultivated; for our predecessors, the Sikhs, had 
done their best to increase their revenues by encouraging agriculture ; 
and all the States and Chiefs were under onr own protection or that 
of Lahore. Petty feuda were uncommon, and there was genemi 
peace. But the Sikh revenue system was what wc should call 
oppressive; and the rule of aomo of the chiefs was a mixture of 
tyrtony and rapacity, Promrty id land was considered a burden, 
which often under a bad ruler becamo too heavy to be bomo ; and 
society innst have been in an unsettled state owing to the fre<iueDt 
changes of ruloroi In the same way there was a certain amount of 
trade; but it was checked by the transit duties levied at short dis¬ 
tances by each independent chief, and by tho general lawlessuesa. 
With our rule came perfect security to the hnsbandtuaji and to the 
trader; and an immediate development of the resources of the 
muntry by the protection aflorded to life and property and tho open¬ 
ing out of communications. The increase in cultivation must have 
been very great in the few years that followed the Summary Settle¬ 
ment of 1S47 ; but there are no details to show what tt was. When 
the survey for the Begular Settlement was made in the years I85ft-SS 
it was found that there was a proportion of Hi acres cultivated in 
each 100 acres of arable area; and a great part of what remaiaed was 
brought under the plough within a short time after. Perhaps the 
best proof of the development of agriculture is tho immense falliu 
prices between 1S50 and 1860. The ruler had before that left tho 
peasant just enough to live on, and had taken most of his due? la 
kind ; whilo tho latter knew that tho more he cultivated tho more 
he would have to pay, and ho had probably as much laud under the 

S loueb 03 ho could manage. The effects ou the population of tho 
evelopment of resources that fuUowcdi tho introduction of our nile 
would take some time to show themselves, nnd would naturally 
appear between the years 1855 and 1868. There was not room for 
immigration on a Ini^ scale, the whole land being owned by tho 
villages ; tmd there was no tendency for settlers to como from any 
neighbouriug district, for tho w'hole country was m much the same 
condition.^ The increasa of population waa all inside the district. 
The margin of extension has tong ago been filled up, the proportion 
of culturable to cultivated being now one in ten; and the prudential 
check on population has te some extent come into effect There has 
been everywhere a sub-division of holdings, and in moat parts of the 
district the scareity of land has made itself felt At all events 
amongst the Jats and Bdjputa every man does not now marry as a 
matter of course, really I bcUeye oa aooount of the Mmediate 
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expetiBc ; And in most wiU fquad ono or two men viho 

have Fecaained ringle. It ia undoubtedly the case th^t a state of 
thing? equivalent to polyaTidiy prevails ainoiigat Oie Jats, though it 
is not reoogiibed aa an li> 5 titutioii: and the result is a distinct cheek 
on population. Tlia Sirhiml Canal has just been opened* and the 
productive pov^er of a l^;ge part of the district will thereby be 
increased- The portions edbeted by it arc those in which the popula¬ 
tion is now least dense ; and it will be necessary for the present 
cwltivatoTs to call m others to their aid. iJut the whole of the land 
hero also belongs to vUlage-s, and is mastly cultivated i and it is 
hard to say what the process of immigration will be, and whence the 
setllera will come* 1 doubt if the result will be to relieve the more 
thickly populated parts of this district of their aurplns population. 
Except for this opening I should be inclined to say that the popula¬ 
tion of the district had arrived at the stationai^ stage, and that the 
rate of increase iu the future would be at all events much smaller 
than in the paat." 

Table No. XT shows the total number of births and deaths 
registered in the district for the five years from IST7 to IbSl* and 
the births for 1880 and 1881, the only two years during which 
births have been recorded in rural districts. The distribution of the 
total deaths and of the deaths fimm fever for these five years over 
the twelve montba of the year is shown in Tables Noa. XIA and 
XIB* The annual birth rates per mille, calculated on tho popuhi- 
dou of 1868^ were as follows:— 
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The figurcs^ below show the annual death mtea per milk 
since 1868* calculated on the population of that year—' 
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The registmtion is still imperfect, though it b veariy improving; 
but the figures always fall short of the facts, and the fiuctuatbns 
probably correspond^ allowing for a regular increase duo to improved 
regiatmtioa* fairly clckscly with the actual fliictuationa in the birtlis 
and deaths. The historical retro^rpeot which forms the first part of 
Chapter III of the Census Keport of 1831, and especially the mnual 
chronicle from 1849 to 1881, which will be found at p.igo 56 
of that report, throw soma light on the fluctuations. Such further 
details S3 to birth nod death rates in individual town? as are 
aviulable will be found in Table Nop XLIV, and under the 
headiiiga of the several tow as in Chapter VI. 

The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in great 
detail in Tablea IV to VII of the Census Reijort of 1881, while 
the numherHof the sexes for each religion will be found iu Table 
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No, vn apjfcnded to the present work. The age atatistio must 
he ^cn subject to lunitatioiis, which will be found full? discussed 
ID Chapter YIl of the Census Keport. Their value rapidly diiui- 
Diahes as the numbers dealt with becoma smaller; and it is 
unn^e^arpr hero to give actual figures, or any statistics for tahaila. 
The following figures show the di^ribution by age of every 10 000 
of the population according to the Census figures — 
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below. The decrease at oacfc ancccsaivo euumeratton is almost 
tainly due to greater accuracy of cuumeratioQ— 
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■ Census of ISSl the number of females per 1,000 males 

m the earlier years of life was found to be as follows 
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.mamed and widowed for each 
wliffion, ai3tl also the distribution by civil condition of 

The Scttleracnt 

Cfticor w^te as follows in hi» Census report for the district ;— 

Although polygamy is rare, except in the case of very rich 
being taken by karewa. the nuiScr of 
single mnles is nearly double that of single females. The principal 
reason given for this is that one fiuuily will not give a dau«Thter In 
rnaina^' to another withont cither money or an exchange, by which 
ite maniage to a son of theim. The date mosUy 

Siri is now very high, so that manj 
men have to remain singlm But the real cansca aS, that males aiJ 

r oifr* end that they many at a later age. Moreover, 

la practically equivalent to polyandiy pm- 
aiJs among the iTats, though not openly recognized as on isstitution. 
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, " uplands the oonditiooa we veiy &vQunible tg loneevily 

the climata good and tho habits of tho people (Hindu*Juts moatlvl 
j- “ ® little fever evqiy year in the autuRiu, 

but the effects of this generally pass away at once, In the lowlands 
the cimiate ^ bad and fever almost uaiveraal fur 2 or 3 months 
e^ery y^ar. Thefie diflbrent eondltidiLs remit in longevity in the 
uplaMa, while m the Bet tho ooBstitutions of most people are under- 
miuodby annual atlacha offevor, and they seldom live to a great 
age, 1 do not think that religion or the habits of the people do 
miich to pt^iice this result; but, as already observed, nearly the 
whole population of the Bdt is Muhammadan and of the uplam^ 

■Umdu. Comparing Sikhs and Muhammadans we find _ 
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so that tho preportion ofpemons Jiving more than 60 years iszTcater 
amongst the former than amongst the latter ^ 

.f studied the 

statistics of the town of Ludhiiua, but I should think that the sani^ 

tary conditions and the habits of the people were not favoureblo to 
Jonpcvity* The sitimlion of the town, just over the Bet, is iin* 
healthy, and the aedentary habits of mostof the population are against 
It. -^re are no other mreumsUnces that I know of bearing on the 
subject of Jougcvity. Early child-bearing is not common, most mothm 

I 1 T* child is boriL 

IrcAlmofit oirt^nic ♦** Infanticide is unknown,* and female children are treated with 

ciiiltitcn, cla^ (the exception, perhaps, being theRii- 

'•^««W-^oo“'"«Syby moat Jai 
Khatns, buds and the lower tribes. Amongst Jats males are married 

SuSTnd oC l^yeare of age. Amongst Khatria, 

’ &o early marriages are common. 
Muhammadans genemlly marry at about the same age as Hindus 
Tabic ^o. XII shows the number of tnaana iu:«-i 
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and lepers in the district in each religioa. 
The preportions per 10,000 of either aex 

for each of these infirmities are shown in 
the margin. Tables Nos, XIV to XVII 
of the Census Report for 1381 gire fur¬ 
ther details of the age aud religion of 
the m&mia 
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But the tigures for the races of Christiana, which are 
ia Part Vil of Copter IV of the Census Report, are very untiuat* 
worthy ; and it is certain that many who were really Eutaaiaua 
returned theinselveaaa EuropeaDS. The figures for European birth¬ 
place are also iDcomplcte, as many Europeans made entries, 
probably names of villages and the like, which, though they were 
almost certainly English, could not be identified, and were therefore 
classed as “ doubtful and unspecified." The num ber of troops sta^ 
tbued in the district b ^ven at page 174, and the distribution of 
Euro^an and Eurasmu Christiana by tabsJla ia shown in Table 
No, V JI, 


SECTION B.—SOOIAIj LIPE. 

The villages of the district are built of sun-dried bricks ; but 
in mret will bo found one or two houses of masoni 7 . In the ordinary 
Jat vill^e of the eastern parts the houses are huddled together and 
^u into narrow bye-IsLUC^ which lead into the main thorough fares. 
These lanes are seldom more than four or five feet wide. The only 
entrauce to the village is by one or more gates, the number depend 
ing on the size of the villi^e ; and the people all live inside eacent 
the Ghanidn or other _ outoaste classes, who are not admitted, and 
have their houses at a little distanre apart or round the site, fbein? 
outwards. ^ 

The gates are the property either of the whole village or of a 
subdivision ©fit {Pmi or TAa/a), each subdivision hurtng in this 
case Its own. The form b the same in oil cases. On each side 
of the roadway to a distance of 20 or 30 feet a mud platlbnu, 
4 or 5 feet in height, u raised; and on these are built vemndahs 
closed on three aidre, but open with pillars towards tbo road, 
^^0 whole is roobd in (the verandahs and the roadway between 
them) and a very comfortable place of shelter formed, in which 
trnvcllcra rest and the people meet of an evening. There is 
wmetimes very great elaboration in these gates^ and the different 
Pattis will vie with each other in architectural display. The 
stylo of gate a very often a safe test of the condition of a village, 
but there are few now that have not towards the outside an areh of 
masonry work, covered with some sort of ornamental design. In a 
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Chapter HI, B. many yillagea the gate ia a moat commodioas strncture of solid 

iiia$onry, which would cost in many easea for a aingle Patti as much 
Bs Rs. itCK)0 j but everything, mctuding Labour^ h generally subeerib- 
ed, wood for benins, cowdung for burning lime, fee., and the only 
actual expenditure is on the pay of mnsonSL It is on these gates 
principally that the areliitectnml genina of the vlil^es shows itself. 
The Setilemetit Officer says that lie has often found shelter from a 
atorm in a Tillage gate ainidst a crowd of natives^ villogera and 
travellers, collected with the same objeett 

The interior of a vxUoge is^ as a rule, fairly cleaii \ it is outside 
that the filth collects. In the eastern parts the cultivated fields 
come to within a few yards of the houseSp leaving very little vacant 
space. Bound the site is the usual road, and outside of this are 
generally small hedged enelosures (ic^aVoA or gotidrcJi} in which the 
manure heaps arc kept, and the women make the cowdung fueL 
Thc^ enclosures may He toEethcr m a piece of the or waste 

land adjoining the site^ or they may be betw'een the fields and the 
road. Sometimes a proprietor is reluctantly compelled to devote a 
few S(|uare yards of one of his fields to this purpose. The villngn 
ponds (io&o) n^E the excavations from which the clay for building 
the village have been dug out They are used for purposes of ablutioD 
and for watering the cattle^ The drinking wells are gencmlly 
inside the village^ If a few p£pal trees about the pond be added, we 
have a complete statement of the surroundings of an ordinary village 
^ Samidla and eastern Ludhiana. These eastem 

villages are, as a rule, of average size ; but to the west, and especially 
in the Jagraoa tahdl along the FeroBepone borderp and in the Jangnl, 
the villages are much larger, and the houses more spread out, laud 
not being so valuable^ Enclosures for cattle and cow dung fuel are 
thrown out all round, the lanes m much widerp and tbero is gene¬ 
rally plenty of room round the site. The Muhammadan villages of 
the Bet are geaerfLlly smaller than those of the Dhala, and the sites 
are more open and etraggling* There are no gates, and entrance m 
possible at almpst any poinL The/aith takes the place of the gate 
iQ the Dbaia. This is situated outaide the village, generally under 
the shade of a pt/Iiftn treci and consislB of a couple of rooms^ 
built on cue side of a mud plat form three or four feet high^ Travel¬ 
lers rest herci and the people of the village meet; and above tdl the 
fiuklah is kept going. The iakia is tn efaaige of a f^qir who^e 
principal duty is to guard the in Wei and keep it ever alights A 
mde mosque is o^n attached to the fai-ia; and, if there is not one. 
the people pray in the fnlJO itself There is generally plenty of 
room round a Bdt village, the land adjoining the site being often 
uncultivated \ and the icdm/is or enclosuresj are larger tha n in the 
Dhaia. 

ordinary house of the Dhaia (belonging to a Hindu Jat> 

^ J^ii/ of a deodM, or porchj lending out of the lane. On one aide 

of this the cattle are tied and M at the kfmrliSf or troughs made 
of mud I nnd on the other arc the beds of the inmates; or, if the 
house Is a good one, and there ia plenty of room inside, the carts are 
l^pt here* The dfodlti leads into an open courtyard {ioAfi in 
Hindustani, hern called icrtt) with the same arrangement as the 
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deoiUif Lie latter being really used when it nuns, and the oatUa chapter B- 


and raea flrdinarily prefemtig the open space. Fflcicg the dsadht - —' 

acrosa the 'tira is tne ddtdn or verandah^ in front of the raom$ Social Life- 
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cooked; and at the other side is a koii or press, which is the 
Btore-room of the house. The people live principally in the ddldn: 
and the rooms are used for storing grain and ail valuables^ 

brass-dishes, &c.p and one for the agricultuml implements. This 
plan can be traced in all the Hindu Jat yiUages; bnt, while in J^ome 
of those tn SanuMa tahsil space is so scarce that the btra or 
courtyard is lepresented by a mere opening a few feet square in the 
roof, and the whole house is but one room^ the dsodhi and back 
rooms having been united, in the Jagmon tahsil and Jangal villages 
the housea ore very commodious, the courtyard, wide and the 
ddl&n backed with four or five rooms. In Samrila the village 
die cannot be c^rtended, and has to accommodate a much larger 
number of people than it used to. Many houses will be found 
to cover a space not more than 10 or 12 feet wide^ and about SO 
deep; and in this are crowded the faniiiy and the cattb. In 
Jagmon and the Jangal there is nothing to prevent the people 
spreading out^ and they are continually doing bo, often themBelTca 
keeping to the dwelling-hoiises inside and making a waikd 
enclosure, with a Bubstantial shed, for the cattle outside of the 
site. In the crowded vlllagea the tops of the honacB are much 
used ; and for getting upon them n strong wooden ladder is kept 
id the lane outsido the door, leaning against the wall, Evtsiy house 
bos one of these^ and the result is to make the pnssajo through 
some of the ullages very awkward for a horseman. The eflom 
and mabc stalks kept for fodder are stored on the top of the houses. 

The Muhammadans' houses in the Bdt have no d^odhi hut noniei of 
merely an open court surrounded by wnlb four or five feet high, into ^ litiiKLUiniiftas. 
which the kotri or house opens, generally without a ddldn or 
verandah. The cooking place, called cAwliJiil is roofed separateJy, 

On the bank of the river where there b oonstant danger of the house 
being washed away, the people livo in huts made completely of 
diatcMng (jhao or did grass), or four walls of mud have a thatching 
of this on the top of them. 

The furniture of the houses ia simple, and eousists of a few beds, FumHgre. 
as many low choira (called ptK) as there are women, spinning 
wheels (cAarHa), cotton gins {Mnii% and a ciakH or hand- 
mill for grinding com. The women sit on the chairs whoa 
ginning, The farming impbments are all kept in the house- 
xhe grain is stored m the iofip which is a press m^a of mud 
against the wall, or in a AojtAdH which is half sunk in the wall 
Those presses have an oponing with a wooden door in the upper part^ 
and thmgB are put in or lifted out of them. The bharda is n 
large cylmdar of mud, used for storing grain onljj with an opening 
at the bottom, through which the grain is allowed to mu when 
required These appliancea ore made by the women. In many 
houses wooden hexes will abe be found, being used for storing 
clothes principally, abo round ones of leather called patiir. 
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The cooluDg and other utensils of the Sjndus are almost entirely 
inGMie of broa^, the only ones of earthornfare beldg tb& water jar 
(pAnra) nod a cooking pot for TOgetablea {tdon}. Tlie tiommoa 
diahea are a pr6i or oasiOp in which the flour is kneaded; a 
t^rloioA, for water; a lai^fer veaseL of the flame shape called 
d&lui b which water or milk is kept for u^e; AnfMi a larger 
vessel, and a ffdffor, larger atilU mmc either of iron or of brass; 
a th^i or pLa^p from which the food la eaten ; and a kaior^ or 
shallow cup from which water or milk ia drunk These dishes are all 
of brass. The bread is cooked ou the common tiipa or giidle of 
iron. Kdut b a email cup ef brass ; karcki a spoon of brass, 
wood or copper. These with a cMmia or tongs, for airangiug 
the fij^p and a ^anddsi or Instruineiit for UfliDg a htaA off the 
fire, make up the usual kitclien uteasils of the JaL Taken 
altogether they represent a good deal of money. The Mubam-^ 
madans use an earthenware cooking pot^ which they call a AAndL 
Their other dish^ are of earthcnw'are^ or of copper tinned amongst 
the better classes^ and have different names from those of the Hindus. 
They usa a kHndU or basin for kneading ; a or plate 

for catieg out of ; a pid^a tHindu katom) or cup for drinkbg> 
made of earthenware* The copper dbbes used are a IMK or ^ »Late, 
a a godted or tciai. The td$cc or gridle is of iron, like that of 

the Hindus 

The dress of the people does not differ materially from that of 
other Punjab plain dbtncts. Tho Hindu Jat generally wears undyed 
clothes (one can acan^Iy call them white}p made of home^spun cotton 
stuff They consist in the sdmplcst form of three articles, a turban 
of coarse cloth, a waist cloth (dAoit) and a tchdd^tr or cloth w orn 
over the shoulders, the lost two being made of Hadar or dk&tar 
rather thicker stuff These, with a of shoes made by the vil¬ 
lage chamkr, constitute the simple and inexpensive wardrobe of ninc- 
tenths of the Jat population for the greater port of the year. A Bikh 
substitutes drawers (iacAJ for the rfAoii. On the oecaaiou of a 
wedding a somewhat better dress is borrowed from a neighbour, 
who ba5 been extravagant enough to purchase it* and soma colour 
is shown in the pogri the white cloth being tied over one coloured 
yellow (basanii) or some shade of red guldMi &c.) or 

green p or both arc coloured The people coming from the Jangal 
with carta affect these coloured pogria, and the mbtures are often 
tasteful lu the wiaier the Jat baa abl^ket of wool, if he can spare 
Rs. 2 to buy it; otherwise ha has a dokar or cAeru^a aWt 
of very thick cotton stuff, double wove. In the latter case nis outfit 
costa about Rg 3. A well-to-do Jat will have better atuSb and wear 
a short tigbt-filtbg waistcoat {kurta) and an anga or angarks^ 
or loose long one over this, and a pair of paijamoha of country 
or of English cloth, his turb^ also being made up of two pieces 
(a 6d/a on the top of a p&qrf) of superior clothp often coloured* If 
ho is a dandy or wauls to appear bettor than his fellows, he will 
wear a black or coloured coat^ made of thiek or thin English stuff 
(broadcloth or alpaca) according to the season ; but this is a recent 
lo^hion^ aadthe garmeut is called a’^coat/" Chogas are also 
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The Jat woffles wair paijimaba (caUed uiado ef Chapter in, 

coloured cotton stuff, and lickadap worn over tW head and goielaTLife^ 
shoulders, either coloured (young women) or uaealoured, made a drea. 

of gdra or dAofdr, thick or thin cloth according to the aeason, 

This upper garment whoa coloured may bo of dyed cloth, or of 
piulhiri^ worked with silk flowers, or of &it6ri^ another form 
of silk work; moat women also wear a or waistcoat Uke 

that of the mecL When going to another village, they wear a gkagm 
or petticoat above the troasera, and a cAoli or bodice of coloured 
clotk 

Of the Mtshamniadans the Gujar aad ArAin meu wear a wai^t ^ Lj^ammaLiiiii dr-«, 
cloth (calkd fiiAjiidt) of uncobured or more commody of coloured 
cloth, or a twigi (a cheok Of tartan). The pagt4 is generally 
white. A /uHiri is also worn over the ahoqlders, generally bluo 
and white, or red and white- In the cold weather they wear a the* 
or cAnuidAi of tho same sort as the Jata- The women do not 
wear trousers, but a petticoat, gonei^ly of blue cloth, a luHa and 
ashnwbakoof blue cloth. The Aluhamroti^n Kajputs drcaa in much 
the same way os the Jat% seldom displaying colours. Thek womon 
wear paijdmah^^ a Aiirra and a sneot (cAddar) of white clothe 
A well'to-do Mu^mmodan RAjput dresses in almost exactly the same 
way as a Hindu Jat of tho same class. 

Jew'ehy is called t^ 3 gd(ia throughout the district, the word JeweSrj. 
timar not being known* Amongst Muhaiumadans tnen never 
wear jewelry j and amount the data only three pieces—necklaces 
made of gold and coral bcods strung together (fin£Aia)^ bracelets of 
gold or of silver (Aunyaii), and rings of si] vor or gold with roughly 
set stones (miindi). The use of these is confined to such as are 
better off than the ordinary run i but a Jat will always borrow a pair 
of bracckts if he can on the occasion of a marriage. Boys up to 9 or 
10 wearsome ornament round the neck. Jat women have generally 
a greater display of jewelry than Muhammadana, because they are 
fonder of show, and also because their husbaoib are better off and cmi 
afford to give theni more. A Jat woman in a woil-to-do village 
will turn out for a wedding covered with oraamenta of silver, and 
here and there a piece of gold. The omofflouts commonly worn 
are the same for all classes, except that Muhammadan wemeu will 
not wear any on their heads. The following is a list of those in 
genernl use:— 
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The workmanship of this jewelry ia of the roaghest desciiptioDH^ 
In the eold weataer the food of the commoD people consista of 
cakes ickappdUi} made of joir (millet) or of make, a in ess of dal^ 
or pottage of tnoih or m6^h (pube), with some greeu tars&n Or gram 
cooked for vegetables With thb b drtmk ict6*i or but¬ 

ter milk* In the hot weather bread made of wheat or wheat and gram 
mixed itrfrra) b eaten instead of imbe or millet, with defi 
or pottage of gram. A man working in the fields will eat one smali 
meal, generally the leavings of the previous day^ with some foul 
in the morning after he has been working a few hours, and a heavy 
meal at noon* This food b brought to the field by the women or 
children. If he is tired aod hungry in the afternoon, as he 
generally becomes in tho long days of the hot weather, another 
email meal b taken about 4 or o, and the day's labour is crowned 
with a hea^y meal by way of supper in his house after dark. Axi 
able-bodied man working in the fields all day can eat upwards of 
a seer of grain made into cakes [if he has nothing else to eat with 
it), the allowance for each woman and child being half seer or less. 
Vegetables of all sorts, pumpkins, carrots, and radbbes, &c., are 
eaten when in season, and tho amount of gniia consumed b then 
leas, Tba Bdt people grow and eat Jcaddttt, kah'U aad 
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radisboSj w|ule in iba Db6ii(^ currotfli radisboa and g^rccn mtsou aro 111^ Bi 

the usual form of vegetable. The Dhaia people are very fond of 

a mess of Indian corn meal (dbn) and cajrota or aatsoa mixed, M^ta. 

tbc gram being only about one^third of the whole. On the oceaaion 

of a marriage or other oeremony superior focjd b consamed, and a 

great deal of sugar in some form or other (y«rp ihakitr^ kluiTid, 

&e.) 

The following note reg^ing the food of the people was fur¬ 
nished by the district authorities for the Famine Report of 1879:— 

“ Wheat, glam, barley, jowdTj Indian com, form the staple food 
of the people of this district They arc produced in the seasons 
rabi or spncgi and autuitm or kharif^ as follows:— 

Ihbi &r Wheat, gram and barley are sown ia October 

and N ovemher and harvested in April and May, and rain is essen¬ 
tial from August to September. 

" Kfiarif or apctrintn.—Jow&r. Indian com, sown in July and 
August and harvested in November; rain essentia] iu July and 
August 

“ Good min in July and August h nd^antageooa for the opera¬ 
tions of both seasons, Rxccssive rain in August b bad for the 
khmtf and in April for the mbl 

" The averago consumption of grains per annuia by a family of 
five persons is 45 maunds for amcultnrists, and 33 maunds 30 seers 
for residents of towns. Agriculturists eat very little wheat, but live 
on gram, barlev, maiie, joww. In June wheat, barley and gram 
is consumed, and in November jo war, mabce."* 

The daily life of the ordinary cultivator is perfectly monotonona^ Pultj itf<s ssu work 
though perhaps not more so than that of any rann labourer at home, AmoaGnictiti. 
rest succeeding toil for most days of the year. A marriage ora 
fair gives an occasional diversion* The people of the western parts 
have much more variety and less toiL The youth of the Jagi^n 
and Jangal villages have several games, the principal of which 
are sortchi and kobadiw In the first of these* which is playod 
throughout the Punjab, one man runs backward, and two follow 
and try to catch hinip he Btriking them off with hds open hands. 

Kobadi is described in Forb^* Dictionary, and U a sort of 
prisoner's base. Wrestling is not common* More intellectual amose- 
raent is sometimes found in listening to son^ sun^ by one 
of the people, or by itinerant singers (mirA*U or dAdrffr), who 
recite the tales of ** Hfr Ranjha,^’ " Sasri Punu,” or such 
others to the accompaniment of a fiddle (tarangi) or a tain- 
bnurine (dAad, dboum). But it is only in the rainy ieaaon that 
the ordinary cultivator has time to listen to these, for ho is generally 
much too tired by the oveniug to think of anything of the 
sort. Occasionally a body of Nats or Ba^Cgara (strolling acrohate) 
visit a village, and the people will collect to eeo the exhibition^ 

But it cannot bo said of the agriculturist of the district, Hindu 
or Muhammadan, that ho is fond of any sort of amuwnient, for his 
houm of idleness are few, and time is never heavy on hri hands. 
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- observed on the birth of a child by the Hindu 

portion of the agnculhiial population are aa follows i When the mid^ 
wife is called ihj she ties a branch of the siris tree, and an iron ring 
over the door to notify the birth, and also to keep away evil spirits. 
If a son u the father goes at once and luforms the pada or 

pnest, and inquires whether Uie time is auspicious or not If it is 
not, the father must make offerings to the Bnihmma In cases of the 
worst ootobination of sto^ called ^nd the child ia former times 

was thrown out to peri^, as it was believed that something would 
happen to the mreats if they kept it. The mother ia kept close in the 
house for 13 days after the birth, wbea the pdda is called and gives 
a name to the child, on which occasion he receives Se, 1, and the 
paroAtt and others something. Brahmins,' faqita and the neighbours 
are also fed, and swMtmeats distributed, considerable erpeuso being 
meurn^ This is in token of the purification, that the auifoil; or 
impiinty la removed from the house. For a further period up to 40 
days the mother does not mix with the rest of the people, only with 
her relations. None of these ceremonials are observed by the Jats 
m the case of a girl, except that naat is kept, A Hindu child 
fiM no further oeremony by way of baptism, &e„ to go through. A 
Sika toke^ the when ha has arrived st yenrs of 

fuscrction. Th« whole of these ecremomc^ are not strictly obser¥ed 
by the agncultural portion of the commuiiitv. The name is given 
to a son la the case of a Sikb by opening the*« Granth Sahib " and 
takmg the first letter of the page. Other Hi udu Jats do not, as a 
rule, ask the firabmin pada for a name, but give one themselves 
oraskthetAardC The period of 40 days’ seclusion (called ehilia} 
IS not kept unl^ for some special reason. Amongst the Slnham- 
madaas when a son Is bom the Qdri or J/iif/dA (priest) comes on 
the nret to the third day apd recites the idttff or creed in the child's 
car, and it receives a name from the priest or from aonie respectable 
relative. The mother ts impure for 9 days to the members of the 
fioureholdj and for 40 days to the rest of the world The termination 
of this wnod of « days is celebrated by a feast (no^X Cireum- 
c^on (Wirfna) is performed by the Wa( when the Mullah indicates 
the proper t^e, hut no Me ia fixed The boy isgenerallv 4 or 5, 
but nmy be 10 or 15 j and if ho has grown up he ia generally drugged 
with tAany to deaden the pain of the operation. The ia paid, 
tod a smatl f^t given to the relations, who contribute somethbg by 
ay 0 tamb{fL la the c?iaj of a girlj. the rfajs of impurity are 
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observed, Wt the oame ia given by any one. The Kajpdts geaerally 
apeoda mofe than the Gujoja and AraiQS oa the aqtqa aad cir- 
camebioiL " 

The next ceremopj ia the life of the child h the betrothal 
There are mw omongat the Hiada Jnte two forma of betrothal, 
where money ia takea by the gtrra people, and where it 
h dot (puuj. The kttar b the only pure form. The girl's 
p^eata generally make ioquiriea beforohana and fix on sotne family 
with whom they should like an aliianen, and in which there is a boy 
euitable, the only restriction being that the family docs not belong 
to four with which the parents are already connectei The 
Nal or Brahmin of the family h sent to the house selected 

and makes the proposal If it is accepted, he retiirus in a few days 
with money and sugar which he has received from the other family* 
The father of the boy calls the neighbours, and the is seated 
OQ a high place with the others all round him by way of doing him 
honour. The pafcAii or pAda of the family makes the boy say some 
prayerSp and then the Id^i puts a mark on the brow of the boy 
and gives him the money and sugar into hie lap. This 
completes the betrothals It is sai^ that before annexation, taking a 
oonsidcratiou for girls was unknown, because the rulers would not 
permit it ] and it is still forbidden iu the N&bba State- But now 
the custom is a]m<^t universal^ although the transactioa is still kept 
secre^ and is never admitted; and only a few of the better familiea 
attain from it- Indeed a Jat considers the birth of a daughter a 

E iece of luck, for the ordina^ price has in recent ycara run . up very 
igh. Jfo wonder that marriage is now cenaidcred a luxury* and one 
wife enough for a whole family. It is almost certain that pclyaudiy ia 
common in practice, and the manner in which the brother claims kar^wa 
on the decease of the nominal hnsband supports thia. The girl is 
copaidered as purchased by the family, who can seldom afford to pay 
50 large a sum as her pnee t wicse over, lu the case of a betrothal 
for consideration the parents of the child accompany the Idffi and 
a bargain is struck. Part of the price ia paicl and the %i performs 
the usual ceremonies Betrothals among the common Jats take 
place now-a-doys w^eu the girl ia 10, 12 or even older, for the longer 
she Is kept the higher price she will fetch. Bays are kept till IS or 
20, because their parents cannat collect onongh money to pay for a 
gurl 

Mairiaffl under the dreumstances generally follows soon after 
betrothal If the betrothal ia pun* the girl ia married at about 
9 yeare of ago: otherwise when the money agreed on has been paid. 
The pddai of both porti^^ are consult^ and a date fixed. The 
bridegroom and a few relations go as a marriage party (bardi) to 
the bride's house and the marriage ceremnny is performed* 

The ceremonies attending marriage are ns follows. A ^ 
marked off fcalled bedi) with four upi^hfc stakes joined with 
cro^^iecea of wood at the top, and inside of this the pair ore 
seat>m with the Brahmin who cclobrates the marriage; atid a small 
fire is lit and kept up with ffhL The Brahmin marks off on the 
ground with flour what is «^Ied a efcmi, a square dinded into 
rompartiiienta, each reprcscntbig some deity, and womhipa this b 
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the n^mie of the bride and bridegrooiti. When the prayci^ fiavc bwu 
eaid, the momage wa$itar or dmnn lb repeated; anef the pair 
walk round the fire and chauk (cereroonj called phem) four 
timesp the women of the spectators aingiug, and the Brahnun repeat¬ 
ing his manfart^ Tlja comptetes the ceremonj; and the bride 
and bridegroom return to the home of the latter. The bride spende 
a few days therep and then goes back to her parentSp with whom ehe 
nerides till ?he is finally made over to her husband two or three 
years after (mukfdwa). There is almost no esipense over an 
ordinary wedding; but where the paropts are Tpry well-to-do there 
is a lar^e marriage party, and all the people are entertained at 
the bnde's house* a good deal of money being spent on dan dug 
girlsp fireworks, Sco, besides. It is also the custom m good families 
to give with the daughter a dower of cash, jewelry, &c., andp as it 
is coming to be considered a sign of social rank to 1^ able to do so 
instead of taking moiicy for her, it is likely that the custom will 
spread. 

All the dans of Jats practise ian^ or widow-marrioge. 
The proceedings on this occasion arc very simple. The neigh bonm 
nre called, including the Lambardrnrs, or respectable members of 
the Tilla|e community as witnesses of thepremonj. The Brahmin 
says a few fuanitiTi making a e/rnnk as in a first marriage, and 
ties the clothes of the parties together* The man then puts a sheet 
over the woman's head and she becomes his wife. There is no phern, 
or walking round. It is certaiu that tbere ia an increasing amoTint 
of laxity in the matter of these second niarriagea, and people live 
together as man and wife without going through any eetemony. 
Such conduct is pnniahed by a heavy fine under native rule. 

Ammigst ihihammndans it is the custom for the parents of the 
boy to go to the house of tlie girl selected and make the proposnh 
If it is accepts, Re. 1 and 11 seers (WAeAa) of sugar, and sogie 
clothes are given to the girl, and nl&o ornamenta The priest 
{3hijf(fk) is called, and the girFs father dedarea the betrothal The 
boy*fi father b given in rctiini a and and is well fed 

Md sent aw'ay. The maixingc may take place at any time eseept 
in the months of Ramzan* MoharramH, Shahban. The nAi of the 
girl is sent with some clothes to the boy^a house and announces the 
date. The boy and his friends m on the appointed day to the 
girl’s house in a marriage partyp and the ceremony is performed by 
the AMfdA * nnd the dower is fixed at the time of the ceremony. 
The jafiAz or marriage portion given with therirlbjher parents 
varies^ according to their means* and consists of clothes, jew elry, &c., 
sometimes cattle* As w ilh the Hindus, the mr\ spends a day or 
two in her husband’s house, and then retuma to ner parents till she 
is finally made over (jnmifdira) to her husband. 

It is not necessary to give in detail the ceremonica and rites 
attending the death of a Hindu. These are observ^ by the data 
more or less fully; the body ia burned and the pHl or t.e., 
the partbllj consumed bones of the hands, collected and sent 
to the Ganjjcs in charge of a Brahmin* who receives a small fee in 
addition to his expenses, aud also takes S annas or Re. I to the 
iiraiA ptiip^iV* pt Brahmin on the spot* who in return for this 
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throws bones into tho Ganges^ and notified this fact to the r^ilative 
by letter. ^The other relatives of the deceased go about their work 
after three days* moiiniing; but the sod or other relatioD who$o duty 
it La to perform the obsequies is ^ved and maintains the pAtak 
or poriod of piirifieation for eleven days (Hioda Jats). After 
seventeen days the mourning is over, and the chief meumer cele^ 
brates tills by n feast to tho relndons and to tbe Brahmin^, the 
event bein^ called a kanpdmah. Lai^e sums are sometimes spent on 
this occosioD^ Like other Hindns the Jats tocp the kattaffol or 
tffirAJ; and on the day that corresponds with that of tbe decease of 
the relation whose obsequies he has to perform, the chief looumcr gives 
food to the Brahmins before he or bia family eat any. 

Amount the Muhammadans the ceremonies are simpler. The 
body Is boned with the service enjoined in the Quran. On the 
third day and ngam on the 40th the obief mourner distributes alqus 
; and on the firet of these occasiona prayers ore oScred 
for the deceased 

Table No. VUI shorn the numbers who speak each of the pri ncipal 

languages, curreut in the districti, 
separately for each tabsil and for 
the w^hole dUtriot More detailed 
iuformation will be found in Table 
IX of the Census Beport for ISSl, 
while Id Chapter V of the same re- 

S ort the several languagea are briefly 
iseussed. The figures in the margin 
give the distribution of every 10p€0G 
of the population by language^ omit¬ 
ting small figures^ 

The language of the district is Panjibi id a very pure form. 
There are no peculiarities of grammar; but the naiues of many things 
are ^ naual peculiar to the part of the country. The gloas^y 
appended to this volume, and the illustrative songs, saying, &c.. which 
air. Walker has published with his Settlement Bop>rt, give same idea 
of tho every-day language of the people. As to the character in tise^ 
tbe shop-keepers^ hooka are m^e out in the usual Irandi^ illemble 
save to the writer. A few of the very vrell-to-do Hindu Jata keep 
account* in Gurmukhi The Nagri character is used by the 
Brahmins for religious purposes. In the towns the improved 
known as Athra/ie^ is used by tho trading classes The Persian 
character is nowhere used by the people for purposes of business. 

Table No. XflT gives statistics of education aa ascertained at tbe 

Census of 18S1 for 
each religion and for 
the total population 
of each tafell. The 
figtpes For female edu¬ 
cation are probably 
very imperfect indeed 
The figures in the mar¬ 
gin show tho number 
educated among every 
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lOjOOO of each se* aocordiug to the Ceiuiue returns, , Statistics 
regardioe the attepdanee Bt Govenmieut and aided schools will bo 
found in Table No. XXXVII. 

The distribulioTi of the ^ho- 
iars at these schools religion 
and the occupations of their 
fathers, as it stood in 1383j is 
shown io the tnatgio. 

The Anaericaa mission Press 
at Ludbisna (sije page 70) priots 
both in English and VemaculUj 
and issues a newspaper in coanec- 
tion with the Mission. 

Mr. 'W'alker thus discusses the state of education in the 
district 

“ The retams of the Census show that of the total population 
(61 Sj 835} £1,9£0. or 33 in 1,000, either can read and write, or are 
under instruction; onlj 552 of this number being females, while 
one-third belong to the towns. Of the rural population 14,530, or 
26 in 1.000, can road and write or are under instniction, and most 
of these may be taken as belonging to the shop-keeping class, 
although there are no detaiU to show the proportions in which the 
various characters arc used. Some of the rising generation of 
agriculturists have received instruction in our schools, and some of 
the older men who have busbess transactions keep, as I have siud, 
account books in Gunn ukhi; but it mnj bo affirmed that learning 
is still coohned to the official and trading classes. At the same 
time the district is not backward in comfmrisou with the nverege 
of the province. The agricultural population has not as yet come 
to regard a course of instruction as more than a preparetion for 
Government service, and it is only entered on with this object. 

“The number of these at present under instruction is by^ the 
Census tables 4,062 in the whole district; but the educational 
returns show 4,235 attending Government or aided schools; and^ to 
this might be ^ded 4,345 in the private village schools (of which 
1 give an account below), making a total of 3,580. The following 
statement will show the details of the first of these items, and of 
the institutions where they attend:— 
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“A return prepaiod recently shows 306 indigenous schwls 
with an attendance of 4,345. These institutions arc in Muhammntlau 
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vjlbgea andcr the chflj^e of ix MvUdh or priest, who diapter m, B. 

itiatniction ill the Q[ir&DL to n class of eight or ten pupils seated in |T"Tif 
the villnge mosque or takia. The school is called a Bocial e- 

The boj 3 merely learti by rote from the master two or three Hchtmia. 

chapters; but to this is sometimes added a little writing cm a slate ^ 
aad portions of some easy Urdu booh C' Karima/' ** Khalikbarij^ ; 
and it is only in this ewe prhaps that the iustitution can rightly 
be called a school The Mutldh, who is also the village priest, has 
generally a small piece of land ^ven him, or receives an allowance 
of graiD, aud also presenta at odd timea, Lande is taught to 
boys of the shop-keeping class in the villages by a pddm nr 
master. The hoys learn to write on a $lato. there being of couiTBe 
no bwksp ns the cl^racter is purely commercial Fees are paid by 
the parents — Re. 1 when the boy entorSp another rupee when he 
can write the letters^ aud so on^ Gurmukhi is taught in the 
Bkarmsdias by the SddA who is probably iu possession of an 
endowmoutv and also receives presents from the parents. The in¬ 
struction here too is by slates, the hoy fimt learning to form the letters 
aud then to write from dictation. An advanced boy will aometiinea 
begin to the Granth or Sikh Scriptures^ but the use of books has 
not yet been introduced. These schools are, it will be seeup of the 
most ekruentary character. The following statement will show the 
number of each sort in the district 
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ly that many of the pupils in this return would not appear in the 
Ceueiis tables os “under instruction.^" For example, those learning 
portions of the Quran could scarcely be m designated." 

The character and disposidoii of the people is thus described cimrAciir And 
by Mr* Walker:— aiipfuiucm cf ihm 

I have already (see section D of this Chapter) considered the p«*pfr- 
character aud disposition of the various tribefi which compose the 
rural population of the district; and I hope I have made it plain 
that the mass of the people are quletp contented and law-abiamg. 

The exceptions are the Giijars, perhaps the Bdjpfrta^ the criminal iribea 
of Hamfs, ; and to these I may add the rabble of the towns. The 
G^ijar^ are from of old turbulent, and a large proportion of them either 
actually engaged iu crime or on the side of the criminals; but there 
arc at present many rorp^tablo men of the trilw. The Rdjpfrts 
do not go beyond grumbling. The Bauriis and ether pro- 

fesaional criminul claves are not showing many signs of regeneration 
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Chapter m B. tinder mr rul&i fttid to their aceoimt n great deal qf the crimo 
of the district most be set down. Even mth them *lhe aoioiint 
of crime is sot more than nottnal; nod the district will compare 
fftTottrablj with moat m the prcriiioe. There is a daily iiicreaa- 
ing love for LitigutioRi which is most strongly developed amongst 
the JatSv The most petty cases are fought out to the bitter end^ 
and both parties freely use suborned witaesses to support their 
ekims. The ordinarily honest peasant appears quite to change his 
character wbeii he comes into our Courts; but this is perhaps not to 
be mentioned as a feature peculiar to this district. The use of 
spirits and drugs is very uocoinmon amongst the agriculturists, who 
are a most frugal people. The Gardwal Jats used to have a repa- 
tat ion for using opium and post, but the custom is disappearing with 
the last, generation + The other Jats and the people appear to be 
free from vices of this sort, except that the latter indulge to excess in 
emoking tobacco^ In the towns the Sfrda and some of the lower 
classes ^m down-oountiy eonaume a great deal of spirits ^ but the 
ordinary Hindu and Muhammadan still considers it a sin te do so."* 
Tables Ncis+ XLp XLfi and XLII give atatistica of crime' 
while Table No. XXXV ahows the consumption of liquors and 
uarcotie stimulants. 

It is impo^ibleto form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 

of the commercial and Indus- 
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trial claases- The figures m 
the margin show the working 
of the income t4ix for the only 
two yeara for which details are 
available ; and Table No. 
XXXIV gives statistics for the 
license tax for each y ear since 
its imposition. The distribu¬ 
tion of lieenaea granted and fees 
collectca in ISSO^l and 16SI- 
82 between towns of over and 
villages of under 5,000 souls 
ifi sho^vQ in the mamn. But 
the uumberB affected by theao 
taxes are smslL It may be 
said generally that a veiy 
large proportion of the arti- 
sana in the towna are extremaly 
poor, while their fellows in the 
villages are scarcely leas dependent upon the nature of the harvest 
than ore the agricnlturlsta themaalvea, their fees often taking the 
form of a fixed share of the produce ; while even where this is not the 
case, the demand for their products necessarily varies with the 
prosperity of their custoniers, Perhapa the leather-workers should 
be excepted ss they derive considemble gnios from the hides of 
the cattle which die in a year of drought The following extract 
from Mr, Walker's report sketches the standard of living which 
prevails antong the villagers. The cirtumstances of the agticultund 
classes are further discussed below in Section E, (page S9), 
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«If we are to jncfge by tbe standi of other parts of the Pro- 
TiTioe I shoald say mat tbo state of the agricuUui:^ populatigo was one 
of very cooaUerable eomfort- They area simple peopk, and have few 
wants. Their food is goodp aad they have enough of it; and they are^ 
according to Indian ideas^ well clothoU and well houEcd { while their 
6ne physique pltunly shows that they do not aulTer much from debciency 
of nonrismnentj or from exposure to the ekmenta Amongst the 
lower menials in the villages (CAcfand tbe clns&es in the towns 
which subsist by labour _ | notably the colony of w^eavem in the 
City of Ludhiana), there is at times a good deal of privation. The 
C/idrnor^ have fixed allowances of grulii which are aissnred to them ; 
but the other classes mentioned receive a cash wage, w^hich is very 
low, and are sufficiently fed only when grain is cheap. 

Amongst agriculturists the Muhaiumadana, as a ruk^ are 
improvident, and live a hand-to-mouth existence | but their 
pt^ession of the moist lowlands is an inaurance against complete 
failure of the food supply. The Guiars and _Rajputs generally have 
dealings with the money-lcnderp ana pay him in kind ; and tldfl 
mokes it impossible for them to keep stores of graim Their credit 
kgoodt and they can unfortunately raiae money whenever they 
require it on the security of the land, so that they never wont for 
anything. An ordinary house ia the B^t is comfortable, bnt will 
not be found to contain much of v^aluo in the way of jewelry or 
dishes. Tbe cattle used for agricut lure are veiy inferior; bat the 
milch kine are good, as there is plenty of gmdng ground ; and the 
principal wealth, at all events of die Gujars^ consists of their huBklo 
COWS- The Arims atid A wans mostly get on w'ithout incurring 
debt; and I believe that the number of Gfijars. and Kijpfits who 
do BO is daily increasing. There h also a fair pruportion of men of 
all these classes who are able to advance money on the security of 
land. 1 have already referred to the Awans as keeping carts that 
work for hirCp and Some Bajputs have followed their example. The 
villages of the Ludhiana Bet derive great profit from the proximity 
of the City, ia which there is a ready market for the sale of all sorts 
of miscellaneous produce. Although tho money-lenders laay seize 
on the grain, the straw k left; aad in a year of droyght thj.'4 
fetches a very high price, the people being able to sell it, and depend 
on the gross along the river and Budha Nsla for the food of 
their cattle. At the present time (September 1SS3) straw ia 
very dear and there is a constant demand for it on the pnrt of the 
J^gal people. Many villages have sold Ka. 400 or oOQ worth 
wit^n the last few days. 

Tbe Hindu Jat k by nature provident Hia house will generally 
be found to contain valuable property in the way of dishes, 
Jewelry and clothee, besidea a snm in hard cash. In the ea.^tcm 
parts the most valuable crops are the cane and m^ze; and 
these must be turned into cosh soon after the har\'cst. But 
even here there is generally enough ^iu in store to last for a year. 
In th_e western vOLagea (Jagraoa and Pakhowal) tho conditioo of the 
Jats k more than one of mere comforL The houses are superior, 
there k a great diaplayipf jewelry and brass dishes, and the cattle 
ore of a very high class. Almost every home cont^ns a supply of 
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h&rd caati i and the Rahi graiti of t\yo years (the Kharif docs not 
keep well, and h not stored) is generally kept till the third bim'est 
b leonra A comtnao sign of wealth io a Jat b some niasonry woris 
about hb bouse j either an arobway, or the whole porch^ or even 
the whole houaei is built of burnt bricks. Masoniy work ia more 
oonimon in the west than in, the eastern parts ; but ino^t villMes 
have some hoiiao of it. UnBelhoT manaious belonging to Jata 
who have made money in service or by trade are springing up in 
piany villages, I have elsewhere given ao account of 3ie manner 
in which the Jats have monopolisEed the carfying trade. They are 
able to take op the greater part of the land that ia mortgaged^ and 
would have it all, but that there appears sometimes to be a foolish 
prejudice agninat a man mortgagiug to hb sAorji or co-sharer, 
the idea of which appeara to be that a man's indebtedness is not 
likely to be kDOWn, and he cannot be twitted with it, if hb creditor 
is of the banking class, I need not do more than allude to the large 
fortunes made in trade by the mercantile classes in Ludhiana and 
the other towns. 

" This state of comfort and pmsperity ia entiroly the growth of 
recent years. Under the Sikhs the cultivator had little room for 
saving leJt; and there was no opening for trade or for remunera¬ 
tive Investment ^ of any sort^ The prices of agricultural produce 
were low ; and it was not till twenty or twenty-five years ago that 
the improvement of communications raised them and brought a 
great deal of wealth into the district. This subject of prices is dealt 
with in Fart II of this report, and it will be seen from what ia 
written there that the great rise took place about twenty years ago^ 
and that the average has remained veiy high ever sineCh The in¬ 
crease of w ealth of the agricultumt has l^en accom panied by a good 
extravagance shown in expenditure ou marriage and other 
Celebrations j and the sums cominooly spent in this way are double 
or treble what they were thirty years ago. I have already alluded 
to the large sums paid for girls. The Jats of the eastern parts do 
not waste much money on such occasions beyond the actual price i 
but those of the west spend very large amounts on the celebration^ 
and so do the Rajputs. To an ordinary cultivator in the Jangal or 
Jagraon villages a marriage in his family often meati5 the expendi- 
turo of Rs. 500 to 1,000, even up to Rs. I,500j and smaller sums 
go in kan^Jmaki or fuacial leasts,*' 


SECTION C.—RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

Table No. Vll shows the nuntbers in each tabsU and in the 

whole district who fellow each 
religion, as ascertained in the 
Census of 1881, and Table 
No. XLIII gives umilar figures 
for towns. Tables HI, IIIA, 
lim of the Bepnrt of that 
Census ^ive further details on 
the subject. The distribU' 
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tiott of every 10,000 of the 
pnpuljitioa by religions ia 
ahowii in the ttiiirgiD. The li^ 
mlcitious sahjcct to which these 
figures must be taken, and 
espeddly the rule followed in 
the clasfiificatiaii of Miodus, ore 
fully discussed in Part Chapter IV nf the Census Beport. 
The distrib^ition of eveiy JiOOO ofthc htusalniin poputation by sect is 
shown in the mar^n. The sects of the Chry^tiiiQ population are 
given ip Table IIlA of tho Censna Koport^but the figufea 
for reasons esplaiaed in Part Vil, Chapter IV of the Report, so 
very imperfect that it is not worth while to Teproduce them here. 

Table No, IX shows the religion of the major castes and tribes 
of dbtrict, and therefore the distribution by caste of the great 
majority of the foUoweTs of each religion. A brief dc^ription of 
the great rehgioDs of the Punjab and of their principal oeefes will 
be found in Chapter IV of the Census Report. The religious prac¬ 
tice and belief of the district present no special pceuliaritica ; and it 
would bo ou t of place to cater here into any disquisition on the 
general question. 

The general distribntioTi of religions by tahsils can be gathered 
from the figures of Table No* VII; and regarding tho populatiou, m 
a wholcp no more detailed iufonnation aa to locality is aY^lable. 
But, os already stated, the agricultural population of the eastern 
part of the uplands is strong in the Hindu and weak in the Sikh 
Clemenb Religion follows verv closely the main diFision of the Jata, 
which is sketchi^l ta Section 1) (p^o and Sikhism has laid hold 
on those of the western parts and of the Jauffui, while to the 
east the people ora mostly Hindu. The following dctaiLa will show 
that this is the case ^ 
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Tho Hindu population of the Jagf^n labsll is mode up of the 
mercantile, trading and miscellaneous classes inhabiting the towns 
and following their occupations in the villages; and it may bo said 
that the Jat popuktioTi is entirely Sikh, the total of the Jat popula¬ 
tion in the tahsll being about a quarter of that in the whole district 
(£20^000)+ On the other hand, the proportion of Sikhs is very 
small in Samrdia; and in the Ludhiana tabsll, to the caat of theMiler 
Kotin road, most of the Jatsare HinduSp while to the west of it and 
towards the Janyai they ore all Sikha Freni what i$ sold Section 
D (page SS> of the two types of Jat it will be seen that the adoption 
of OM religLou or the other depends in some degree on the mental 
qualities of the people, which agom are the result of locality ] but 
the real cause of the spread of the Sikh religion in the western ports 
is that this tract was always beyond the power of the lluhammadan 

Emperors, while b the villj^ea round Sir^d it was easy to check it- 
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Chapter m, 0- The Jat of the has little time for any religipn^ and we might 
Rflii I If mlopted hy him to be of a lower ordpr, nnd more 

i^iTolved in euperatitiom He keeps hia ancestor's religton aa ho 
and df^ribaii^V^ sya^tn of cultkatioTi ; and waota no change, having fiew 

n%{ciis, ideas hcyond hifl fieldfl. On the other handr the Jat of the west i$ 
independent in his religion as in everything else ; and Sikhism is 
just the sort of faith that would commend itself to his mind. 

The Muhammadan portion of the agricnltuml population is 
coniiiied to the Bet and the country just over it^ which they hold 
to the almost total exclusion of Uiudiis. They have also villages 
scatter^ over the uplands ■ and the Muhammadan element is very 
strong in the town of Ludhiana, 

SiiUdinii ^ it is not neceasaiy to enter into a detailed account oftho 

various Hindu sects, but some mention may be made of the Sultdiiis, 
who make up the greater part of the Hindu Jat population^ 
These are the followers of tho Muhammadan aaintp Sakhi Sarwar 
Suiting whooe tomb is at Nigiiha, in the Dera Gh^i Kluln dlstdcL 
Mr+ Ibbetson gives his date as of the 12th century. No one haa 
yet been able to find out how and when the worship of tho saint 
spread through this district; but it is said that tho Jata brought it 
\vith^ them, and they may well havo done so in the case of all 
Immigmtious within the last 300 or 400 years. It is probable that 
the belief spread eastwards in the ISth and IGth centuries; and 
that at the time of Qum Gorind Singh most of the Jats held it, 
the con versions toSikhisin being from it. The SultAnis are nominally 
ordinary Hindus^ wamhjppiers of Shiv or of Deft p but it is cbaracteristifl 
of popular Hinduism t hat the saint and his shrine, being sotnethiog 
more tangible ^ than the deity, have entirely excluded the latter^ 
and ^at the saint should have been a Muhammadan^ They are, 
as might be expected, very hue Hindua. An account of the B/iardis^ 
or guarntana of the vilbge shrines of Sultin (juiVit/ids^a) will bo 
found m the section on Castes ^page 7S). These pirMdnds have 
always tho same shape—a s^ttare base with four small domes at the 
comerB, and in the oentne a small temple 10 or 12 feet high. There 
13 a door in front of the shrine ; and, Jacing this, two or three niches 
for tanips. Otherwise it Is emptyp there being nothing to represent 
the saint. The Thursday offerings at the shrine are not universal, 
and are generally made by the women. The SAn/dfattonds all that 
f It IS vm^ commcui for a person wishing to attain some object 
fr.p,, to succeed in a law suit) to make a vow to the shriao; and offer-^ 
mgs m this way also go the Once a year, on a Friday, the 

^remony of Ndi ** is performed in most SultSui families. A huge 
l^f js made of one maund (JwAc/iu) ilour and half a maund 
of gtir^ and cooked The attends and beats the dnim, and sings 

the pmises of tho saint while tins is preparing j and receives one- 
qu^er of the bread, the other threa-quarters being eaten by the famUy 
and the neighbours This is the great obsertocce of the Sultams, 
and ^icy really appear to have no others. 
fiU Eli. The Ludh Uua district, and adjoining Cis-Sutl ej territories, figure 

y ia the aunals of Sikhism. Guru N&nak and his Buowascirs 
in flii® tnict; but it is more famous as the scene 
^ ttifi waudcrmgg and persecution of tho great Gum Govind Singh ; 
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and it wia h«re priqdpnlly that the relijaiion took militant form oha^ter m. 0. 
from contact with the Mubaiumadans: Sirhind, the head-quarters ' -— ' 

of the Mughal power in theee parte, ja only a few miles east of the BcliSlotis LUa 
Sanirdla border. It waa agaiaet this town that the earlieal efforts of the 
Sikhs were direoted ; and it was here that after the di 3 |)enioa of the 
Guru's follower by ^e lieutenant of Aurangsteb, tho wife and 
children of Govind Sin^ were murdered—a deed that has made 
the town accursed to all his followcra. It is in this diatriet, too, 
that the latest development of Sikhism has hod its origta under Rdm 
Singh, Kuka. The two religions of the Jats, i.r., tho worship 
(for such it is) of Sultan, and Sikhism, do not realy differ very mnch 
from each other in practice. The ordinary Sikh of the district is a 
Hindu who revereuces the Gurus and their Scriptures, and in token 
of this has token the baptism (puAid), and adopts at least some of 
the signs enjorned by Guru Qoviiid Singh. The SulUini is a Hindu 
who Los inherited tho worship of Sul tin; but the more Intel iigeut 
of theni sec the absurdity of this, and really believe in the Gunis 
as much as the Sikhs do. Sultdiiis ore constantly taking tho 
pahil or baptism, and the convomon makes almost no difference 
to them, except that they have to give up smoking. A Saitdni 
Jat will oflea say that he did not becomo a Sikh, because his firther 
was not one, and it was not the custom of his family to toko the 
paknl, but that his sons would be Sikhs; and he hod really no 
better reason for his owq form of religion, which he admitted to 
be foolish. Such a distioctioa os tho maonor in which sheep and 
goats ought to be killed for fixid is not likely to affect a people 
who never touch ffesh, and really cotisidei It a sin to kill any ani¬ 
mal. Tho Udl wah Sikh of the preseat day admits the Hindu go^ and 
’ follows the Erahmins in everything. He hi very unorthodox os 
most points, but has taken the pahal generally ffom the bonds 
of some holy man who has visited bis village, less often at Amritsar. 

After this he odds " Singh " to his name, if he bos not taken it in 
anticipation, must renounce smoking, aod keeps three out of the 
five " k’s" enjoined by Guru Goviud Singh, ris,, the Us or long 
the I-iiHyu or wooden comb, and the ioefi or drawers. 

There is nothing approaching to bigotry in tho disposition of the 
Sikh Jat; nod so much of his laith as is not mode of these few 
external observances, which arc after all more of a soda! than of a reli¬ 
gious character, ia the religion of humanity preached by the earlier 
Gurua A Sultdni will generally call himself a Sikh, and docs not seem 
to recognize much difference between himself and the Guru Sikh, 
except that the latter canuot enjoy his pipe. Sult&n is attended 
to once in the year; and even this is a mere matter of custom. The 
SultAiii will say that ho reveres the Stkh Gurus ; and no wouder, 
for the moral precepts of the Grantii might belong to the 
purest forai of reUgion. The real religion of both Sikh and Sult&ni 
iS a belief in one God, and in evmy-day life there is blind obedi¬ 
ence to the Brahmin. 

The most important of the rooent revivals in Sikhism is that of SiUeh. 
the Xiikos, which is a protest against the present laxity, and on 
attempt to restore the politlHcaJ religion of Guru Govind Singh in 
its purity. “ This sect was fouuded about 33 years ago by an Udial 
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feqlFp an Arom hj caste, called Bilak Singhs who Hvrf at Hn^aron 
in ibo Rawalpindi district. His fobnwcm were cslle^Bagt^sb or 
Habi^is; and after his death in 1S03 the movement away in 
the western FnDjabp but was energetically stimulated in the central 
and eastern districts by bis suocrasor, Edm Stngbp a carpenter of 
Bhaini in the district of LudhiS^na. The tenets of the sect uro- 
daimed Ooviud Singh as the only true OurUp wboprohibiteu all 
worship ^ve the reading of hie * Uranthp' and all employment of 
Brttbmiogp and m many way a revived the original doctrines of the 
Sikh taiih* They tnduded the abolition of caste and of restrictions 
upon intermarriage, abatinenco from meat, liquor and dniga, and 
comparatively free intei^onifse between the The sectaries c^- 

ried staves about in thoir haadSp tied their turbana in a peculiar 
fashion {S£(iknpdff), wore a necklace of woDlle]:i oOiri tied in knots, 
and had a watchword known only to themselves^ Ram Sin^h pre¬ 
sently declared himself to be an incarnation of Guru Oovind Singb;p 
and preached tho revival of the Khdlsa and the overthrow of the 
English Govemmeat His followers used to meet by night for tho 

E urpose of drill, while, as usual in such cases, a good deal of religious 
ysteria was excited, and ended in much sexual license. Tho 
attrcntion of CSovemmcnt was attracted to these proceedinga as early 
os IS63, and shortly after this date tho sect began to bo known 
ns Kukas, or" abouters,' a name wbkh has now superseded their 
original designation. For several years the^ people did uotbing 
worse than defile or destroy shrines and idols, and murder butchers 
and others whom they suspected of slaughtering kioe; but a$ early 
OB 1869 there was a small Kilka outbreim in Feroaepore which s^ms 
to have had a political object j and in Januaiy 1872 the Kuka 
rising in Miler Kotla took placc^ which ended in fifty of the ring- 
leaders being blowu away from guns* some thirty more being 
exceutedp aiid Elm Singh being deportefl The sect cannot be said 
over to have attained any geneml popularity ^ its followers have 
throughout been drawn almost exclusively from the lowest cla.^a, 
thoir attacks uj^n sacred places have outraged the feelings of their 
neighbouiSp while the pure momlity which they at first preached 
has been superseded by the most unbridled license under the name 
of religious enthusiasm, med and women dancing naked together 
and indulging in orgica which have alienated the aympatbiea 
of the more d^nt portion of the commudity,** The above ac¬ 
count of the ^ Kdkos la taken bodily from Mr. Ibbcteon'a Cenaua 
Reports To it the following ^ticulors may bo added itdm 
Singh was bom in Bboiui Ala, 14 miles east of LudhhLua, 
about the year 1826, the son of Josai, a carpenter. He was at 
one time in service in iho Khdlsa army at Lahore; and, on giving 
this up, cstablJshed a shop at Ludhidua. TbU failed, and ho 
worked as a carpenter in his own village and at Ludhi^a^ Then 
ho took to w^aiidering about the country plying his trade ; and 
finally became the disciple of BOlak Singh in Elmtaron. When he 
hod established some reputation^ he settied down at Bhaini between 
1856 and t860, and thence disseminated bis doctrines. The sect 
increased rapidly, and followers camo from all parted never empty 
handed. He was soon able to iiet tip a large l/enih r and at tho 
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time of hi3 arrest in lS7i to m about fonoiireJ bj a farge uhipter UX Q. 
retiauo an<l,m great state. It is very aoubtful whether it c^u bo — * 

said that evoa the majority of the Kiikas are drawu from the to west Xofe^ 

cU$ 3 cs, for the sect has made much more progreaa amougat the Si^ka*. 

Jafc Sikhs than any returns would show. The ejtce^s committed 
by B small body of fanatics in l^7t were probably diaappru^ed of 
by the sect at large^ Tbe priucipal outward signs of the faith are 
the straight pagn and the wooHea cord {indhta ); but smoe the 
outbreak of 137^ (of which an account wilH be found eIfKswhere] 
tha brat of these is not worn by many Kdkas; and tho cord is kept 
uuder the clothes instead of outside, as it ought to be. A dispensa¬ 
tion from the IX^rah (where Budh Singh, brethcr of RAm Siugh^ 
resides) is easily obtained; and it Is evidently the intentioB of the 
fleet to give up all the outward marka of their faith so long as they 
are persecuted- A Kuka would call himself a Sikh tiuless he were 
well known to be a fCiika; and prebably only a very small propor- 
tien of the foUnwers of Bim Sbgh have l^n returned as more 
than Sikhs, which of caurae they are. The truth is that it is not 
possible for a Khka to be a loyal subject of the British Gbrenimont, 
ss the avowed object of Guru Govind Singhs whoso incarnation Ram 
Singh professes to be, was a tannperal kingdom; and the ostablbh- 
mant of this under Rim Singh is the hrst ebmont in Ihe faith of 
the sect. It Is not to be expectra then that any man^ unless he 
were prepared to break with society and give Im onomics a constant 
hold on hini, would admit that he bj longed to the sect; and most 
hAkas would at the present timej even if asked the question dircetlyp 
deny their fnitlu 

The Muhammadans nf the district are almost all Sunnis, 0!) per Mu^nmnawrini : 
cent, of them being so returned. No account need bo given here daarnci^r ot ttioir 
of the tenets of the throe socta. The Jats, Rsjnuta, Giijura, Ariinap r^aion, 
Dogars are all converted Muhammadans; and their oonveralon was 
probably forcible, so that we should not expect them to be vety 
strict^ or their religion to be more than skiti deep. They say their 
pmyers when they have time; and geocmlly keep the fast of 
Roin^fiD. The Ikluhammadau Rijputs are probably the moi^t 
foo-liflh in their religion^ and most fluporflOtioiiEi of all tribes in the 
district [ and will believe In anything* The Awiins come to the 
country as Muhamniadmis^ and are strong in their religion, meet 
villages turning out several Maulvig Icrnm^ in the law. They ore, 
like the other Muhammadan tribes^ guided by custom on questions 
relatiug to laud; but, after tho Settlement Olhcer had attestod 
their tribal co<]e in 1882^ a very strong representation waa made fee 
him to the effect that, although ctiatoms contre^ to the Muham¬ 
madan taw liad established themselvea, the tdl^ now wished ia 
enter into an agreement ibr the future strictly to abide by tho 
latter* 

Mention has been made of the shrine of Snkhi Sarwar in Fii|fr{iiiii^ 
DeraGhazi Khau. This is n very favourite place of pilgrimage rL^iigia^ fain 
for people of both the Hindu and Muhamniadau religionSp but httjiieijiea iiis 
principally for the Sultini Hindus. Bodies of pilgrims start from the 
district in charge of the Bhardis m the mouth of Phagun (March)^ 
and return Lu Ch^t CApril)^ the journey taking at^ut six weeks 
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if performej on foot^ as itgienerAllj is. Offerings aro made at the 
shrine of money, clotheSp &c.^ without any speciaL ceren^hnies ; and 
three or four days are spent there. A r4t is often 
(isee ^ge 86 ante). It is said that kptngy used to be cured by a visit 
to thk shrine ; but general ly a man gets whatever he wishes by 
making the pilgrimage, or goes on it to fulfil a vow. 

Hindus of all tribesgu from thi^ district to the temple of D^vi at 
Jawila Mukhi in the K&ngra district. They are acoonapaaied by their 
families^ while, as^ a rubt men only go to Saklu Sarwar* There me 
four seasons appointed in the year for this piljpimagep the principal 
ones being in March and September, OlFcangs are made at the 
ehrinoi and the hair of the ohildron cut off and left there. Some 
also go to Naina Ddvi; and the Sikha reverence this shrine because 
Gunt Oovind" spot some time at it. The road to JawAla Mukhi 
lies thmugh Hoshiirpur^ and to Naina Ddvi through itahon or KijparL 
Hindus a]a> go from tliis, as from other difltrieta, to the 
Hard war fiur^ especially for the Kumbh, which cornea evciy 12 years; 
and the Sikhs to the Ji or temple at Amritsar^ for the 

Baisukhi and Di wall fiuis^ but not in any great numbers^ and more 
probably with a view to purchase of cattle than of worship* 

The aest three places of pilgrimage to bo mentioned lie in 
the Umballa district near Th€nesar, within what is BAid to be tha 
circle where the last great battle between the Kannia and Fsndus 
was fought. Kulchetar t" Ktmikshetre"~CanumghamJ is dose to 
Th^icsar town ; and, when there is an eclipse of the sun, erqv^ 
of pilgrims go there and bathcp the day having been duly notififfi 
by the Brahmins. Pihewa is l± or li miJes further on ; and a great 
fair is held there on the last day of the Hindu year (Chit Cbaudas), 
when the p^plo bathe m the stream, which runs close at hand* 

Besid^ this, when any one dies an unnatnral death — by snake-bite, 
by aecidentj in fact in any other than the orthodox way of 
being put on the ground^the funeral obsciL|uies have to be per* 
formed by the Brahmins of Khewa, to whom presents are made. 
When the la^tday of the &irmi or Kan^a^ (the period of 15 days 
during which a Hindu worships his deceased ancestors) falls on a 
hlocday^ a religious fair is held at Phalgu, where there is a tank in 
which the pilgrims bathe. This fair was held m 186», ISSO. and 
will now be held in 1883, There is a constant stream of pilgrims 
^ Hindu or Sikh mu$igo there if the person whose 
obsequies he is bound to perform has died aa unnatural death. All 
the Hindus and Sikha of the dwtriet alike go to these thi^e fmre, 
crowds of them to the eclipse Giirat Kulchotar* 

A few Muhammadans go to the fair of the saint Pir Banohi 
held at Sunam in Patiala; one in 10,000goes to Mecca; a great 
niany go to Sakhl Sarwar, but the pilgrimaigo k essentiiilly a Hindu 
institution. 

The Ch^t ChaiidoB Mr of the Bind6B is held at four places in 
the Distnct—Iiudhiiua^ Miiehiw^ri, Gadowftl and Sidhwan. Tho 
first three of these are over the Budha Nila, and the fourth close 
to the nver. Hindhg come, hathe, walk about, and then go quietly 

^.000 fifoin the vUlages cotoe to LudhUoa, and uboat 
iv,UOu to MachiwiriL 
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The Roshani Faif ia hdcl fit tho shrine of a saint Hr Abdul 
Qiiadir JaUni (called jjcnemlly ** Fit SdLhib^) TThich lies ifi the open 
spaee between the Fort and City of Ludhidnn^ This ie a llubam- 
mndan fair; but the Hindtis of the City join in it It is held on the 
0th — llth of the UubatnenadAn month of Knbiulsdni (called Miranji); 
and thufl fa!b on a difFeront date eroryyear. The Miihammadans come 
from all the riliases leundp make oferinga, and pay their respects to 
the shrine. There is a peculiar custom of bringing cattle and keeping 
them tied up at the shrine all night for gooa luck, this J^ing called 
rd/iujti ttf,, tho cow or buffalo watches^'' at the shrine. The 
fair is attended by 40,000 to o0*OOO people from the villages j and 
the offerings^ which arc taken by a family of Sotis, amount to 
Rs. 300 or 400i The name ^ Boshani" is deiivcd apparently 
the tomb being illuminated at night during tho fair. 

The Bhaiw^hl (Bbaibiili) Fair is held in a piece of waste land 
of D^dp a rilloge close to Ludhiana. It falls in the month of 
Magh (10th Sudi)« or about January; and ta in hononr of a disciple 
of GnrtiNdnak, called Bala. There is a Samifth and aLw a tank; 
and Hindus go and make oiferingsof money, gJi^iup which are 
taken by tho matBands or guordiaiis (Khattri Sikhs of KudbAni^ 
Patidla territory). The people also make curds o^emight and take 
thorn to the fair^ where they eat or dUtribute them after presenta¬ 
tion to the sbrinc ; and it is the duty of every one to scoop out 
several handfijls of earthy originally no doubt with a view of 
increasing tho size of tho tank. The fair lasts one day^ and some 
10^000 people attend it. 

Tho Sndlakhan Fair at Chfaapr, on tbo southern border of the 
district, is also an important one. It is held in the month, of Bhikion 
(September) in honour of Guga” (for on account of whom see 
Cunningham^s Arch. Surveyt XIV^ 78-86); and thcro 

Ib a large shrine, or ildrt. In his honour. The local account gener- 
alty given of Guga is that he was a snake^ and changed hb form to 
that of a man in order to ma^y a priuoesa. Aflerwarda he returned 
to his original shape; but in the mcautimo acqiuicd a great king¬ 
dom and won lenowp^ which haa come down to the present time* 
Tho or itinerant minstrels* make up stories about Guga aa 

they go; and it is impossible to say what ho was originally^ The 
fair is a Hindu one, out iluhommadan^ also attend; and some 
5OpOO0 pcoplo assemble. Offerings are made at the BhrinOp which 
are taken by the resident ErahminSp and these amount to some 
Rs. 300 a year. As at the Bhaiw^ Fair* the people scoop out tho 
earthp and cattle are also broughtte be blessed os in the Eoshani Fair. 
The shrino is reputed to have the power of curing snake-bite* and it 
is said that a person bitten vrill recover if put beside it Perhaps 
this reputation is duo to the tiaditioitB about Guga, m aU of which 
there is Eioniething about snakes. 

The only other fair worthy of mention is that of Bure Shah, or 
Matipffan^ held at Jdugpur (Jagraou tahaii) in (September w^hou 
tho maize is ripening. It is a Muhammadan fair realL}^ and Muham¬ 
madan collect from all parts^ but tho Hindu Jats also come in 

great numbers. Altogether some 10,000 attend* The Mr is hold 
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at night, an J the people light lamps at the shrine aad make small 
offeringa, which arc distributed amongst the fakirs. 

A ^at feature iu the Jat villages of the uplands is the Dharnuah, 
an iDStitution partly religwus, partly charitable, in charge of an 
ascetic or Sa<ih of the Udisi or of some other order This ia cn* 
dewed with a grant of land, either out of tha village common, or 
from some pnvato individual It is the duty of the Sadh to spend 
all that he gels from the laud or by begging in feeding the poor, 
keeping the Lattgar ov alms-house going. Where, as in most cases, 
the oociipjint is an Udfei, he or ona of hb disciples fcJlr/e) also 
reads the Granth or Sikh scriptures. In the larger institutions of 
this sort the and his cA^feir make up a college, the former being 
^11^ the Guru or father of the vhetd* and tha of llm 

institution. ^ The ehatda collect money and Sometimes set up in other 
yillnges similar institutions, affiliated to the original one. In former 
times the rcputal^oD of these Dbarnisalas was very great, and few 
villages were without one; but their treatment in our times has 
resulted in the closing of most of the old ones. The grants of land 
were of coureo inten^ for the support of the institution; and 
UEd-cr Sikh rule if a Sd4h misbehaved waa at OQce tiiTEiii^i out 
Hut at the Ecg^ilar Settlement; the meutubeut was iu every 
returned as owner of the laud, which wm at the same time 
ejtemptcd fpm revenue for the period of Settlement Tho 
result of thia has been that tho Uddh hit? in most cases taken 
a wife, closed the Dhannsila to the public, and ha or his children 
are now mere landed proprietors, with a very comfortable house 
budt at the public expensa. In some cases the Sddh has not 
actual y mamed, but token to evil courses; and tho people are 
pow'erlsH to provent hts misappropriating the receipto Mr. Walker 
quotes instances in which a Dharmsila of great repute has 
tbi^ been ruined by a profligate j&fi/A, who retoined the land 
and house; and the villagers have actually had to create anotbor 
endowment and build a new DharmsAla There waa a very 
famoufl alms-house at Jassowiil with endowmento which amounted 
to several hundred acres, most of them unfortuiiatoly held revenue- 
free in perpetuity; and this has now fallen into the hands of a 
worth less character, and is closed to the public, 

Thera are two or three femous Lantjufs or alms-houses well 
known t^nghout the country. That of Bagrisa liea 40 miles south 
of Ludhiana and is adtoinistered by a resident family of Takbans 
(called Bhais), who hold in Jdgir two or three villages in otir 
temteiy and more in PHtiala and the other States, besides owning 
a l^|o ^a of land Numbere of travellers are fed daily from the 
public kitchen, which is open to all comers; and about 1000 
maunds of gram are distributed to the public annually The 
d^ah, or building, is a very extensive one. Tho family has 
always been m the haUt of marrying, and the sou succe^is as 
tntmager. The present Bhal, Narain Singh, is a gentlemim of note 
and an Hoaotary hlogistrate la his own large vil W of BagriAn 

drought (1363 

asd laes), when the anialler institutions throughout the country 
were doaedi and afforded relief to aumbere of the poorer clasS 
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who flocked to it in search of food There is niso a large 
at Jaijpil uear LudhiaEia^ which iB kept hy a fauiilj of Uddsi 

Jaff{r$^ who^ custom ia also to marry. This is au ancient institutionj, 
the drat eudowiiieat having been made in the tiiiio of the Emperor 
Mahomed Sh*h^ and successive rulers having added others, till they 
have grown to ^oine 800 acres. The present Mohant is Partib l)ds; 
aud he appears to do his best to keep up the iustitutioii, which is hchl 
in great repute^ Hb father, Gdbb Das^ is $aid to have died deeply 
ill debt in conseipieuce of hb expenditure in keeping the 
opeo in the years of scarcity. The Hemn (Jagraon tidiadj Lajtffar 
b held by an Udad acetic ^ and^ alUiough itd endowruents aro 
not $Q largo os those of the other two, it is almost os well known. 
The present Mohant, Gnrsarn Das, is said to have distributed in the 
famine of Sambat 1D17 (1SG2) 8,000 maunds of grain which bis 
predecessor liad stored, and to have invited the starving peopla 
from al! qiiorteru^ sending no otic empty away. 

A whole book might be written aoout the religious observ'aaces, 
SLiperstitioufip &c.p of the people ; but it will sufliee here to refer to a 
few points lEi connection with thb subject, which will servo as 
illustrat ions of the popular forms of belief. 

Hind^ and Sikhs, except K.hkaa, are gTeutljr ruled by Bmhmms. 
Bvery one has a /mroAU or priest for every-day life, and a pdda or 
superior priest (who must he a leanied man, read in the Scriptures) 
for marrj^e and other celebrations. Whatever ob^se^\^kllee3 a 
Brahmin enjoius innsfc lie porforEned ; and there is often a goed 
deal of tyr.innyp hard penances being or^tered for trifling &ults. The 
MuhaEiimajIans have not the SftEne necessity for priests in every-day 
life; but it is scarcely their own fiiEilt that they are so free, for 
lliey would readily believe anything; and this appws to be 
I ho only pomt of sui>eriority m their overy-day rcligioa ovm 
that of tlio liiiidds, that they arc not allowed to indulge bi 
rites and uiiperstitiozis to the same extent 

It may be interesting to note a fow of the more common 
superstitious connected w-ith agriculture^ A Jat itiust, before ho 
begins to prepare his helda by ploughing for any harves t ask the 
BnihExiiu whether the land is aivakc or asleep. If he is told that 
it Is asleep, Jie most wmt six days till it awakens. Then he may 
go ou ploughing it ivhenever bo likes. He must begin to sow any 
crop or harv^est on Wednesday^ and to cut it on Tuesday ; and these 
rules are never departed from. (Certain sorts of cattlo must not be 
bought ou certain days of the week—a buffalo on Tuesday* a cow 
or ox on Wednesday ; and the prejudice against these days not 
peculiar to the Hiudus, as the Mul^ininadaDS appear to act oa it. 
f he ohservauces attending the conatructioa of a new well are 
elal>orate. The Brahiuiu rs asked to aieation a bioky day and hour, 
aud at the appointed time the digging of the well is coEumoaced, 
and thQ chak or wooden frame put iiito the ground. The 
BE^hmiu tics y. string to the dmk and says some prayers* and 
then y^r is flistributcd to the on^lookci^ When the woU is 
ready, the Brahiiiias are again i^lcd and fed, as vvdl as any stray 
ferqir^ that there may he about, and not till thb has been done is 
the well used. 
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The belief in ^hoat^ nm\ other ^ipcrnfttural agents is 
ntkivais&l and shared hj Mind us and Mtibainiiiadau$ %Kte. The 
malevolent spiritfi usnallj recognized fire bhult and chfir^h^ A 
Ifrb said to be the epirit of a man who has died ar-^hait 
not on the ground and according to the proper cereiuoniea; while a 
eliitr^l is the spirit of a woman who has died within 40 days of child¬ 
birth or or-f^Afi/p as in the case of a man* Funeral cereinoEiiea 
performed nt Fihewa set the spirit at rest. If an evil spirit h 
offended, it takes posscs^sion of the offender and works bodily 
and mental. It may be eipcHcd by a piece of red pepper put in 
the nose of the snficrer^ or by inhaling the smoke of burnt ntgs. If 
this does not succeed^ tbo patient may be taken to the shrine of 
Pir Banohi at Sunimi, and the spirit cxorcisedr Another form 
of exorcism is that a lamp ia moulded of dongbj filled with oil 
and kept burning beside the patient A girl sita feeding the 
lamp, and is asked what she sees in the lamp from time to time. 
She invents Several things, and then saya sne sees a Dnrbar 
with people sitting in it^ and amongst "them the ehurJL On 
this tne oil is carefully poured into a jar or bottle and corked 
up, the ahar^i l>cing^ of course^ in it Mon and women ore 
said to have the power, by repeating a certain ebann, which few 
happily know, of extracting the liver from a child, thus eansiisg 
its death. Such an unpleasant person ia called a ; and 
if he or she looks at a child, death i$ iho result- A Deo ia an 
ordinary spirit who haunts old wells, pipal treeo, and dark pieces 
generally. He is an orthodox ghost apparently, and many weird 
storied are told of him. 

Sacred groves are to be found in some villages. The super¬ 
stition about them general I j is that they mark tho spot where some 
holy man has become a SidA^ t>., been absorbed in the deity ; 
and no one of the villagers would dare to cut even a twig of the 
wood and other holy mqn are allowed to take what they 

want for their own use; but the people believe that death would 
follow any such oacrilege committed by themselves. The SutA Ig, 
etmngely enough, supposed still to reside in the grove. 

The following account of the well known American ALssion at 
Ludhiana has been kindly contributed by the Kev. E. M. Wherry^ 
the head of the institution 

‘*Thia mission, with outstatioos at Jagmon, Morin da and Hu par, 
is connected with the American Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America^ and controlled by a Board with its head-quarters 
at New Tork^ Ludhiana having been the first point occupied by 
the Society in India^ gives its namo to lha Mission, ineludiug prinei- 
toI stations in the following cities of the Punjab and North-Wcat 
Provinces: Hawalpiudi, :Uhore, Jullundur, Hoahiarpur, Ludhiina, 
Fero^pore TJtubalia, Subathu, Sahamnpiir and Dora Dtin. 

Tho Mission was established at Ludhiana in 1834, the Rev, 
John C. Lawric^ D.D,, being the first niissioBary. Ho was, however^ 
unable to remain more thau one year, when he was succeeded by the 
Rev. John Newton, the yetemn missionary of Lahore* He arrived 
in 1885, bringing with him a wooden pne^, the first overseen in this 
part of India. W ith this began the establiehmcnt now known as 
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the LudhUna Mission Preas, which publishes books in all tho Iqii- 
gnages and diameters used in this pnjvinee. 

The principal figenciea used in the Mission work, beside preach' 
ing, are: (li, the High ^hool for boj's, established in 1834, wilh 
several branches In the city, opened later in its histoty ; (2), the 
Press already noticed, at which ia published a weekly veruacrnlar 
newspaper, entitled the Adr AMuiii, printed in Pcisian UnJu, 
8 pages 4to royal, curculation 750 weekly; [3], a Christian Boys* 
Sourding School^ illicit in 1875 at LnhorGi, but trunsfeired to 
Luilhiiti^ itt 1S77* It suaponded for tbreo j^jarSpbut re-opcncd 
ill isaij. Exteuaivc biuldingi& aro being onccted livitli a vioiv to the 
catabli.-^hniODt of a High School 

^ Tiiany years an Orphanage for girls and a Dispensary 

with u uii$3ioiiary doctor La charge, but both these ore now 
suspended, 

A Chtireh was ot^^niK^d in 2S87, with which is now connected 
a coinmnnity of Native Cbrntbn^^ nuniberbig 250 soub. The 8oii3 
aud^ daughter's of thU Church are found in every part of North 
India, employed in other Mbsion Stations. An extensivo itineiBut 
preaching work is coiried on in the district, and a good deni of work 
13 done in the city by means of chapel services, street preachipg^ 
mid teachin^j of women in the Zananos and Girls^ Schnobi 

la 1345^the Mkaion Press, with ail the books in tlie Depositoiy, 
burned doivu, ^ Tho loss was made good by the liborwlity of the 
Knropcan public in India- In 1857 evciy building conneotod with 
the SlLssion, excepling two dwelling houses, was biinicd up by nmti- 
neet^ from Jultuudur, m^bted by the rabble of the city. Indemnity 
was paid by the authorities^ a tax being levied on tho city for the 
purpose. Fortunately nil the Missionarioa and Native Christians 
were enabled to escape with their lives. 

^ present Enro^an staff is as follows ; 3 missionaries and 
their wives, 2 iiumarried ladies^ 3 native ordained miubters, 4 nutivo 
imonlaiued preacher^ 14 native Christian teachers and 10 uon- 
C'hristimi teachers* About ISO pcrsoiis are emploved in connection 
with the Proas. 

The influence of this Sfiasicn upon the people of the city ond 
province has been very considerable. A laigo proportion of the 
men in the city are now able to read and write the vernaculars^ end 
multitudes can apeak or read the English language as well The 
pupils of the Mis.sioa are found in every oftioe in the Punjab, and 
the first Native Civil Sen ant (Covenanted) of the pruviijce w’^as 
educated for Colley in the MLsaion High Sohool Two per cent, of 
the fetu de population w^ere under inatruction in fttission Girla^ and 
Zrmuna Schools in L8B3, The re^lt of the school wort and the 
lupuence of the Proas have been the awakening of thought in many 
jrunds* ftejudicca against the Cbriation religion have been softened ; 
w’hile a fair degree of auecefs in tho wav of eouversiuas lias been 
obtamed 

* should also be mode of the work of the ladies connected 

with the London Society for the Promotion of Female Education in 
tho l^^T with which is connected a large Boarding School for girls. 
Seven European ladies conuocted with this Suciety carry on girla^ 
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Chaptflr m, C Fchools arid zaiiiiim work ; conduct a Hospilal for womep. besides 
Kaif gi rttii LEfe teaching in the Boardin^j School already mentioned- 
Lud^nn UiMioo ■ clUmay wooden press mentioned above ivna the first priiit- 

I'riaii. established in the Punjab, Since its institution in IfiJJS 

15t>ofcSp Tracts I and Sacred Scnphincs have been senttered brc^ack-ast 
over all parts of India—in Poreian, Urdu, Hindi, Panjabi and 
Ktishmfii^ Swii^e idea of the zeal of the missioiiarioa may bo 
htwl from the feet that the tcital ntinribor of 25,000 Bortks niid 
Tracts, with portions of ScripturOp ’vvere pji^^CD away at the 
HiirdwAr fair in the year 1844. Early in IH45p the prera. with 
all the Etock ill hand, was burnt doivn; only the wooden press 
and a portioii of the type escainiig the flnj. However, friends 
m India came ferward, and contributed a auiiip not only isiiflieieut 
to cover the Rsi, 20p000 loatp but also enouf^h to enable the mission* 
lu-iea to publish a inimber of hooks besklea. During the foliowing 
three yci^, 68,000 vokiinea were published; new founts of English. 
Jiiiidnuid Faajabi tj'po w'ore obtained, so that the Presa was enabled 
to tiuderldke a large afijoiint of work for the pnbliOp besides printing 
the b^ks ptibEislicd by the Misgiou. Among the w'orks thus inib- 
lished for public benefit were the Panjdbi Grammari idiomatic sen- 
teiK^s 111 traglish and Panjhbi, and a Panjabi Dictionary^ published 
in lSo4. These books still the only resource of Her Majesty's 
ofhoers who must ae(|uire the Panjibi langiiagep for which tliuv 
are inucbtcd to the venerable Dr. Newton and the tu art vied 
Jauvien 


In 1857 the Press w'as again burnt down by the miitineera, and 
the J)c|^tory on the Mission premises, with its contents of many 
tlioiisand volu-uea of books for distribution^ was reduced to Asbes 
Its broken and blackened walls atone remaining. The greater part 
nf the Joss incuiTcd at this Ume was made to the Mifusion by a tax 

Press in full operation figaJu 
111 r^roirt that time to the present, the work of this inatitu- 

Gon nua been earned on with scarcnly any kind of iiitemiptioii. 
Hooks and Trac^ have been published by the thousand every year, 
under the auspiooa of the various Bible and Tract Societies, Amcri- 
ami English, The lirst complete edition of the New Testament 
111 Urdu wa3 published in 1865, and the whole Bible in 1S68. The 
latter ye^^w also a complete tmnsktion of the New Testament 
printed m Paiijabn 

Up to the year 1870 the Median had supplied all publications, 
except the complete Scriptures, to missionaries, free of all cost, the 
mi^onanes nsitallj giving them to the people gratis. The question 
na to pe w^dom qf thni policy was then rai^, as it became 
eviacnt that ^go quantities of Scripturea and Tracts fouud their 
way mto the Mzdra, where they were sold merely aa waste paper. 
^ result of the discussion was that the policy of aelling almost all 
^Essat a nominal price, just large coougb to prevent their being 
*^ 1 , adopted. Tlio expectation wtI 

in c'f books distnbntod would be veiy much less than 

^ ^ * matter of record that the largest 

issued I^ ?ear at Ludbiina waa 

T^ued 111 (Jio year 1872, the number hd^ 187,000. 
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In 1S7^ P vernai^nlar Dewspaper in Urdn—$emi-relieious and enti- nMnf^r ni n 
tied the A4r yl/jAf?Jt^wp3 started hy the Eev, E. M. Wherry, of ^ 

Ludliidnik At firat it contained but 4 pnge^ of reading matter, but ^heaandCJastfti. 
it wag soon enlarged to 8 pages. It hfifl now a ivccklj circulation of 
about 700 copiesj and ia read by all cla^isca of people in all the pria- 
eipal^ towns of the province, as well as in some distant cities of the 
himpiro. 1 hough it is a religious journal and has a special refereuou 
to the Muslim controversy, it depeada for the most part on noo-ChrU* 
tian patronage^ and^ with the aid of an animal grant of paper given 
by the Punjab Hellgioma Book Society^ it is supported froe of co«t to 
the Press, 


The whole mimbct of Soripturcs and portions printed since 
1 m 4 in Urduj Hindi, Panjabi, Persimij Kashmiri, Siiidhi and other 
dialects* has been nearly six hundred thousand; vrhilst the number 
of books and tracts aggregate nearly five millious* 

The Liidhisna Christian Girls’ Boarding School was catablL^hed LudhiAna ChnHtitin 
iti 1871^ with the view of traiiiing Native ChristiaQ girls as teachers, oifb' niauntinir 
Ihey are taught the vernacular and a little English, Oovemment SvJaiMfh 

text books being used for the most part. In 1882 there were 37 
boarders and 29 day scholar^^ besides 11 little boys who bave since 
been trausfciTcd to the Aiaerican btission Schchob Jduhaiuinadaii 
and Hindu girls are adiiuttcd if willing to conform to the rules of 
the fichool ■ but no separate orFOLDgements are made for them on 
account of ihcir ^liginn. The stall' consists of two English ladies, a 
matron, two pnpil teachers,and a pandits The school was established 
by the Society for Promotion ofFcnmlc Education in the East 


SECTION D.—TRIBES AND CASTES. 


Table No. rX gives the figures for tlio priocipal castes and 
tribes of the district^ w.ith details of sex and religion, w hile Table 
No, IXA shows the nuinber of the lesg important cost^ It wotild 
be out of place to atteuiipt a dexcriptiou of each, ^^lany of them are 
found all over the Punjab, and most of them ip many other districts, 
and their representatives in Ludbianaarc distinguished by no local 
peculiarities* Some of the leading tribes^ and especially those who 
are important as landowners or by positiou and lufikiaucc, are 
brieHy noticed in the following gcctioiis ' and each caste will bo 
found described iu Chapter VI of the Census Report for 1881. 

The Census statistica of caste were not compiled for tobsfbi, at 
least iu their iiuaJ fonn. It was foEind that an enormous nuiuber 
of mere clans or Pubdi^isiouH had been returned as castes in the 
schedules, and the classification of these figures under the main 
heads show'n iu the caste tables was made for districts only. Thus 
no statistics showung the local distribution of the trilra and castes 
arc avaibbk. But the general distribution of the more importatit 
laud-owanig tribes is sketched in the following pagea. Hn Walker, 
from whose report the description about to be given of the acvcnil 
eastus 13 taken, tbua cloissifies the populadgn of the districL:— 
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This leaves 56^12^ or 9 |ier cent, of the whd^ popqbtioii 
unc1a»iilied. 

The table given on the next page, taken Erom the Appendix 
to the Eeport in the Revised Settlemeiit, ahowa the distrlbatiou of 
land and revenue among the chief ngrieultiiml castes of the dlstricL 

The Brahmina of the district are acattered all over it They 
are seldani to be foimd engaged in tiadop and for the moat }mrt 
live on the JaU of the upLaiads, few villages being without two or 
three families: but their somcca are also required by the Hindna 
of the large town^, They^ arc of the usual Hubdivislons of S^rsut 
Brahnuiia, and no detailed account of them h iicce^uiy. The 
Hindu iSnltani) Jats perhaps pay them more attentioD than the 
Sikhs^ but even the MuhuEnmadan Rijputs make use of their 
services on occasions. 

The principal ascetic classes included under the general term 
faf^lr ate :—BAardiM i The tiindii Jats of the eastern parte 

are alaiost all Sultdaii by religion ^ and outside of each iiJIage 
there is a small Pir- KLdna or shrine erected in honor of Sakhi 
^war Sultan ; and this is in charge of a Bhardi or guardiati. who 
is a Muhammndanf and is not a celibate^ These men are said 
to be Sh^khs, they belong to no other tribe. Every Thnru- 

day they go to the shrine in the evening, light a bmp and beat 
a drum at iL The people make small oScrings of cash, grain, kc.^ 
(riaraipa), which the BAardit take^ They also receivo small 
pp^senls at other times stud accompany the pilgrims who go to 
visit the tomb of the Saint Hultin in the Dera Ghizi Khan district 
There is ^nerallj a small plot of land, half-an-acre or sOj attached 
to the villroe shrine, of which the BAardt gets the produce. 

The Uddsis are Sikh ascetics of a sect founded by the 

eldest ^n of Guru Nanak (Srichaudj. They are mostly Juta 
b}' origin, the c/m/Eu or disciple and successor bsing usually chosen 
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Chapter 111. D- from tliis tn^, snJ are to be (band in posscasioQ of the dhamitdlts 

tJiey dustributo foodto 

It, and read the GraulK both of Baba Niinak and of Guru Govijid 
bingb, although they do not attach gnch importance to the latter, 

c'I'i?'’ disciples 

■ I ^ ^ village, and It 

they do not cjuito neglect Guru 
Omind Singh, They rare y many; and, if they do so, gencratty 
lose all mfluonce, for the (ttomwa/u very soon beeomea a^ private 

that T' But in some few families, such aa 

^ ^ B-ogar, which keeps a very largo or 

idms-houae going, it hae always been the custom (o marrV the 

eaeueh fco supijort the family and maiti^ 
taiii the laatitutiDii; but the eldest son docs not iii this case stic- 
ofeounui A cMa is chosen by the 
OF by tho iainily. If a mohuut whose prcdecessora have not 
mamedshoulddoso, he would lose all weight with the people 
It has been shoivu m stieaking of the grants for d/i^u-WM and 
Wars (page 72) tiow wo have encouraged this class to throw etf 
prSprictoli!'"^ chameter by o>uvciting them into mere lauded 

// t J/" ' be found in charge of the 

'’I A-us/a.Hr who are 

very few in number, of the d^otitwd'ai or temples of DiivL There 

where ^ >K>"« villages, 

tS i ^ ^uiJy.the dharmodtof. and also some y^n fjoTirs 
Ihe^ do not require a detailed accouuh There are um or wo 
derixli^ of SniAia SAd/ti f;vifra. 

The Saiads have not been included in the religious classes, 
B3 bey are really agriculturists. The thoudi MuW! 

tnadan faqlra belonging to die JHaddri and ./fildii soots uioatly. 

' , t(ie aierciintile class are the A/juIr« (15. 

Jf^afl ^Thr"'■ ‘T’"* engaged iu tmdo 

t Prin^pai yirfs are /Ari. U,»k, Juidh 

Hi Jagraon, li,ap<.t, Uluinde, Adit in Liidhiutia, EUtwbero tlia 
yofj are wiy mijced. 

The /ianias (3,722) are not numerous, but are to bo found 
Jatial villages they arc the shop-kcepLiirr 
^nT d '^bey are in reli^^on Juiul 

*>"' wi«'- Tk« Ag»«.u 

The Suvdi-d* {.i.D62) are found al] over the district, and n™ 
engo^ m their trade of gold and silver-smiths, 

dbtrict bare, because the Ludhiina 

Sm th^ ™t*Side^ the headquarters of the tribe. It appears 

^berc are leas than 20,000 of them 

TheS^riSidTr ♦"f"'" ^bo JulluLdtirdivisiou. 

oSKm^^Jr n “■ Hindi'u, around; but their 

the^oldcctof^t?^^'by the people themselves having 
object of giving a mcamiig to the name which will retie:? 
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hoctdur on tlie tribo, Tbej saj that they are really the game m Ohaptar m, 1>> 

the of Agra, Delhi^ aad they have the same TtibeaanidCaBtea. 

but do dot idtermarry with theiTL They have become a aepamte ^ 
tri^ like the Kaiatbs, whooi they resemble in the l^\tj of their ^ 

reLigioua obeervodce^, and in their liking for wine add fleAh, Geo¬ 
graphically they are divided into the hill and the plain 

(^feirdmdia}^ and socb^Hy, into pore (A'A-r^'a) add idferior 
Chfcftdr). The 8dds of the hilJa are aaid to belong to the tatter 
claas^ who have degenerated at eomo period hy widow marriage. 

The line is now drawn hard and faiit; and the two cta^ea do not 
idiiL, although the Gotes Sdds do not now marry widows. The 
Siids are euga|^ed in mooeydand fn g principallyp and are to bo 
found ia Ludhiana and a few rillagca round and in the town of 
Machiiv^&ra. They are fond of service as mtmshia; and half the 
tAtwdris of the district and moat of the k^ouegos dll recently 
belonged to the tribo+ Though of a good phyaique^ they do not like 
servLoe, They are moat intelligentf eepeciklly in their own 
interests; and there are many sajdn^ in proof of thi% Sid 
pdft ffhaUri urdr a Sud ia on the other aide of the river, leave 
yonr bundle on this ride). 

A better idea of the importance of the various tribes that tnako AfTlmlta™! 
up the agricultural community mil be got from the following 
abstract^ which showa the proportions ta which the land of the 
district is divided between them 


TfUtml, 
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Thus the data moke up more than oue-thirt 
popnlatioD^ and own 62 per cent, of the land, 
by religioii as follows:— 


of the whole 
They are distributed 
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The Miiharamadan Jata appear to havo been converted to 
Islam in the time of Anrang^ebL They are to be found in the 
Samrila and the upper part of the Ludhiana Bits, or just over 
them. The other Jats are either Siiltaois (Hiudds) or OtinI Sikhs 
{including Kiika?). The Jats adheie to their yo/i or clans 
through all religions; and their belonging to one fsith rather than 
to another is generally a mere matter of locaiity^ Thus wo find 
of the Gnrewdl Goi Muhammadan villages in tJie Sami^la B^t; 
and in the uplands, Hindu nr Sikh. The MuhammiMlaiis arc perhaps 
rather bigoted; but with the othem religion will be found to have 
at present a secondaiy place. 

The Hindu Jal of this district deserves ell the good things that qqiiltu «4 qI 

have been written of the tribo^ Xf the Jats ora the best pcasaniTy ^ 

m india, we may say that the J/a7i^aA Jet possesses In a greater wicidtofUts, 

11 
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COiaptor ID, D. degiree than any other braDch of the tribe the quolitiea which have 
Tribes distinction. 1q the ildheah country is hsdbI ly in- 

G«n«iml amtHtlet whole of this and the Ferozepore districts, together 

of the i«t« u greater part of the Protected Territory to the south of them. 

In physique the Mdimitk Jat is not surpassed by any race in India, 
if indeed he ia not to be put at the top of the tree in this respect 
Ko ^giment in the Bengal Army can show such fine stalwart 
soldiers as those recmitM from this part of the country ; and al¬ 
though detractors are wont to say that he has a small heart in a 
persoD^ the Mahtdi has given ample piDof that this is m^ri} 
libeL The 3fd(ienA Jat appoara to siirp^j^ his brother of th$ 
AfcinjA^ m prudeoec and thrift j and he is a better cultivator, more 
capable of managing hbi farm. As evidence of this, wo may point 
tg the manner m which the former has succeeded in the struggle 
ping on tinder our rule between the agricultural and tho money* 
lending class. With tho Atdliroh Jat, aa a rule, tho class whoso 
business h ordinarily tnodey-leuding has really vety little chaaccp 
for the former turns his hand to this as easily as to anything else! 
When a Jat has smre money* he will not squander it; but, if he 
gets a chance, will lend it on the security of land. Where Khatris 
■or Slide have established themselves in the early years of rule, it is 
very hard for the people to shake them oS"; but in the Dhiia villages 
moot mortgages of land aje to Jats, some of whom have establiBhod 
a very eiteusive money-lending business. The Muhamniadan Jat, 
^ough much superior to the Kajput or Oujar, is pcteqnal to bia 
fellow tribesman. He is to found [along tim river, princi¬ 
pally in the Samraln fahsfl, and although excelling as a cul¬ 
tivator, he is cftcu reckless and extravn^nt—a result that may 
be due either to his religion or to his siuroundiBEB, climatet, 
soil, &c. 

There are two tyj^a of the Hindu Jat to be found in 
iiintia 4ftt. this district, the differenoe being entirely the effect of locality, 
Tho Jat of the or highly cultivated and irrigated 

eastcm tract, is a slave to his land^ With him it bos becQ all 
w'ork and too play for generations, and this has told on his 
physique and intellect The cultivation of his helding m a 
constant round of toil, especialiy where there is a largo area 
under sugarcane; and he is lucky if able bo knock off and give 
him^lf and his cattle a few days' reat during the mina* Me has 
no thoughts beyond his village; and never dreams of flervice. But 
withal he is thrifty to niggardliness, and industrious beyond 
comparison ; and it is sheer fed luck if hg gets his head nnder 
water* When he has n little money to spare, he at once lends it 
on the security of aomo less lucky sharere'land- For the Jat of 
the labour of cultivation is of the lightest description^ 
J^PP^elts incapable of remaining idle for long. Ho ttima 
his hands most readily to (^rrying: but stso goes in laigely for cattle 
" K service, anything in fijct that will enable him to turn an 
oono^ pentiy, for he is seldom a rogue. Mb favourite method of 
spending the time _ behveen soweng and reaping, when he and his 
^ttle would otherwise be absolutely idle, is ^ start with a cart ia 
Uie direction of LuiJhiana* sell hk own gmin, and whatever 
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move he mji coUectji and return viith. a load of gur or anything jjj 

eUo that 'h^tbicika ho will be able to dispose of at a prodL The cart — 

m probably at first the ordinary rude one used. In field work* and rribeaandOaatet- 

the cattle are those that work in the plough; but after a few "S* 

fittcceseful jotimejs he buys a better cart and pro^bly better cattle, 

thus extending the field of his operations difference of life 

has produced in him mental and physical qualitte^, much superior 

to those of the Paurdtlh Jat^ although the latter is far ahead of other 

tribes ia both respects; and one can tell the difference at a glance- 

The Jat of the Jangai is undpubtedly at pr^nt the finest stamp of 

peasantiy in Indi& What he will be when irrigation from the 

birhind Canal is fully developed remains to be seen. The Pi}wd4k 

Jat has but one string to his bow, w^hile his brother of the Jangal 

has at present many^ Hard cask finds its way into Jagraon aod 

lower PakltowAl Tilbgea through half-a-dozen channelit Under 

former rulers, whose evsteui w^os to take as much from the cultivators 

as they could get, the Jat was usually kept down ; but riuoe annemtioit 

his genius has had full play^ and he is waxing fat I do not 

know of any class that ought to be so grateful to UA On occasion 

he can be extravagant, and very large sums are sometimes spent 

on celebrations, especially in Jagraon lahslL This generally 

mean^ that a man has more money ihaii he knows what to do 

with. Besides excelling as an agricultnristt the EUndu Jat is a 

good subject and a most lespectabk member of societyi He has, 

as a rule, no vices; and, although I would not assert that a lively 

sense of gratitinle to us as his rulers is ever present in his thoughts, 

he knows that our Government gives him greater security than 

any preceding one did, and he is quietly contented. His chief 

fault is quarrelsomenesSp which has now developed into litigiousness. 

To the east of the dlstricfc^ and especially in the Samrili 
tahsil, the multitude of gots amongst the Hindu Jats is a vecy iubdivUiau oi tbs 
remarkable feature. Not only do adjoining villages belong to 
different gohf but iusitle each village will genei^ly be found 
two or three Fattis of distmet origin. This is accounted for by 
the manner in which the country was colon ked. In the history of 
each village It will be seen that the fonadern came in comparatively 
recent times from different parts of the country^ and belonged to 
different yotr; and that they united merely for their owm oenva- 
nienoe, the common tie of belonging to the same tribe being sufficient. 

To the south and west, on the other haud„ w*e do find that the 
Jnts in soma instances came in boclies, nnd villages belonging to 
the snmc got lie either in groups or within short distances of 
each other. Tlins the 8id/iu and Gil JaU appear to have come 
eastward in large parties, and to have settled down in adioining 
or alternate rillagea in the western part of Jagraon. But me rule 
throne bout the district is variety of yofJ, and the few groups 
of vilT^cs that there are* each beloneing to one got, are tho 
exception^ The reason for this apparently is that in the eastern 
parta, m the neighbourhoed of Simind and Ludhiin^ the Imperial 
authority was always strong enough to protect its subjects, who 
. settled down in small villages as they came; while in the west it 
wai less felt, and people of one tri^ had to collect in largo vilUgcs 
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for protoctioa. In Saairala no attempt was made at Settlement 
to return the land &s distributed amongst the various auttdi^'isionR { 
hxkt in the other tahslb it waa possible to do tbla rmjghljt ae 
there were a few gc(» oiming villages and gtoupe of villages. 
And the details of area held by the leading got* in these t^o 
tahsils, as asoertafned! by the Settlement Oflieer, are shown bolowi 
in pereentageB of the total area of each tabail: — 
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ITiist in rank aro thft Jafa* This got hO'Ida abotit 50 

large yiibgea near Ludhiana in a growpp and members of it 
are aW to be found anatteted over the district i hut tfaehr 
nnmher is not ah own in the Census tables. They trace 

their descent to a Eajput, RSja Rikhp who came from the south and 
settled in Kahltr in tha hilla Bairsi, son of Rikh+ left KahJtir and 
aettled at Naieb4d to the south of Ludhiina. and contracted a marri¬ 
age with a Jatnii called RhpkauTp and had to etart a got for 
hvmselfi a$ his brothers would have nothing fnrtber to do with him. 
Hb son was whence the name of the poi; but another 

fanciful < 4 igin is Korewdi from ffarriKt, The descendants of 
gmdynlly spread over the country to the aoutb-weat of Ludhiana, 
The Gatcwdls are admitted by the other goU to bo supeiioCj, 
and are called Sdhn lop, superior* As amongst the BAjpdte, 

their women are secludedp and do not take part in beld'^work, Ahoir 
girls are sought in marriage by the best fiitnilies of fjardira, and 

even by Rajas, The GarewAl fomiliea of Riipur, Gujarwal and 

Nirangwil haid u sort of local authority at the close of the last 
centuryj and are flailed by pre-eminence Sdiu /oj. The Garewils 
arc in consequence of all this the proudest of the JatSp and somewhat 
inferior as cultivatota. They are also very extravagant and quarrel¬ 
some^ hut they take to sorvioc better than any other as they 
hold it honourable;^ and in all of their villagca- will be found men 

who are either serving in our army or in receipt of penMona. A 

great deal of money thua finds ita way into their bands. When they 
trust to cultivation alone^ they are not m auccc^ful. 

The Glh own about 40 villa^^i mostly iu Jagraon tabail, and 
arc returned as l]pB99 in number, fhey are next in rank to the 
GarffiTiffjr^ and their woTuen arc secluded. They are also fond of 
our service. They here claim descent from Qirajbansi Rijputa, their 
ancestor being a king of Gharm&n in the south, whoso soOt 
AkanrOp took to agriculture, Tho aon of Aknnra, Gil* fotindod 
the pot which moved northwards by degrees. They came to 
this district from Kusla in the Jm^gol ifdqa about 250 to 300 
years ago, in the reign of Shsh Jahin it is said. The GU* are 
6rst rate agricnlturiats; but thoir habits are generally extravagant. 
The Stdkm have a good many vitlagea in Jagraon tashiJ„ where 
there are twn or three “ SidhwAna,*’ They are a well-known pet 
tbromgliQUt the Lahore and Amritsar divisiooSt ^d much has been 
written of them, Thoee of the Ludhiana distirct are of tho B&rdr 
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subdivision; and came from the south-westp frotiEi Farfdkot it ifl said, Cliaptw m* IK 
in the tinie*of the Buis within the last SOO 300 jear?. The riM** 

Sidhia number 13,194. . 

The Dhdimih (12.145) bav^ a good many vjllagefl 1 jtng about 
PakhovraL aud in the Jagraon tubaO moastly. Their ancestor wos^ 
as usualt a Kijputj who came from Jeaaalmiraud settled in K^gar 
in Nabba territoryp becoming a Jal From Kin^af bis descendants 
i:;qxtio iuto this district under the Kaie and tlieir Sikh succeasom 
The DhdliiodU are accounted one of the aaperior of Jat^ 

but do not dider much in their customs fh^m the others- 

The fiAanJAtfra are the descendants of Bhandh^r, who was the 
oSspring of the union of a Rajptit and a woman of inferior caste. He 
setded in Bbatioda first, aad thence his descendants migrated to Rao 
Siaafi io the Malaudb iUqa, where the tribe now holds 10 or 12 villages. 

The Stkhm^ had a similar origin to the Bhandbd^. and 
came to this district from wme place in Patiala temtorjj Bbadanr 
it is said- Their rillages are scattered all over the district ^ 

The Ditiiont (6>317) say that they came from the Uanjha in 
the reign of tho Emperor Muhammad Shib+ 

Mm&t golM fl/ J(it% <iT €— 
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4p296 
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3p724 
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2.930 


Sandhu **- 

Mingat 
Chima 
Bathi 

It w'ould take up too much space to detail the traditiou as to 
the origin of each of these^ They are to ^ _found Pattered otct 
the district, holding single villages or aubdivisions of villages- 

The fiajpfits are undoubtedly the oldest of the a^cuUurnl tnbes the 
that now hold the district. Only 1,600 of theto are HinduB, and these of 

inhabit two oc three villages in Samrala tahsfl, Mr. Walker ^ 

” It might perhaps be taken as good evidence of the ucraoralmDg 
effect of the Muhammadan religioB that the Hindu ^ 

little inferior to the Jut a^ a cultivator* In the of ^rprila the 
most prosperous village belongs to thcmi the proprietors bcin^ 
of debt and largely engaged iu tiadc. The Muhammadan ILijpfrt of 
this district possesses at least all the bad qualities genenillj asenbed 
Io hia tribe. He has a good physique, but this is about all Umt can 
be said in his favour- As a cultivator he is usdess* being indolent 
and apathetic to o degree. He will never do an benest day a wotk 
if he can help it, and spends every penny that ho can borrow Mm 
vUliure is generally a picture of slovoply cuttivaiion ; and he will 
tell one that this ^because it is not hb proper buMness to follow the 
plough, and bccauae his women are secluded- If poftsible he wiu 
rent nis land to some one else, and neva fails to try to soend mo^ 
than his neighbour on a laarriage celebration, rcg^le^ of me 
fact that it ia certain ruin to him* Hia wcTnen are smd to be quite 
incapable of managing their household affaira, and tho Hindu mop- 
kee^ in a Rajpfrt village makea a fortune in a very short tinier 
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Chapter tn, D. It h seid^ by cheiiting the womeo^ aod then by getting 

the Idea into his booka. If a K^jput doea take to ^service, it ia 
MmandCaatea ^ half-hearted wayj and he will on the slLsHteat eica&e 

throw it up and return to hta villageH In fact the Muhauiniadaii 
ntbdiFinaiu of tiiH I^jpdt of thia diatriet ha$r aa far aa I know^ no redeeming points 
tobii. to hia cbanM^ten and is a perfectly useless member of eodetyp 
1 may mention that at the Begular Settlement the Muhammadan 
RajptU villages were treated very leniently, and in many <^ea pay half 
or one-third less than their ncignboum; but this moderation appears to 
have hwi no other effect than to encourage further citravagnoce. 
The great feature in a RAjpdfs charaeier isp I think, a complete 
want of anything that could be so designated. He is the most vain 
and foolish of mortals^ and can seldom give a reason for anything 
that he does. He is, as a matter of coume, dlBcon tented ; but it 
would require a peculiar state of society to suit him^ These re¬ 
marks apply to the tribe os a whole ; but there is a daily increasing 
number of members of it in whoso favour an exception should be 
made/' The principal ffcU or subdivisions of the tribe are the 
GhormJh (4,256) in the east, and the Manj (5,680) in the west 
(J^raon tahsil; . The Ghoreu?di Rajp4t^ own a great number of 
villages along the Sutlej to this and the Jullundur districts They 
trace their descent from iJawdhd^ brother of KachwdAd^ who came 
into the country to the time of Shahib-ud-din Gbori (1150 A-D^p 
and was allowed a grant of as much laud as he could ride round in 
a dnyi hence the name. Others say he presented a fiurar of a 
horse^ and got the tract which hi^ descendaDts now hold. Half a 
Rijput^s time is taken up in listening to absurd stories of this sort 
over the vills^ while he ought to be working in hi$ fields. 
The Allanj mjpdts own a good many villages to Jagraon B^t 
and uplandB. They eomc from the south-west, their ancestor ChAchu 
leaving Faridkot and settling at Hatur. From Hatur the descendants 
of ChAchu founded several Imge viltagea^ Andlu, Ilntodrah} &q.j in 
this distrietp and also crossed the Sutlej. The family of the Bak of 
Raikot is looked upon as the head of the on this side of the 
river. These Rais at one time held a great part of the district under 
their swajt and a detailed account of the tomily will be given else¬ 
where, Other of the Bajpdts are UtmUi (2,038), Ckiinhdn 
(1,885b ^dru (S,020)^ 

^Ajiirv, district are unable to give any distinct 

account of who they are or wheuoe they camOh but it appears 
pretty certain that they arc a nomad imo (-ffait-irAijr^vU^jar) 
who moved from towards the hilb in search of paaturo* and 
gradually settled down along the river for the aake of the 
grazing. They now hold a number of villogea in the Bit 
or low-lands, mostly in L.udhidna tahsil. About lOO years ago 
Sardir Sudha Singh and the Kakars, vrho held the Bit landa under 
Lndhilna, located them iu villages; and they have only since then 
taken to agriculture. The Gfijars of this district are all Mubam- 
m^acLS. They ore of good physique^ tall and well roado> but are 
said to bo locking iu courage. Intellectdnily they are not Htrong \ 
and they are, os a rule, much Coo easy going nod careless to got on in 
those times. As cultivators, they arc not of the first class, though 
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«uperior to tbe Rijputs, Tbey h&ve a horcditaiy liluo^ for cattle, Oltapter HL D, 
especklly ttfat of other people ; and moat of tho Oujar villagoa con- ^Tua-te*. 

tarn tneo recogtiiswd by tho police oa eriminnla. The}’ are aa a tribe . 

turbulent, dbcontented and lawless \ and ^ve a great d^l qf trouble 
in the Mutiny. Gftjar women help their busbanda in the Helds. 

The principal anbdivIaLonfl are and Ohcc^ij also lifiiai nnd 

The Jtdint of the di^rict appear to have worked thek waj up Ariiiu. 

the Sutlej from the direction of Moot tan« They are also said to be 
converted to Muhammadanism. It is very pmbable that 
they did come up the Sutlej^ for they can bo traced aloog its banks 
in the low^huida of Jjabore and Ferozepore and half-way up the 
Ludhiana district j but they are not to bo found higher than the town 
of Ludhiana. They are probably a mixed race, gardcncis by profession, 
who in some locality or other have formed tbem^lves into a separ^ 
ate tribe and spread over tlie couotryK The Araliss an? all Muham¬ 
madans. Tlicy are generally amalb ^iry rncnK capable of a great deal 
of labour. As cultivators, they rival the Hiiidu Jats^ but are inferior 
to the latter in intellect. An Ariin will support himself and bis 
family a Very minute area of irrigated land^ on which no one else 
could po^ibly exist; but, aa the owner of a large holding, he is Iftss 
successful than the Jat, and does not seem to have the power of 
managing a large farm. All the members of his family assist the 
Arain in his cultivation; and the women sell the v(^ctablea or 
exc^nge them for grain. The A rain is a very quiet and luofrensive 
member of society, and does not appear to trouble himsolf about 
Mlitic& The principal subdivisions in this district are Gkalarj Gbalaii, 

Jatilh 

The are said to be a race of foreigners, who came with the The AwAus. 

first MuhammadaQ invaders from bcj'ond the Indus. The tribe bolds 
some 10 or 12 large villages round about Ludhiana situated in the 
low-tands and in the Dbaio. Their number ia understated in the 
Census^ some having perhaps been returned as The 

Awans are all Muhamniadana The are a very fine^ powerful race of 
mea^ and arc inferior only to the Hindu Jats in intellect and 
enterprise. They ore very fair cultivators, but do not depend en¬ 
tirely on agriculcure^ and ore always ready to turn their hands to 
anything. They are fond of service in the army, policOj Sfce., and 
Most of their villagea turn out a number of carU which ore 

worked for hire. In the last Kabul war they made a groat deal of 
money by carrying between Jhelum and Peshawar, and some of the 
villages depend tnuch more on their carts than on their fields. They 
nre an extravagant race,^ and spend at least as much as they eam« 

The A wans are very strict Hubainmndans, and aay their pray ers 
regularly. Very many of them have received a reli^oua education 
and are Maul via Their women are secluded Their chief fault is 
quartelsomeness, which has, as in the case of the Jats, developed 
under us into a love for litigation. 

TItere are a few Dofftsrt in the They i^semble the Oujars, being It/nor 
of good physi^ue^ but wanting in intellect- As cultivators, they rant “ i * cogia, 
wilt the Gfijars^ and mn them very close os thieves* Their women 
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Chapier m, D. work in the fields. Thera are one or two whole Salad villages ; end 
—jr the tribe holtla Bharcs in otheia acattered over the diatrkl. Those of 
Tnbw and OMte» of the snbdivmcns of Lndbiaua, ate respect^ 

^ ** able end well-to-do j but, aa a, rule, the Saiads are poor cultivators, 

being much too Lazy. There are a few SiiinU (304) and KtaaMn 

Mitwllsneon*. the latter being Muhammadans : also eome ifuir/drsAs (942) 

and Lobd^ahi (923), all in the Bet. The last two of these appear 
to have the same origia (said to be a Raj^t opo, as a matter of 
CDUisoj;but the^ are now quite distinct The Banjirahs area 
somewhat supenor tiibe, but it ia said that in this district the two 
tribes intennoiTy.^ They are botJh Hiud^ or Sikhs by religion; 
and, besides agiiculture, are engaged in carrying grain, &c., on bill,* 
locks; and the Lob&naha in making ropes, brushes, &c., firom 
Jidwatt own one village near Lmihidno, and namber 1,807. They 
have certainly nothing in common with being the mildest 

of men, and first-rate ogriculturifita. The cnniinal classes of Hdmi* 
Udoridt^ Gattttemdn, are also land owners. The Hamia were settled 
down in three or four villas in the east of the district by the Sikh 
chiefe who overthrew the Bais of Raikot; and the others own each 
of them a village. It appears that these men have all been return¬ 
ed as R&jpfits, for so they call themsolveeL An account of tht-m 
will bo found elsewhere in this volume. 

UexTnli sn<1 ariimn Ifext in point of numben to the Jots are the Chawuiri (59,655), 
clwMeft : CbMmsni. frho aw petumed as nearly one-tenth of the whole population of 
the district These people are the most denaded of all classes 
except the and their position in tne village very nearly 

approaches to that of servitude. They are known as It^dri and 
are finind attached to every village in the district, for the xamfndars 
cannot get on without them. They eat tho dead cattle, and are 
considered ao unclean that a separate place is assigned for their 
residence. ^ They are bound to perform certain tasks (begdr) for 
the zaniindar, and receive certaia allowances of grain and all ca iratMwt 
of cattle. They cannot change their place of abode, for a Chamar 
of one village would not be allowed to settle down in another. 
Further details os to their dues and services will be found elsewhere 
(page 100). They are all leather-workers, tanning the skins of 
the dead ammals that are given them, and meJdng backets for the 
wells, hhistis’ (water-hags), shoes, &c. They arc paid foe 

sll new gmxls supplied, but nepurs are included in their task. 
The Chamars are not recognized as of any religion. They bury 
their dead. 

CbflhiH. ChihrM (18,52a) are fonnd mostly in the towns and in some 

villages where they are senaats of the higher classes of data and 
of the ^jputa, or are village servants (AaHta) for the purpose of 
summoning people (Aulitfn). 

Tsittiui. TofA^nj or carpenters have taken to agricuUnne, and own 

eba^ in eeveml villages. Those who follow their hereditary occu¬ 
pation are to be found in nearly every village, for they are a neces¬ 
sary element in the agricultural community. The Tarkhan, though 
classed as a village menial (more properly an artisan), ia a man of 
Very aupenor intellect, and occupies a good social position. He can 
consequently make his own terma with the zamindar, and moves 
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about as he likes. He docs all sorts of earpooter^a work, receiving OhApter Hip 

a filed aUowaDce at harvest time for all repairs and the piice of 

all new work. There is a largo colony of Tarkhans working ^ ties and Tenurea^ 

carpenters in Ludhiana. These make carts^ all sorts of fumitarej, xw^tmus. 

boies^ &c.; and some of them have amas^ great wealth, which 

they invest in land when they can, A{any of them are also in 

service; and it la a proof of tlteir good social position that Ram 

Singh, the Guru of the Kukas, belongs to the triboH 

The lA}hdr*s are also village ^ejv'ants, who do all the iroa-work of Lohdn^ 
the agriculturisLs, or they are settled down in the It^er towns and 
follow their trade there. 


The Jkinwar is not necessary in most villages, for the Jat 
women usually fetch the water for domestic use themselves. He ia 
to be found in the towns or in the RA|pfit and higher class Jat 
viUagcSi where the women are secluded, ijis aer^dccs aro required 
everywhere in marriage and other calebrotioiis^ 

The Jfdi is found everywhere, and is a very important vill^a 
aervaBt He is the barber, and is always employed in arranging 
betrothals, being sent as a or go-between. 

The Jnldha^ or wearers are scattered over the villages, where 
they weave the cotton thread of the ramind4rs into cloth (woollen 
blankets are woven by Ohamii^ or Gh^hras who bare taken to the 
profession). There is a large colony of theao people in Ludhiacia. 

^ The Kutnhdr^ (brick-maker^h (leather-workers), and Mochti* 

Chimffa^ (washerman and cloth-stamperfl) reside mostly in the towns, aiCMa, 

The agricnltnriiat generally make their own bricks for the wells, but 
go to the Kumhdrs for water jars and other atendls; and 

have an agree ment by the harvest about thesOp The dfiras£» 

(5j489) are found all over the district, principally in the Rdjpfit 
villages^ They live by alms^ 

The iCaidi* (l,9oo) might almost have been classed as agticul- HiMMiimneotij 
turists^ for they are all either land-owners or in service, generally 
both. The Kapurthnla Chief held a very largo porlioii of this 
distfict under Mahdraja Ranjit Singh; mid this has given the tribo 
a step in the social scaleu They call themselves or Nfb, 

never Kaldf^ and are Sikhs, Some of them hold small jiglrs^ and 
they generally dbtingutsh themselv^ In service^ The Fathdus 
(3,629l are mostiy confined to Ludhiana, the refugees from Kabul ^ 
but an ancient colony of thein hold the lands of Bah]olpur+ The 
Kvu/ufdrU (2,492) are settled in the city of LudhlaiiiL 
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SECTION E-—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES & TENURES. 

Table No. XV shows tbo number of vilhag^ held in the Yiiisgs teiiEirH^ 
various forms of tenure, os returned in Quinqueaniul Table SXXIII 
of the AdmiDistration Report for 1878-79. But the accuracy of 
Uifl figures ia more than doubtful» It Is In many tssea simply 
impossible to class a village satisfactorily under any one of the 
ordinarily recognised tenures ; the primary division of rights between 

la 
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the main fiubdivklai^ of the village folbwiiig one fornix while the 
tntetior distribution amoog the several propdetora of each of these 
flubdivisions follows another form^ which itself often varies fk»m 
one eubdivifflon to another. The following figures show the 
classifieatioii adopted hy Sir. Walker at the recent Settle meat, 
while in the paragraphs which follow them will be found his remarks 
upon the figuroa;— 
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These figures show the forms of village tenures in the 
district according to tho accepted definition of the terms zamfnddrf, 
lhatfacMra and patfiddri But little infornmtion as to the real 
constitutian of the villages is to be derived from this classific'atioii;i 
if indeed it is not distinctly misleading. In the form of atateiiieiit 
(see also paras. 103 and 10-t of tho ‘Directions to Settlement 
OfficcTOp* BarkleyEdition) I read that a hh^aeMra village is 
one ‘in which phos^ession h tho measure of right in all lands/ 
but I believe that for A/ we ought to read Viability; and that 
the distinction comes to be a mere question of the manner in 
which the aA^ssmont is distributed for the time being on shares. 
This makes a very material difference, for in numbers of villages, 
although the shares have become obsolete to this extent that they 
are not used for distributing the assessruent^ the village common 
loud and the receipts from it are still divided according to thetiip 
AgaiUt almost every village has got some aiea^ however suia!!^ of 
couiitiou land;, in the receipts of which the oomumoity participate^ 
and this fact makes the tenure ‘imperfect/ 

‘'The purest form of the village comm unity is that in which 
the proprietors are^ or keep up the fiction of being, descended from 
a cotnmou ancestor; and of this type there are only a few villages 
in tho district, belonging mostly to Eajpfits. I have explained 
(Section D, page SS) the manner iu which moat of the Jat 
villages were founded by several fomiUes, which generally belonged 
to different or subdivisious. The land was in the first 

its instance divided according to shores (called hal or plough) 
a number of these being assigned to each family according to 
strength. The fial differed according to locality^ but was as 
much m it was estimated that a p^r of oien could plough. Under 
tiative rule revonuo was realised in kind or by cosh on the area 
of certain crops; but the people retained these customary shares 
and used thcin iu the distribution of common receipts and in 
payment of fines, ce$scs, &c. The subject will bo tnoro fully discuss¬ 
ed in the second part of this report; but 1 may state the result 
generally to be that under our rulci owing to improYomentB 
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in the land, transfers, &c„ the shares have been generally abandoned Chaptar m, E. 

as a of liability for Government revonu^ but retted m Yjjwe CoDuaimi^ 

a tdeaaure of right in tlie villiige common prope^y and of ImDility ties and Tenursan 

for casual demands mirrWisA)^ The native stat^ aMund VILIngfi teimro. 

(Patiala, Jhiad, Nabba and Miler Kotla) have followed our 

example and substituted a €^h demand for revenue taken m kind; 

but it is every where distributed on the eharea (/la/ttiHb It la 

only in the Bet and m a very few Dhaia villages of this district 

that the people have of their own free-will adhered to the shares 

under our rule. There is no vDlage that I know of in which the 

land was originally occupied piecemeal without a formal division 

according to aharea, The ori^nal diatributiou is generally most 

elaborate, the whole area having been divided into blocks accoming 

to quality^ and each sharer gcttin|f hb portion in ea<rh block. 

Sometimes the laud of each subdivision is separate, and there la 
then this same arrangetoent amongst the sharw inside ofit, 1 
should say, then, that the villages were all paUiddri ior tanmidari} 
in their origin ; but that in meat the shares bad Jallen out of use 
for purposes of defining the Liabilities of the aharera.” 

The subdiviaiona of \i1fogca ^e for aft in some of the larger Subdifui^jni, 
villages, pattU in most; and inside of these The proprietor 

of a ihK^d are generally of the samo got and often the de- 
seen dan ts of a common ancestor* Each ihufd will be found 
divided into ploughs {hoi), which may be either pMC*« or koeficha 
the former repreaeoting the original^ -cHstribution of land, and the 
latter subsequent partition ; but the of the plough now merely 
depends on the numbor of sharers in the subdivision, and it may 
or may not be the same for the whole village. Thus the land of 
n village may be Prided equally between two poiflr, and subdivided 
inside one into 20 and inside the other into 25 ploughs. 

Table No XV shows the number of proprietors or shareholders 
and the gross area held in propriety under each of the main forms 
of tenure, and also gives details for large estates and for Oovoi^- 
ment grantB and aimitj teniiiesL The figures am taken foom the 
Quinquennial Table prepared for the Administratioii Import of lfi78* 

T0. The accuracy of the figures is, however^ exceedingly doubtful i 
indeed, land tenures aasu mo so many and such complex forma in 
the Punjab that it is impossible to classUy them succe®folly under 
a few geueral heading. The tabled en the next pegs give the latest 
figures as aecertainea at the Kc vised Settlemoat. 

In most villages there are lands held by persona who are not 
members of the village community, who possess no sboire lu the 
commou lauds, and who ore callccf qobztJL Many of them 

bold small religious endowments ooly« 

Table No. XVI shows the aomber of teBnncy holdings and the Tei»ati*ad nut. 
gross area bold under each of the main forms of tenancy as they 
stood in 187M9, while Table No. XXI gives the current rent-rates 
of various kinds of land as returned in lSSl-82. But the accniT^y 
of both sets of figures is probably doubtful \ indeed it is impoesihlo 
to state general rent-rates which shall even approximately represent 
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the lettipg value of land thronghoiit a whole diatnct* The figtincs Ghspier Hip B. 
collected iho Be vised Settleident ^vill be found in the appendices 
to ilPi Walkers report, ^ ^ ties and TemireS' 

There are only two or tliree large tamindari estates in the Tetumu smii rc&t 
districtk and the cultivation is almost entirely by the propHc^org 
theoiseives. The settlement returns show 21 per cent of the culti^ 
vated area as in the hands of tenants, but the greater part of this 
is hold by men who own other l^i The following are the propor¬ 
tions of the variouH clases of tenants: — 
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When a proprietor has any spare land more than ho can work, 
this is either let to a co-sharer who has not enough land of his own 
to support himself, or an agricultural partnership is entered into. 

Bents are fixed for I ho year about June loth iNif»dnia% or crop «nti. 
hut earlier and separately for cane and cotton. For the Kharif crops 
(cane, cotton, maize, eharri, mothi &a) a cash rate on the crop^ i3 
almost invariably fixed by agreetnentr and paid when the crop is npe 
or nearly so, not beforehand. The reason is that if the crop^ a bad 
one a liberal owner will souietimca reduce the rate died. ^ The rent 
is calculated on the Local measnro, which is the biffak in the 

eastp and the or J^&ndt in Jagraon and in most of the 

B^t. Tho rent-rate is mentioned, and tho amount to be paid is 
calculated on the known area of the field; or the ground ia paced 
or measured with a rope. The cash rent only covets tho harvest, 
except that sometimes a rate is fired so as to include the wheat 
following the maize ; but more generally a separate rent in kind is 
taken for the wheat. The land returns to the owner at 
the crop has been cut. Thus land is rented at the for 

cAurri only ■ and the crop is taken. The proprietor must srranp 
for the winter ploughings necessary for the crop of next year, and he 
disposes of the land at ouce with this view; bnt the agreement has 
really effect from the next iVtfnaniOp seven or eight months after, 
and would be for the Rixhi after that In some villages, where tho 

land is all much of one quality and the cultivation not very good rata. 

(Muhammadan Bajpht vUlages mostly), the proprietors wdl rent 

their land at so much all round on the AocAcAa This aiM^es 

trouble, to escape which is the great object in life of a Muhammadan 

laud-owner. A field is often ranted for the eultivotion of a single 

crop like cane, charri, &c.; but, where a number of fields are rentod aeoti haldingt. 

in one holding {Idhtid}, tho rent takes the form of this genera! 

rate per bignh, or rates ara Agreed on for certain crops Md 

kind ranta for otheiSp the tenant r^ing the crops that suit mm 

best; or again u lump ffum (cAoA^^^) is fixed to be paid by the 
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TUl&gs CoSimimil- 
tL-^ KtidTeiiiiieq. 
i^cuu kiud. 


Clutpter K tenant m rent of tbe bolding for the whole year, he haying liberty 
to raise what crop he likes. A holding rented in any of these ways 
will consist of all sorts of land. 

Bents in kind are taken for the Rabi crops, rarely for cotton, and 
almost never for other Kharif crops, except m Jagraon lELbsi], The 
straw Is divided as well aa the grain, and the proprietor takes a 
somewhat smaller proportion of the former than of the latter. The 
usual fates ore half to two^fifths for uniriigatjed bads with ooe-lhird 
of the straw; and for irr^ted, one-third of gtaiu and one-fourth 
straw. Batai, or subdiviaiofi of produce, is a Terr simple process in 
this district. The tenant cuts and threshes the joain ^ and on nu 
appointed day the proprietor comes to the heap for his share. The 
grain is measured out in a large earthenware jar (called chdiii 
or which holds about a maund (17 Beers pwcitn), and 

the straw in arm-fulls. The proprietor then removes his share. If 
a faqlr or other holy man appeals, he gets a small portion, of which 
no account is taken. It says much for the intelligence of the people 
how entirely they have broken aw^ay from tbe very elabomto system 
of Imtdi which prevailed forty years ago when the revenue 
taken partly in kind* There are none of the elaborate calculations 
of allowances to the various menials, &c.,such as are kept up in leas 
advanced parts of the province; and there are also none of the 
superstitious obset^auces attending the division of the produce, 
Ferhap the moat important feature of all is the ab^nce of the 
special weighman of the shop-keeping ola^. The allowances to 
menials will presently he described. 

The statistics of rent are contained in Appendices II.4. 
and B. of the Settlement Report; and from these it will 
be seen that the proportion of the total area of the land 
paying proper cesh rents is only 5 per ceuL of the cultivation, 
that is after deducting from the areas $howu in Appendix 
II.-K laud of which the rent is for various reasons merely 
nomiual. These competition cash rents are shown in Appendix IIS* 
The former rulers of the country took a large share of tnoLr revenue 
at rates on crops | and this reveniiOj which was a full rent really, boa 
siiTYived in the cash rates now paid for land taken for the cnitivation 
of caue, mai^c, cottou and other crops. There are three methods of 
hxing cash rents. A portion of a proprietary holding may be let for 
the year at so much on the local standard of area without regard to 
the crops to be grown; or the area may be approximately known to both 
partly and a lump sum (called eh^kola or ckokdwa} be agreed 
on without actual measurement. In the first case the area is 
siibsequeutly paced out, and the rent of the whole calculated at the 
rate agreed on, a third party being called in to settle disputes if 
necessary* The third method is where a field or area ia rented for 
the purpose of ^wing a certain crop, and a rent oo the crop is 
charged at a ^rt^ rate on the local standard of measure, the area 
and rent being Auboequentl^ determined when the crop is standing* 
Between ordinary apicultunsta, where the transactions are very 
fitnoll, one or other of these three forins of rent b adopted; but 
where there are large proprietors, such as the Kheri Sardire in 
tabsil, the old Sikb method of collecting revenue b atUl 
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fo[lowed, and the tenant agrees to pay at crop rates on wbaterer be 
grow3 in tKis khorif harrest^ 

The rates of rent prevailing throughout the dUtrict do not differ 
very much. Irrigated bnd will everywhere in the DMEa pay from 
Rs. 2 to 3 on the kach^ha bigah, from Rs 9-B to 14 an acre. The 
rent of unlrrigated land of or^noiy quality 1 $ from 1 to 1-3 a 
tachcha bigah (Es. 4-1S to 7 an acre); but the poorer soils run aa 
low as 12 anna;$ and 8 annaa. "Hic proportion of these poorer soils 
is small, and on the average unirrigated land does not pay less than 
Re. I a Aa^icha bigah^ or nearly fts^ 5 an acre. In iho Bdt the 
first two kinds of cash rent are almost unknown. 

The crops which ordioarily pay zabti or cash rents am cane, 
maize, cottoDp in the ini^ted uplondi^ and the first of these in the 
unind^ted lands of tho Upper feSt; and in the nnirrigated buds of 
the Dhdia tho autumn pulses and millets^ whether sown for fodder 
or with a view to gmn also. The loweat rate paid for sugarcane 
land Is Rs. a kackcha bigah, and this h only In the Bet Tho 
average in the BhaJa Is about Ea. 3 or 3-8, while in a few large 
villages it runs as high as Rs, 5. The general rate is about 
14 or 15 an acre. ThU rent is for the use of the land during one 
and a half years usually, as not tnoro than one crop can he got into 
the two years bosidca tho cane. The rates for umize and cotton are 
from Rs. 1-8 to 3 a kacAcIia bigaht and average about Rs. 10 an acre 
in the Dhdla, and something less in the Bdt For cAarri and the 
mixed fodder crops of the khorif 1 a kackcha bigah U usu^ly 
paid, unless the boiI is poor, when the rate is as low as eight annas 
or twelve annas ; hut on the other hand it may go as high as Ka 1^. 
The usual rent for rontii land is not mnch under Ks, 5 an acre] 
In the Bet lands below Ludhilna, where there is some very fine 
market gardening, land will rent os high os Bs. 20 to 30 an acre; 
but the above rates are those usually paid throughout tho district. 

The area returned as paying rents in kind is 10 per ccat. of 
the whole cultivation. The rates provailmg are os follows:—In 
the B/i one-half of tho grain is taken without a share of the 
straw; and sometimes two-fifths where the land is irrigated; but 
even in the i^ise of well lands the proprietor ordinii^y realizes 
at the higher rate, A share of the straw is taken in a few villi^es. 
In the VAaia the rate for irrigated lands is one-third of tho grain 
with one-fourth of the straw; and for nnirrigated lands one-half 
of the grain is taken as often as two-fifths* very seldom one-third ; 
while the pnyrietor^a share of the straw varies from oue-third to 
a quarter. In addition to his proper share of the produce, tlie 
proprietor takes also a partion under tne name of kiarch or ‘ expenses/ 
In places, too, the proprietor takes from the tenant a portion of the 
revenue demand as well as a share of the produce. 

Mr* Walker thus discusses the average size of holdings; 
" With the Assessment Reports I submitted statements showing 
the average size of the proprietary and cuUivating holdings, hut 
these, as I pointed out, are quite nnreUable, The holdings were of 
the KkaUxmd (register of tenancy holdings) j and ealenktions based 
on them are necessarily valueless Thug A and B hold land separately, 
baring divided it mi have some in commom A hag mortg^ed a 
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ccmpk of fields to two other proprietora and B may hav-e done the same. 
Each of these facts is shown aa a separate holding, dr, egain, a 
proprietor (rultivatea hia own land, and has also rented land front 
another ; and he would appear both as a proprietor and as a tenant 
I have now done my best to find out what the actual size of the 
holdings in the different labsiln ia. 1 have token the total of all land 
cultivated by proprietors, whether it is their own or that of other 
proprietors, and divided this by the total number of proprietoi's whose 
names appear in the Khiwat Only those are shown tenants who 
do not own land. The result is as follows:— 
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Thus the average area to every cultivating proprietor, who 
is liable for Govern men t revenue is, for the whole district, six acres. 
In Jagraon tahsil it ia eight acres ; and in the Jftnyal Circle of 
Ludhiana, nine or ten. Eveiy khii^^tdar is not necessarily the 
head of a family, for he may bs numarried ■ but ho is m every case 
an owner of land in fajs own right.*' 

Tho tribal and family customs regulating inheritance^ marriage;^ 
adoptioOp and the like, will be found abstrwted in great detail in 
Chapter X of Mn Waikerb Settlement Report- 

The Sutlej forms the northern boundary of the district; 
and no ether river touches iL The custom as between the 
villages of this and the Hwhiarpur and Jullundur district 
is: it} in most of the villages of the Samrila tahsil and a few of 
those of Ludhiana^ that of fixed houndariea (called ThdkbtMlifan^ 
or lfadha4tbatta)j by which each village is entitled to have 
its area made up to the limits of the Scttlcnufnt map (of l&od), 
whether the land lies on its own or the opposite aide of tho 
river; (ti) ekewhere in Ludhiina and iti the Jagitton tahsil the 
deep str^atn iiJftdrkaldri) rule prevails with two modifications: 
(o) land bodily transferred by change ia the couma of the river 
liiukkiyirddna}midmsc^ptihle of identification belongs to the Cprigiaal 
proprietors; (jb) where the whole area of a village has gone by diluvion 
the proprietors are entitled to recover land reappearing on the same 
side, aeoendiDg to the limits of the Settlement Map. When an island 
(mand) appears between two villages on opposite sides, if the custom is 
that of hxed bonudaries, each village is entitled to have its area made 
up acrarding to the map - and if there is anything over, the surplus 
i« divided between the tw'o vUluges in proportion to their settlement 
area, otherwieo the deep str^m rule decides the question of ownership. 
The deep stream is determined in cages of doubt by calculating roughly 
tho volume of water in the difibrent channek; or, in the last resort, by 
letting a boat float down the river and seeing which channel it takes. 
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Afl betwMn two TillAgdS on the same side of the river the Cliapter m, £ 
bonodar^^ fn newly Tcco^eieit land ifl detenuiaed by the Settlemant^ —^ 

map; and when the IaihI ia outdde of this, either by dmwiaga stra%bt 
line from the last boundary pillar to the river, or by producipg the ^j^fiiacELftUiin 
lino of the bat two pillaiu ' 

Inside villages the eastoms vary a good deal In some it is 
the rule for the co-aharem to make up the annual losses of su^ering 
sharen from village common or from land held in aeveralty; and 
in this case new land bcoomes village common as a matter of coiirBe+ 

Elsew here the custom is that of fi^ed fields^ aecor^g to the Settle¬ 
ment map, each proprietor bearing his own Losses^ and being eutitled 
to bnd tfiat reappears on the site of hb ficldup only such area os has 
been recovered beyond the original limits of tbo village becoming 
village common. 

As to occupancy tenants there is no dearly defined rule; but 
their claim to recover their righte in laud reappearing after diluvion 
ia ^nerally recogubed («), when they hold a of the vlilagOj 
as they generally do ; (i), when the rale ia that of fixed fields and (he 
proprietor from whom they bold recoveis hb ownership. 

Rega^ng the appomtinont of zaildira, the Bcttkment 
Officer writes as fellows. 

** It w^as feared that the introduction of the system might interfere 
with the semblance of local authorityj still preserved by soine of the 
larger jagirdiis. The jagirsof Malaudhand Ladhrau were, therefore, 
excluded from its operatiou« In the rest of the district the roils were 
mrauged wdtbia the tahsilsj so far na was possibiop sccordiug to 
tribes ; although in many places it was found quite impossible to 
group together villages so as more than partmUy to secure tSiis object. 

The B^ttruflt is in the hands of a Muhammadan population, beluuging 
to the lUjplit, G^ljot, Jat^ Ariin and Awin tribes ; but the villages 
of these arc, as a rule, so mixed up that, although it may be said 
that one or other of the tribes predominates in a certain portion of 
the lowland^ we could not arrange any single ssail so as to consist 
entirely of villages of the same mbeu Muhammadan Hajpfits and 
Jats own most of the Samnila and Upper Ludhiana Bet tracts j 
while in the lowp part of Ludhbna and in Jagraon the Oiijars arc 
in a great majority. Amongst the Jats of the nplmids it was in like 
nmnner impossible, except iu the case of the Garewib, whose villages 
are grouped together to the south-west of Ludbidnaj to arratigo me 
zails by g&tE^ 

The peculi^ disadvantages under which the aystom appears to 
labour in Ludhiana is tho weakueas of the tribal organixatiozi ■ for 
I know of na district where want of imfon amoogst the agricultural 
population ia more marked, If villages lie in gtoupa, each belonging 
to one tribe or ytrf, it is ^rtain that one or two men will be regarded 
as the heads of the tribe or ; but io Ludhiana there la very 
little tribal feeling any whore, and almost o veiy single Lombardi 
in each zail waa a candidate for the appointment. 

The following is a complete list of sails and soilduB of tho 
district 
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la adilitioa to the it at firat propos^ te 

appoiut Ahx lambardirs in the biger villages; but for this waa 
substituted, afler seme discussioD, a ^heme for gmating, to selected 
Lambardirs, iVid/n#, to be deducted from the reveouev The total of 
these iftartt4 was not to exceed ^ per cent of the assessoiont. Aa 
far as possible the itid^as ivere eoahoed to villages with more than, 
three lam bandars. The toix/M were of three classes—Rs, 20, 25 
and 30 per annum, and averaged K$. 25^ which gave two to each 
zaiL 

The total number of lambardijrs is £,747^ and the average remu- 
nemtiob per annum Es, 20. Before the time of the Regular Settle- 
ment the Jarnbardars Tveine a strong body, well paid and selectod as 
really leading members of the agricuituml class; but in the ui^iry 
which was then made their number was more than doubled Even 
yet the pay is generally very fait in the Dhim; but in many Bit 
villages lambard^rs receive as little b 3 Rs. 2 to 3 a year, and there is 
often very little to distinguish than from the rest of the proprietaiy 
body* Kot one in a hundred keeps a horee or pony [ and their sole 
id^^a of duty to Government is that they must reatise the revenue and 
their own ^lowance. In fact Mil recently the first of these dutica was 
relegated to the pat wart, who Teg^ilarly aecompanied tho lambardirs 
wheu takiug the money to the tahsii, lu case that it might bo misap¬ 
propriated It is^ perhaps^ a sign of progre^ that the authority of 
the lambardira, such as it waa> is dmly dimiaishijig; but a 
further weakening is likely to lead to much adminiBtmvtive inconve¬ 
nience. In many villages the sharers, though perfectly able to pay 
their revenue, neglect to do so* well knowing that the lambardir will 
get into trouble, and the latter has at best a very clumsy remedy 
against defaulters. 

The kharpancA desen'ea mention aa a growth of our system. 
He is a sharer who has acquired a reputarion for clevemesa and for 
knowing law; and has probably sharpened Ms wits by hanging about 
our Courts, He is invariably in opposition to tho lamhardars and to 
Government; but his advice is token on all matters by individuals 
or by the whole community* Any one wishing to institute a case 
consults him | and ho is always ready to suggest to a sharer some 
cause of quarmi with his neighbour* The ilAorpaWi m in fact 
the village mischief-maker, and everybody's busmesi is his. 

The t&hk or modi corresponds to the dka^mdi of the Minjha 
countiy'. Under Sikh rulo^ and until veiy receutlyj he was 
the patw£ri in addition to his other numerous vocations. Besides hia 
private bnsinesa of abop-keoper, ho managed the or village 

fundp and made out what were accepted aa partwari'a annual papers 
for Oovemment- 

In the following paragraphi will be found some account 
of the village arlimns and menials lAi^xntfis), and the allowancea 
made to them. Under former mlem when the revenue was realized 
in kind a small portion of the whole produce was first set apart 
for_ the icamiiit and for some servanto of the chiefj and the re¬ 
mainder divided between tho cultivator and the Sarid^^ in 
the proportion fixed. With a cash demand this cu^om dbappearod, 
and the fcdmhi^ nowr receive their allowances from the cultivating 
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propnetoni ip a. luitip at Fach harrest. Thc.'re 14 none of tho ^aBonitis 
diTuion of tbo prodpco spch a« is cnstouiary Id otbef distfictii; and, 
eren wh«P a tenant pajs bis rent In kind, no deduetiod ii made 
from tbe comtiioii boap ; but cneh ipttatiy gtvos bin kamtn* from bin 
own bouao a fl^ed amcnint of produce ap'd not a sharo of the whole*. 
The tendency ta for the cuUi^toTa to alter tbeir Agreordenta unth 
the and to cfpt the aUqmnces down. In fnnt thise aHowati- 

CC9 are generally ceaaiag to be determioed by ciiatonL Tho onl- 
culaliona mode by tbe ^ttloinent CfBcergare tbe rosnlt, that of the 
whole piodnce from onc-twontieth to one-aixteopth was giiren to the 
ilewtiM, and tbe deduction that shoold be mode on this sceonnt 
from the total produce was filed at 7J per cent It may be open 
to dnnbt whether any dediictioD at aji was necesnry, for a tenant 
in kind has to gire to his kantint n fwrtion of the share 
loft bun by the proprietor! hut it was not considered advi^bk to 
deport hero again from the nsnol procedure* Iti places pro|irietors 
have taken advantage of the old enstom and reallssc n proportion (I or 
£ »eetB in tho inaund) of the total produce under the name of 
MoreJi over nnd abavo the share of the produce agreed on; but 
thist though nominally for servants anil lom/ni, is really only an 
additioiL to tho proprietor's shore. 

Tho mfsBt numermifl of the viltoge inenint class are the CAamdr*, 
of whom some accoudi has horn given in Section D (pope 88)* 
These people have to fs^onn certain task ^ of which the pnod pal 
is tins vtjpm of all teat her appliancefi (well buckets, seed-drillfl, 
A:c.) Odd of the cultivators" shoes ; and they have abo to repair the 
viltnge gates, to oollect gnisa and keep watch when any odicer of 
Oovernmctit comes, to carry bundles to the next village on Hueb 
occnitDiis, ^c.p &C. They hove also to remove oil dead c^tUo^ and 
thny are entitLed to tho careases and skins of thoacu The Chamirs arc 
paid fhll price Ibr all now goock, shoes^ buckets, and occasion* 
ally cultivate a piece of land, either alone or in partnenbip with 
a cainfnidir. They generally r«eive os uienials an allowmnoo of grain 
per plough (about 30 seers} ; also some cotton and Tbfsw allow¬ 
ances are al», though rare Ivt made on the total yield (about one 
seer per maund), Tho Chamir families are gonorolty divided 
amongst tho sharers, say one to eveiy ten houji^ of the tatter. 

The Takicfn or carpenter in return for an allowance at harvest 
time has to execute all repairs, and also to make small things^ like 
goads, yokes, Ac., but for new ploughs, pitchforks and other im^ 
plements of the sort he is paid in cash, the cultivator supplying the 
wood. He has a deal of work about tho welU, auda great 
deal at the presaes Mh^ in Tillagea wbero sugareano is grown* 

The or blacksmith makes tho plott^-shore, tho 

cultivator supplying the iron, and ho also repairs all iren-work* 
Soznetiinos one man does the work of carpenter and bLacksmith. 
The Tokhiu and Lobir receive allowances either on the pbugh 
Of on the total produce (from a c^uarter seer to one seer per maund)* 
here there are Ohmhna they are only used (br calling the 

K ^ple together Of giving notice to any one who ia wanted 

e allowance ia amaii, genoiaUj ono-sixtecnth to a quartet seer 
in the mauiidp 
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prf^, ani & vety siu^ll idlowvDca (About oue-AiKteefith in —— 

oot-eigKth Me«r per inAiidd). Ho uIm fl^ppliefl water luarruigoii* 
but i« paid for Ihu speHally, 

The NS or bartN>r perfhmii peTBOnaJ aorTicoa to the cnlif^ator, 
cuts hLi noiK ehavoa hitia^ &c:p Ik., aiiil moeiroe cnuch Ujo iame m 
the JhfDWur. 

The plough on which these nlloimnccfi aro gCDer^lj 

calculatod ik m vnrL&blo ineaflutu [ butt roughly iipcfh]£ijig, wbeiw 
all the retire a full allowKncOp they absorb oni"-twootleth 

to oine-nxteeDth of the grans produoo^ This u accorcfiiig to the 
oditimktrmtioa papeni of the Tiltagos; but Iho pmctico Uraillj 
ilifTereut Under the Sikbs, wheo the revenuo w« laken in kina 
by the scrvaot# of the ruler, n heap was set apart for the rilU^ 
servants (two to twcNaDd^a-half seers ta the tuauudj; aud this 
was divided amoitgst them according to their reoc^^aixed sbarefi. 

But with our aiwt^ABrcaeiit this system ooaid not oontJiiue, 

except where a proprictof takes rout io Ittnd from a tenaob 
There hns been a teodenoy to break up the comititiiyoa of the 
village in regard to these nienlala, the acCioti being mostly ou tbe 
Wkxt of the piwprietors« for the htmimt aro generally much too 
degraded to wish for any ohongts, aud are lu the power of the 
proprietocs completely, haviog evuu the option of changing 
their abode when too hiiid presseiL Thu result bus been that the 


proprictoiw attempt to rub efowu tho aUowauccs, and tuaka nofr 
temiA with the kmm^nE. In many administratloi] papem h caaditiiHi 
has been recotdeti that tho relation of the piuprietori to the laifans ii 
Liable to annual re^mou^ and in aoma Tillagee tliere aro no customary 
Bllowaacen or aervii^ at ail; andp wbeo a cultivator has any work 
to bo done by aue of tho elai^ he pays for it in grain or cash. 

In many viliagee too the pro^vietDr wtll not now allow tke Ciaivird'p 
to have the aknitp as the pnro of leather has riaen very high in 

y«tf*, sod mofiey ia to be made out of them* 

The subject of the emplo^rmeiit of held labour other than African ai«l 
that of the proprietoia w teuan ls thcmielves^ is thfis Doticod in lAbaweia 
answers funiLshed by tha District Odioer and iosertod in the 
Famino Report of lb79 fpago 7i4>t — 

" Thu hdd Laboureri are never exactly hirod. They are paid 
by a iharo of the p^ttoep usually ou^vfourtJi, and they are employed 
by Um seasim. They ai^ gonemllyof tho memal classea-^weepers, 
ebamirs, wfavert, blacksmithi^ carpenter^ isc* When thoyiianiiol 
got hdd-wqrk, they exefcise their I londicrafbi* They wen in tho 
I86h Cenaus 10 per oeoL of lbs m<m«cultiraibg popuMion. In 
the isolated instoucea in which men ' aro tuned by the moiith, they 
aro pahl Rs. S per tnonlh^ Thdr omuU lloa ii distUictJy inferior to 
that of the sdf-cultivatiog poorer aj^cuUuiista l^ey tisually 
get an advance hfom tho anunindiisip w bich ii deducted in grain at 
the harvesls. They get potty loans £mm the village boniia. but as 
they have not the security of the land .to offsr» the baaiis do not 
trust them with much.*' 

A biti^ kdnm ta a fann labotLcer kept by a proprietor, 
generally because the latter cannot fax mtm loasou work his 
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plmigh hiTUBfilf. The iitia kdma gets Re. t te Re. 1-8 a month, and 
his rood aod clothes bom the proprietor; but has no intent in the 
' produce. 

The wages of labour prevailing at difFercnfc periods are shown 
in Table No. XXVH, though the hguree refer totiie labour market 
of towns rather than to that of villager 

If a proprietor doe$ not care to rent his landp he will enter 
into a partnership with some cultivator (called a sdnjki). The 
sdnjM jnny contnbute only ius labour^ in whic]i case he ta called 
ji-d4f-$dnihi ; or he maytdeo contribute cattle, when he i$ called 
tdHjhi aimply. The share of produce that the sdnjhi receives 
would depend on what be contributesi each inan and each beast 
counting as a nnit in the calculation. Thus a proprietor may have 
three bullocks and the tAnjM one i and they would together mako 
up two ploughs iu unirrigatad lands. The 4dnjii would in this 
case get two out of six sharos iu the produce or one-third; and the 
propnetor would probably pay the revenue and anpply the seed, &e.; 
but this IB a matter of agreement, and the terms vary a good deal. 
Sometimes several propriotora club together for the better working 
of thoir well laud, jointly inrigatiug the fielda of each in turn. 

The last two lines of Table No* XVI show the number of persons 
holdiTig service grants from the village, and the area so heltf But 
the figures refer only to land held free of revenue, which la by no 
means the only form which these grants assume. Sometimes the 
laud is leaied to the grantee at a favourable rent, or on conditioD of 
payment of revenue only; sometimes the owner cultivates and pays 
the revenao, making over the produce to the grantee; while oceasbn^ 
ally the grant consists of the nghl^ of property in the land, which, 
subject to the usual incidents^ such as responsibility for revenue and 
the likcp vest in the person perfonning certain specified serviiies at 
such time and for so long aa he performs them. These grants are 
most ^mmouly made to rillago menials and watchmen on condition 
of or in paynient for serviees rendered, to attendants at temples, 
mof^ues, shrines^ nr village rest-houses so long as they perform the 
duties of the poah and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, 
teachers at religions schools, and the like. 

In every village there is a common fund managed 

by the lambardar^ There were formerly various sources from 
w^hich money came into this 

(l).^ b^eipta from sale of produce of the common landp and 
rents paid for cultivation of ik 

l2). JirdA, or a cess levied on the houses of the artizans 
and sometimes of the ahop-keepeis, at the rate generally of Re. I 
per annum on each shop or hou^* 

(3). Dharai or iutdL Whenever gram was sold in the 
village it was weighed by the icfoA, who chiuged at a certain rate 
on each transaction, and credited a portion of these receipto to the 
villago fund. 

(4;. There has always been a good deal of eipendituro from 
the common fund, prmdip^ly on feeding faqira and other holy men ; 
and, as this eenemlly exceeds the receipts^ a colleetign has to be 
made from the shareifa. The second and third sources of kcoine have 
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survived ifi only a few yillnges ; and witb tbe spread of cultivation 
the first does not remain in many. In the eastern vilia^a the funds 
are invariably raised in tbe following way. The lambardAra have the 
power of incumDg expenditure as necessary, getting the money 
from some appointed shop, and the account Is made up once or twice 
a year, the sharers being entitled to have it esplained to them. The 
amount spent is then collected by a hdch or contribution from 
the sharers. In some vUlages the proprietors have allowed the 
lambardira to realize a smailprecentage on the land revenue for this 
purpose, and the latter mre then responsible for the whole eipendi- 
ture. In a few villa™ to the west (Jagraon and Pakhowal) utrdfi 
is still realized ; but the proprietora generally prefer to diviife the 
rmiptB, keeping the public account separate in the manner 
described above. When considerable stuns are now and again 
realized by the sale of w*Dod on the common land, this same course 
IS followed. In the Jongal viilagct^ the whole village expeuiies are 
paid by rfAarai, or fees on sales of grain, the traiisac(ioii8 m those 

B tfts being much more CDnsiderable than in the eastern rlllagcs. 

isputes about the village fund are constant, and the endeavour 
is every where to deprive the tambarddrs of the power to spend money 
for any purpose. The sharers are usually put up by aooie kuowiug 
one to question this right, and the managcmeDt of the common fund 
become a standing cause of quarreL 

Table Sfo. 3CXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgi^es of 
laud , Tables ffos. Xh X I II and XXXIIIA show the opeiBiions oi 
the J^^tmtioQ Department; and Table No. XXXIX the extent 
of civil litigation. But the statistics of transfers of land are exceed* 
ingly iin perfect; the prices quoted arc very generally fictttious: 
and any figures which wc possess afford but little real imlicatioo 
of the gnomical: position, of the landholders of the district The 
subject is discusaed at some length at pages 422 /. of the Famine 
Report of 1879, where actual figures are given for instances selected 
03 typic^ In forwarding these figures, the Settbmont OflScer 
wrote as fellows. 
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" The district has a river frontage on the Sutlm of about flOmiles, 
and stretches to the south of it some 20 or 30. The alluvial tract 
between the river and high land is mure extensive than in most 
districts, reaching inland 3 or 6 miles. It is inhahited by Muham¬ 
madans of the Rajpfit and Ofijar tribes, who fonu about one-sixth 
of the agricultural population of the whole district The upland 
tract is almost entirely in the hands of Jata, principally Hiiidiis, who 
form about two-thirds of the whole ogricultuml population of the 
district The difference in the condition of the inhabitants of these 
two tracts is so very marked that it will be better to give a separate 
account of each. 


'* The B^t or alluvial tract has a most fertile soil, requiring very 
littU exertioD from mau for its cultivation. If the overflow from the 
n ver fail, the Kharif harv^t may be bad ; but it is not probable that 
there will be a AulureofTain ia the some year, aod a good Rabi crop 
mak^ up the deficiency. The water is so near the suriace that it can 
be raised with little exertion in any amount for irrigation. What 
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Chapt^t in, E. tbe people dr^d is eieess of flood from the rii?er rather tban 
— ' drought, Notwithstanding these ad^i^ntageSj the Rajputs ^d 

Village Gfijars who owa and cultivate the laud are in a very bad condition. 

Ilea ana indokat and tluiftleaap they the worst cultivator and the 

P^prieiora. reckless apendera of any money that comes into their hands. 

They have no idea of legulatLijg their expenditure by their mcansi 
and are consequently in the power of the TOoney-kadeiB, who are 
too wilting to make advances on the security of the land. I believo 
that all the owners iu this tract arc in debt, and moat of thein deeply. 
They have no property except the jewelry of their women and a 
few cattle. Their Wuses are squalid; they have none but earthenware 
dishes, seldom any atore of grain; and they arc generally dependent 
for their daily food on their money-lendeiSp whoso tenns preclude 
the chance of any part of the produce remaiaiog in their hands. 
The only cause of their indebtedness, I may add^ ia their tbriftlefia- 
nessL Specml aLiowanco was made for their habits m fixing tlio 
Government assessment, which is oomparalively light 

These remarks apply to the owners of the land. The condition 
of the tenaute is for ®vcral reasons much superior. Rout is generally 
paid m kind, so that the distincuon between tenants-alrwill and 
occupancy teoants ia not marked. Of late years, owing to the influx 
of grain principally, there has been a great demand for labour in and 
about the town of LudhiAna ;and men have been drawn away largely 
from cultivation. A tenant can earn three to eight annaa a day by 
manual labour, and thus add largely to his means of subaislenee. 
Tho RajpUt proprictorSp who are themselves much above working 
as coolies, are really at the mercy of their tenants. I have heard of 
many cases in which n tenant with occupancy rights, holding of a 
Bdjpiit proprietor, cultivates a small portion only of his land ; 
the proprietor receiving as his ahnre of the produco what is worth 
actu^uly lees than tho Govgrnmout assessment of tho holding. 

“ I can give no reliable figures as to the amount of indebted- 
□ess of the various classes at this stage of the Scttloment. All of 
the proprietois in the Bet are probably in debtj most of them deeply^ 
and few of the teuaats. 

** Tuming to the Dheb or upland tract of tho district, wo seo a 
veiy dififereat picture^ The country stretches to the souths a clear 
akuu fertile plain unbroken by a Bingk atmam. The soil ia light and 
capable of yielding the richest staples. In the easteru part of tho 
district the w ater la near the surface, and a large proportion of the 
land is inigated ; while towards tho west the soil becomes lighter 
and more mixed with ^d, and irrigation rarer. But the people 
(Jatfl) are much the same everywhere. They make the best use 
of the land that their knowledge admits of, and are most frugal In 
their mode of life, eating whatever grain is in season, and spending 
little money in extravagance. Tho people ore almost entirely cul¬ 
tivating tiwncta. The tenaats that there am consist prmcipally of 
(1) owners cultivatiDg the land of other owners; {2] viLlagn menials, 

** In the small populous portion of the district adjm nifi g Umballa 
the land is mostly irrigated, and the conditioos are a little dUIereut, 
But in the greater portion^ roughly speaking all io the south and west 
of the railway^ the proportion of land irrigated is ^oialL The sgll^ 
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though and aandy, k most fertile; and in n good year the supply Cb&nteT m F 

of gram frUiD a holding la aiueh more than sufficient for the ewnport - ' 

of the household. The surplus k either stored or sold, and the 
proceeds laid away or lent. If there is a scanty rainfall, the poonU 
we not at a loss. What generally happens is this. Thero is no ^der p"pi*s<uf>- 
for tho catUo (as there is no land left for grazing in the whole 
district) and tbe COwa anil buffaloes are sold for aLoio^t aotblu? or 
fiunily leave tbe other inembors to subsist an 
they canon the store of graia or money hoarded, aud go to aeek 
work elsewhere. Fow ^rnfodars' houses in the district are without 
a cart, and the rnoiij yoking their bullocks^ not now required for 
ague n I tune, into this, go off to Lahore^ Peshawar and Delhii couvey- 
ing goods for hire* In a kw months they return with earniDgs 
Eiinielent to live over the bad barvesft 

a. , seasons have been particularly good recently, and the 

hjghpnceof has brought a good deal of money into the 

a^cultnnata baneb. Some of them speak of being in debt: but 
thero very few indeed who owe more than a couple of good hur- 
vests will pay off The debts they refer to are temporaryp and the 
creditor is generally a brother proprietor* In very few villages is 
there a protessioiial raoney-lender. The houses testify by their 
outward appeamneo ^ the prosperity of the people. Brass dishes 
ore always to ba found in them, and there is generally a store of 
u and Bomc money hoarded The women all wear ailver j e welry. 

houses have two or throe cewa or buS'alo cows, and aometbion: ia 
mads selling the young stock or the t/hi. 

" I lie cuBtotn in this tract is for a tenant, ia variably in the 
C(^ of occupancy tenauts, and usually in the Case of tcaants-at- 
will. to pay a consolidated rent, that is, the Govommeat domiuid and 
MmethiDg over This system does not appear to work so well for 
*v *1®* generally man of sufficient means to bear 

them^^'^ yeai'; and debt ia not uncommon amongst 

In conclusion, I should say that the condition of the agncultural 
jppujation was most nourishing, except in the lands along the river, 
the o'lniere m that tract are mostly indebted, many whde villngss 
being moiled. Among the Jat ownem the amoimt of debt ia 
very smaL* i regret that 1 can give no figures at present aa to the 
amount of indebtedness Occupancy tenants hold less than 5 per cent, 
of the whole cultivation. They are well off in the low-bnds, and not m 
prosperous in the higher laadii On the whole I should not sar that 
they were generally in debt. Tcnants-at-wi|| hold about 20 per cent, 
of the cultivated land ; but a laige proportion of these have also land 
nie Village servants, haring other meaua of eking 
out a livelihood. Tenants depending entirely for support on them 
holding do not forma great part of the agricultur^ coimnunity 
This class js, as a rule, free from ^bL" ^ 


SECTION R-LEADING FAMILIES. 

«i accutint of the maduar Chiefehip, and of the manner m which the Utudaiir CLief. 
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Gliapt«r m, F. Patiil^^ claims over it were rejected on their merits in 1855. The es- 

- tate was a portion of this and of the Fero®epoire districts, thc^udhi^iia 

Leading FamilleB- till the yqaar 1858, when the 

^ whole jAdt wfta tmnsfernsd to FatiAla, the fiupremacy being nlbwed 
by favour of tho British Government and not by right It is not 
necessary under these circurngtances to do more thjva n^ntion the 
family. Sardar Atar Singh re^dcs principally at Ludbiapm where 
he has built a magnificoDt house^ and has opened a public libra^.= 
His services in the gauac of learDing arc too wcU known to require 
to 1>0 noticed here; and he hoa acquired a great amount of local 
influence. 

llAlun^h fjisalj. The leading family of the district is that of a bntnoh 

of the Phnlkiaii stock, of whom mention will also be found at pages 
273—276 of the " Rajas/' It may bo well to repeat the podign&e here, 
bringing it up to date:— 

fHUL. 
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B&at. 
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BiiD 
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filEib fiujitii Siinxb, Hit Sidj^lu 
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Bqnjn Sir^gh. 
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BflvDiViL Sinjrh^ 

bom ISH 
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HavArpi SiPtb. UMtu SundAF 
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The sons of Hima who founded families were in order of 
eeniorityp 

B AM A. 

1 


Btkhto. 

(^ft]Aydk>. 


nuitn. £4 j4 A 3 k Sinffb. 

(AmWtor of Bb^iUf Flinil^ 1 

Ala Singh and Bakhta left Bhaclaiir (which had been founded 
by Bunn) to Diiua os the eldest: brother, and went to seek iheir 
fortunes elsewhere nhout the year A.D* 1720. Bakhta settled a few 
miles east of Bhadaur ia the rillage of DhapaUp where he had 
connectioDS, till he was called in by a Jat of the name of Snhna^ who 
bad attempted to found the village which Btill beats his natne* but 
was pressed by the neighbouiiog villages. Bakhta built a rode fort 
which was called Kot Bakhta, and made ihis his head-quarters j 
but the name of Sahna has stuck to the village^ which still has u 
large fort belonging to the family. Min Siagh^ the son of Bakhta^ 
conquered the MaTaudh iidqa from the Mdler Kotla Afghins about 
the year 1?50 A.D. This was the period of activity of tho Cis- 
Sutlei Sikhs against Che Muhammadans^ whi*-h culminated in the 
fall of Sir hind iu 1868. Man Siugh died leping an eiteusive 
estate to his two suns, Dalcl Singh and BhigSingh^ who quarrel I™ 
abfiut the division of thb+ llio dispute was referred to S^ir 
Chiihar Singh of Bhadaur; and the decision then given haaestabli^ed 
the rule of 84u;icessiou ill the family. The elder eon got two-thuds^ 
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and tho j^oung^r, one-third ; jind it is aceordiog to those propof lions 
that all sdhseqtient distributions of the jagir been made ivitliin 
the various branches. There have never as jet been more than i m 
sons to succeed in any branch. The Malaytlh family mialnlained a 
position of inde^adenog^ the rolatiouship to the Fatilla Bajas 
giving it immiinitj from the att^ks of its neighbours. It <airie 
under our protection with the other Cis^Sntlej Chiefs at the 
beginning of the cootury. When the Ludblina district was formed 
out of the tom tones annexed ia 1846, the Maiaudh estates were 
induded in It; but the jagjr was msdntaiaed iu its eatirgtv as the 
fiwnily had not been compromised in the struggle of ISiS, The 
jagfrdars were alio wed to continue collections froin the cultivatora 
till 1650, when a cash assesstnent was fi:^ed for the villages of tho 
jfigir. Tho femily, like all other Cta-Satlej chicfsi ciccept the six 
treated as independent, was deprived of all powers ; and its local 
influenoc may said to have almost ceased, for the Jats, who make 
up the populaticn of tho village-s,^ have little respect for any one 
who cannot di$play authority over them. In IS^jO tho representa¬ 
tives of the three mnin branches were invested with magistorial 
powoia, to bo exercised within the local Umits of their jsgtrs; and 
this measure has done much to resuscitate the influence of tho family, 
and has placed it io a much better position with regard to the 
people, who upto 1846 were as much its suMeets as the villages of 
the Patiila State now are of the Maharaja. The value of the jagir, 
as recently assessed, is Bs. 85,077^ and it 19 thus distributed between 
the four members of the fninily :— 

Cfl. 

fl), Siirrtitr Dliin SlQgfli 4S,ISfi 

{3>. Da. Gamiar Siiai^h 7,793 

(4). Vq. aAlTTAnt Gil])£ti ,,, ,,, li,3B7 

The family, besides enjoying these revenues^ also owns a good 
deal of ti>, or land roaorved by the chief for grasing, firewood, 
hunting, &c.* as well as all holdings of such proprietors as absconded 
on the introductiou of a cash ssscssmenc or aubseaiiently* Some of 
the iiVa are of considerable extentj and are still covered with a 
growth of wood The villages of the jigir were distribute between 
the other Bardsis before annexation ; and in 1878 between Sard&r 
Badan Singh aud Sardar Sundar Singh. 

(J). Sardsr TTtam Singh, the head of the lamily, lives in 
Ramgarh (near Malaudh), where there b a large fort built by his 
father, Sardir Fat^ Singh. He has also the fine old fort at Sahnn, 
built by Gbaudhri Bakhta; but this ho seldom mite. SardirUtnm 
Singh has the powers of a magistiute of the second classj aud civil 
po^vers in cases up to Bsp 300 vahie^ 

Bardir Mit Singh had two forls, a very largo one at 
Malaudh and a smaller one nt Pakhoke. The former was assigned 
to Saniir Hadnn Singh, who resides ia it, and exercises the same 
criminal and civil powers over the whole estate belonging to his 
bmach S3 Sardar Badan Singh does in hj 3 share. Sardir Mit Singh 
lent his best as^Latanco in the Mutinv, supplying horsemen and 
footmen to tho extent of bis ability. For this he was rewarded by 
the perpctnal remissLon of half of his commutati<>ii money ; and, wUiflo 
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-p the othc^r brandies pay two antias in the mpee of ttesr mvenue^ his 

Chapter m, • desceiidaut^ have to pay only ono aoDa. Saidfir Smidar Singh 

Leading PaMiUea- at Falchoke^ 

Mfilhciiih (4)* Sardar Hakftat Siogb died in 1S75, and the estate haa 

Bitie^s beea under the mauagemeat of the Court of Ward^^ his son* 
Sardar Bala’^ant Singh^ being at the Watda SchooLi Uuiballa, a young 
gentleman of 16 or 17 yearsn 

Facatlj el Latlhraa. The ucit j^ir in importaTice tO Malaudh ia that of Lfi^hrnm 
The anceftor of this family p Jai Siugkp was a Gurra Jat of Karan ko 
Bhirke near Atari in tho Amritsar district Ho was a member of 
the Nishanawald confederacy; and in the ecTatnble for temtery 
which followed the capture of Sirhind in 1763 A>D* soured a piece 
of tenitory lying between Ludhiana and Samrala with £T vil^goif 
and aeven others in the Kharar tahsll of Umballa. Jai Singh ^ve 
his brother, Nahr Singbi one of the foi-mer village3p Patiaazrar whiich 
the descendaicits of the latter atill hold, Jm Singh had two aon^ 
Chart Singh and Kharak Singhp the latter of whom was a noted 
rchber, and was allowed by his brother one village^ Eanwan, wbich 
still belongs to his descoTidants* The rest of the territory we tit 
to Chart Singh, who in A.D. 13(>9, accepted protection. 

There was a dispute with Fatlala aa to the Kharar villages^ which 
ended in the Lailhnin family getting four out of seven. The 
territory in Ludhiana was small; and the relations between the 
Comity and the Nibha State appear te have been rather doubtfuL 
At pages 30J-334 of the Punjab Eija$ will be found an account 
of the cfaiui to supremacy set up by Nablm, and the decision of the 
Coverument of India on it Although the Lfidhran Sardhrs. like 
others of the Nishaoawila group, were at times in actual opposi* 
tion to Nlbhap there can be no doubt that they gradually became 
to seme estent dcpcuiknt on that Stated After the campaign of 
lft4o-46 the Ladhran tcrritoiy passed into our han^, was 
included in the Ludhiana district, tho jagir being maintained te 
the family. The descendauts of Chart Singh very numerous ; 
and the jagir, which ia worth Rs, 24,000 in all. is becoming more 
and more subdividCfL One or two of the family have taken to 
service. Saidai^ Ilari Singh and Atbcl Singh being Rissaldars in 
the 12ch and 13th Bjtigal Cavalry respect! veljr; but most of 
them prefer to eat the bread of idleness. It is likely that in 
another generation or two the shares held by many meiiabers of 
the family will ba insuffideat for their main ten tinea. The pedigree 
ot Chart Bingh^s descendants now alive is as follows 
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H4fS I Siliib Xiilma Slkim ItAJbiii 

Binck SiniKlk Sinflk^ Sl^glL Si4£:lL 


Sb4f Sinf^. ^bAi3Hiir^ 


*^0 role of Buccejraiou ia i^hnndiivanti^ the estate is 

paj^ition&d according to the number of wives of the deceased^ the 
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ehtidrea of cfich wiro dividing o s;hara bettveen them equal I Qbaptor in. F- 

Mahtnb Sifijjh, Shim Singh and ?fadb4n Singh have still voiy fair 

ibcomes. The family also owfii landed ptoperty, oaa whole village 

im<l Rbares in several more, aad aotoe vory fioe houses at Lodhran, 

where they all reside. 

Other existing jigfra in the SaniriU tahail are: firati, Knda 
BitdU- The founder of this family was Bai Singh, who came from gJii ' 

the Amritsar district in Sambat 1016; aud on the fall of 
Sirhiud secured four villages, Badta, Kotin lladta. Bhari and 
Saidpur. The family, like others io this tahsil, maiotained thoir 
iodepeodertce in the midst of their more powerful neighbouia ; but 
it Is probable that all of them would eventually have been absorbed 
by the Phnlkian Chie^ or by Lahore but for our ioterroreuee. 

The villages came to us wheo the rest nf the eotintry was anoexed 
io 1846. The pedigree of the family is os follows 

RAU SlllGR. 

I 




Qurbakhah Smgb. 

fl 




T“i r“i —\ 1 


Giumnkk Suu;h^ 


Lifsi: 


1 


Siii^b 


Kumtii 


Sviniikb Singh. 

HAmim 

two CPtboDl' 


The descentlants of Kor Singh aoil Gufbathsh Singh hold Bodla 
ftmi KotliL B&dla; but the 7 are too oumerouB to Tneotion. The other 
bmoch ia macli bettor off; and Lil Singh a man of some meAS^i, 
andha^a good deal of influence^ Tli.e whole jagir is only worth 


Ra. 7,611 per annom. 

The founders of the Jiiha M^nra family were Rat Singh and R^m *^*^"'* 
Singh^ Jats {p&t K^ivg\ from Amritsar. About A.D- 13C3 they secured 
16 villages to the south-west of Khanna; but were oitposed to constant 
attacks from Patiala and the KaptSrthala Chiefs, who finally annexed 
and di^’ided tho whole estate. The Sardar^ complaiiiod to the Resident 
at Umballn, and eight vilJnges were restored to the faioilj-^ These 
they now hold with a roveoae of R^. 10.722. The pedigree is— ^ 

RAI SISGH. 


Ch^t Siligb. ttiid Sifl«K 

Ubu^SiaglL (- \ 

I Gurbakbjh Sioah. Gardll SiiiRb. 

Dbia ^U^jb.- Shcr Siiijb.,. JjikbiiA^Lbigh. SfcPiaisrMi Chah^ ^Ufib. 

[ I I ftad four otbe*™* 

Gnadii Singb. Biihoa Singh Fattnh i^lnigb 
nad tffO QtlniiiiL mud two nllk«n. 

There are two branches —op6 (Ram Singh^a) reading at Jabu 
Mftzra ; and the other (Chdt Siugh's) at Dhtru Marnu There is 
little to dLStinguiah these mou from the Jats around them, exeept 
their extravagance^ and not one of them is in servico* Gauda Singh 
and Chuhar •Singh are the hearts of the families at present. 

The AWo **!;i 4 ^r family havea jagir of four villages a^uired by Kctl* AJaer, Ac. 
the ancestor of tho present holders^ a Manjha Jat, subject to the 
Ahliiwilia Chief, The lands come to us by annexation w'ith the 
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otter Kap6rthalaterritoJ>’ In 1846; and tha jsgJi* waa coufirgied totho 
familjp, half to be heW in perpetuity, The re venae is Rs. 4,13%, of 
which the members of the family now receive half. The pedigree is 

MtP einoii, 

Eti4-lir Sitijflll. 

\ 


f- 

Oakib b^iigbL 


g $4im. 




B«Dt ^iPgH- 


This family ia pf no importaace at all; and nope of the 
membem are in aervice. Other jigira of less note are;— 

A^isAtfriovd/d; bcldiug four villages in sharM with Gevemmetit 
(Rapalon, &c,). The revenue of the jaginldra is Ra, 2,343, which 
is divided amongst six or seven families. 

holding three villages in shares with Government, 
and having an income of Ka, 6,23L 

Skajitfpitr ,* two villages with income to the jagirdirs of 2,587. 
Sdloutli ; oue village (shored) with au income to Jagirdare of 
Rs. 1,703. 

These are four communities of jagirdats, descendants of old 
Sikh confederacies. The Bhai of Biigridn and the Dhin hlulanah 
(Utuhalla) Sardars have each a vill^e in jigir 

Itfention has been moHle in Chapter II of the various minor 
chiefe who held the tahail at the time of anneiiation. Such of 
these os were driven acrosa the Sutlej and have no further interest 
for us here need not be netioed; but there are one or two who® 
foniilies have since becoras extioct, or who, though losing their 
possesaonB after the Sutkj campaign, maintaiiieQ their local cou' 
ncction. The Sodhis of SlachiwdrA held two or three villages 
in the neighbourhood of that town, and a niasoniy fort in it; but 
the j%ir was confiscated for ihcir conduct in 1845. A represent¬ 
ative of the family still resldefl in Maebiwiri and owns a little 
laud ; hut has no position. 

There T^ere a good mmy bmnehes of tho Kakar family * which 
i^me from the Jullimdur Doab. Oae braoch took pogfies^iou of 
several villagea abopt Eahlolpur; but waa spoiled by Mahiraja 
Banjit Singh, who. however, rcatored some of their po^asionfl 
iojigir. For the coaduet of the fainily in the ww of 1845 the 
greater part of the jagir was coafiscated^ and the rest lapsed by 
shortly after. The oaly legitimate survivor at preaeut la 
a female, who holds the family fort at Kakrala. _ 

There was a large held at the time of anueiation by 

Saidirni Daian Kaur of Khaana, the daughter of DaaaundhA 
Sipghj. a Maojha Jat. who had established himself at the same 
time afl the other jigirdira from acrosg the Sotlej. He was tho 
servant of Tiri Sitigh Ohalba refemd to iq Chap. 11. DaUn Kaur 
was the widow of a soa of the Baja of Jindj and was coptiuu^ 
by us in the possession of the jigir of her father's villages till 
her death without issue in 1850| when the jtgir la|)sed, Bbe had 
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a laig^ fort st Khahna. The jigir conaUted of^venteeD vOiagBa 
^th ajai^ of Es. 30,217. 

The ancestor of the Kheri S^ira, Nand Singh, woe a Jat 
who came from the MaDjfaa to aaaist 'm the capture of Sithind * 
and afterwards eBiablishcd his power over a very fertile piece of 
country in the south-east, comer of the tah^^iL Thta was then 
only partly settled by Muhauimadaas anJ others^ many of ivhom 
deserted their lands; and to N and Singh Is duo the founding of 
most of the vULages of the Kheri illqa, which is now the richest 
and most highly assessed portion of the district. The family 
maintained an indepeDdent position till they were absorbed by us 
in 1840. The jigir was continued to S^irdar Basant Singh, who waa 
Euceceded by his son Hari Singh. The latter died without issue m 
1866 and the jigir then lapsed- Saidarai Mihal Raur, widow of 
Hari Siaghj and two other female relatives, Ratan Kaur and Sahib 
^iir, enjoy considerable ca^h pensions, and NihsI Kaur has a life 
interest in the estate of Hari Singh which is very large, ooDsisting 
of sharea in a great inapy villages, and considerable areas of 
land, Thfe Sardimi is a sister of Sardar Badan SiD£:h of 
Malandh. 

Besides the MaSaudh family, theie are one or two others which 
hold Qmalier jagirs in the Ludhiina tnhsiL The K^wm family 
of Jata belong really to Bankandi in Fetozepore district. They 
hold three or four villages in shares with the Mnlaudb family. Their 
revenue k Ea 3^853^ 

There aro two families of Kalal j%fn:Idni at and fldn*, 

who hold the villages given thcai by the Ahlhwalia Chiefs Their 
income is Ea. £,506. 

The Bhii ol Bd^ridn has been already mentioued in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph. He has a jigir of four villages in this dktriot 
with a revenue of E$* 6,061, as an endowment of his Zen^nr 
or alma-house 

The Bilal of AmnKU^ who has a jagir in XJmbaila, holds oae 
village (revenue Rs, 1,800) in this tahsil> 

Of the Kdkar* who held the Ludhiina B6t at the end of the 
last century there is one representativep who resides in Biranhara, 
and is in receipt of a pension i while an adoptive graudson of Sodha 
Singh, Gill nbo gets an allowanoo and lives at Mangat. 

The children of Maulvi Rajab All, the well-known Mh- Munshi 
of the Lahore Board of Adminietration, reside in J^raon, wbera 
they have very fine houses ; and they hold two villages of this 
tabsJl with a revenue of Ra. in jagir. The founder of the 

family was Muhammad Zafaji a Saiad, who settled in the neigbour- 
hood of Jngraon under the Emperor Muhammad Shah, and got 
a grant of some villages round Talwandi Knlaa. His descendants 
}o^l their possessions when the Sikhs took the country from the 
Rais, Ilajab Ali subsequently reoeveiTcd the jagir of two villagea. 
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Cbaptorm, F. The pedigree ia— 


UCUAJIKAD ZAPAa. 
F^i^iruilAh , 

S^l4a MufamRiiML^ 
AM ^ikliik, 


Leading FamlliM. 


JnjITHon tahth 1 
Ibis f^rnil^ ui 
llnjAb AIL 


ail 





-^ 

ilawiiL 


Et^r^r IEamii.el. 


None of the present generation have taken service. The tomb 
of Fn^iinilla still stands in Tahvandi. There are Sodhi faraiUea ia 
Uallah, Bhamipur and elsewhere, holding petty jigfw which are 
gradually lapsing ; and JAt families in Rdjuiuah and Tughal •, but 
these do not deserve mention. 

The lidf 9 ef Rdtk^i played such an important part in the his¬ 
tory of thia district that it will be well to give some of the details 
connected with the family. They belong to the Mttnj yet or sub- 
dU-ision of the fiajput tribe ; and the ancestor of the Riifl. Katia 
Mokal, ia said to have come from Bliatanir (or Jesalmir), and to have 
settled ia what ia now Faridkot territory. Fourth in decent from 
him was Tula! 1>^, who beeame a Atuhammadan in the reign of the 
Emperor Ghiiis-ud'dfn Ghori, the fiitnily chronicle soys, that is about 
the middle of the 12th century (the same period as that to which 
the Ghorewdh ftljndts of the east ascribe their arrival lu the part 
of the country now held by them), and was called Shekh Chichu, 
His sons:, Bharu and Lnpal. came to Hater, a lajg:e village in the 
Jagraon tahsil, where they appear to have lived by plunder under 
the shade of an importuoate Panwar Rajput, called Udho, the 
circumstance being recorderl in the popular tradition " Khiiun pi'un 
Bharu lUi: Pabara jana Udho Paownr," whicli means that Bharu 
got the plunder, and Udho the blows. Finally Bharu made himself 
master of Hatur, while Lapil settled iu the adjoining Shihjahaiipur, 
which hia descendants still own. Seventh in descent Iroin Bbaxu 
was Kalha I, who took service with a Delhi Emperor called Ali ud- 
din, perhap the last of the Salad dynasty, at all events in the be^ 
ginning of the 15th century. Kalha founded Talwondi, to which place 
the family mov^ ; and obtained an oBsigiunent of the of 

villages in the neighbourhood, for which he had to pay Ba, 1,25,000 
of revenue, and abio the title of Bdi. The family maintaiued its 
position as a feudatorv of the empire (faiwfwda'r or muttdjir') under 
the Lodts and Mughals for tseveral generations, and one of the Rais is 
said by the family chronicle to have been put to death for refusing a 
daughter in marriage to the Emperor Akbar. On the decline of the 
Mughal empire from the beginning of the ISth century the Rais 
became involved in dLspiites with the Governor of Sirhind ; and ^ 
Kalha III, who appeara to bave been a ruler of veiy g.eat ability, 
extended his power up to Ludhiana, which passed iuto Ins hands a 
years before the capture of Sirhind by the Sikhs in the roauner 
described in Cbapter IL After that event he established indepen- 
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The family wm on at least equal terma with the Patiiin nilerg of 
Milei* Kotia and of the Pfaulkian Clijofej with the lattef of whom 
their _ Felationa were very friendly on the wholOn It was in the lime 
of RaE Ahmad, sucroseor of Kalha 111, that RAekot built ; and 
many other towns and villagea, amoogst them Jagraon^ owe their 
^ fimilj, who$e rule appears to have been ?eiy mild, 
^i Kalha III was much the ablest of the EAig; and under him the 
fumily reached the height of its power. He wag followed by his son 
Ahmadp who ruled only a short time. In 1770 AD, Rai Alias, a 
mi nor, succeeded, and the affairs of the State were mansged by two 
Gi^ars, Called Rosbou and Ahmads the latter of whom asserted his 
iudcpcadeace at Jagraonp but was expelled^ It was at this time 
that the Sikhs from aeross the Sutlej commenced their attacks under 
the ^dfej and Koshau was killed in an engagement with theiOn 
The Bedla got temporary possession of LudhiAna, and some of the 
Muntry about; but Fatidla and other Cb^Sutlej powers took up 
the cause of the Rais; and the Bedis were espelled In 1802, Bii 
Alias WPS accidentally killed while hunting near Jagraou, and theto 
family only two women—^lir-ul-nisa, his mother, 
and Bhfigbhan, his widow. In 1S06 Runjlt Singh made hia ftr^t 
expedition into thLi port of the country i and without a struggle dis- 
po^e^d the Bln is of all their possessions, save two or three villages 
which he allowed for their maintenance. On annexation of the country 
by us, this jsgir was continued to Bb%bhari till her death in 1S54, 
when it lapsed. The representative of the lamily now left are ImArn 
Bakhsh, son of Bhagbharila brother, and Ahmad Khin, another 
distant relation of the last RaL The former of these Bh6g< 
bhaii adopted, and he receives a pension of Rs, 200 per mens^ 
have considerable possesions, Ahmad Khan 
and Ilia brother owninjj two whole villages, besidea tbeir share io 
the Mcestrnl lands Iq Talwandi and Rickot. The honaea bebnfnne 
to the family in Eiekot aud Talwandi are in the hands of the® 
gentlemoUp but with Hntnr they h^vo now no couuectiom 

&ome mention should be mi^e of the political refugees and pen- 
^onera, who followed us from Afgbdnistun iq 18421. and had 
Ludhi^a nsai^ed to them os a place of residence^ The family mid 
dcpei^nts of Shah Sbiija have resided here since our withdrawal 
from Cabul m 1842. Shanzdda Shabpur is the son of Shah Shhia. 
and was proclaimed Amir on his father's death; but be enjoyed 
the dignity for only a fewdaya Another of the family; Sbihr^da 
Nadir IS an Honorary Magistrate, and scvetnl of the rising 
gcneratioa have eutei^ our service in various capBr itji^q; The 
fomily alt^ther receive Es. 1^815 per mensem in political pensions. 
The family of Abdul Rahman Khin, the Nawih of Jhaiiar - 
esceut^ m 1857, were sent here after the Mutiiy, and have since 
iTOided, drawing pensions which aggregate Ral 2,m There are 
three sona nf Abdul RahmiE aiid aa uncle. All Muhatnmad, who 
to be the leading maa of the famUyJ Sdeh iluhaiiimad 
Khan, who with us from Cabul in 1842. was in receipt of a 
pension of Ks. 1^080 per oaGnsem, and his son has succeeded to half 
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of ijL Another Ci^bul penaioner of note was Muhammad Hassan 
Khdu, who al9Q distiii|iiL5hcd himself in the Mutiny. Mo hafl a pen¬ 
sion of Ra SOOp and^ &rnily have now about 300 per mensem. 
The well-known Mohan Lil (Agha S&hibh Hindu, Cbrntinn and 
MiihammadaD, lived for many years heroj and has left some descen¬ 
dants of various religions, 
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CHAPTER IT. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECTION A—AGEIODLTURE AND ARBORICULTURE. 

Table No* XIX gives general figures for cultivatioQ and imga^ 
tioD^ and for Government ^vaste land; while the rainfall is shown in 
Tables Nos* HI and lUA and B* Table No. XV^II ahowa atatietics 
of Governraent estates, and Table No* XVUI of forests* Tabic 
No, XX gives the areas under the ptincipEil staplei, and Table 
No. XXI the average jldd of each. Statiatica of Hve-stock will 
be found in Table No. XXII. Further statistic^ ore dvea under 
their various hea^ngsin the subsequent paragraphs of this chapter* 
Laud tenuraSp tenantiSp and ront. the system of p^ctiltural partper- 
ships^ and the croployment of field labour^ have alreadj been noticed 
io Chapter HI at pp. 89—93. The areas for soilSt cropg. irrigatiou. 
aiul the like, taken from the figures of the Ho vised Scttlemcntj are 
given below under the reapectivo headiDga- 

The total annual fall of rain and the raanner in which it h dis¬ 
tributed throughout the year arc shown in Tables IIL IIIAp UlB; 
w^hile some mention of the seasons os they affect the staple food-groiiis 
liaa been made in Seetiou B of Chapter HI (page 55)* An agri¬ 
cultural calendar will be found below at page 124.^ 

The agricultural year begina with the JVtfnanifli which ia the 
first of the half monthly fasts of the Hindtbi and falls about the 
15th June. Lands are rented and accounta cleared up by this date, 
and generally a new start mode for the year Moat of the land has 
been enjoying a rest of two or three montha^ the cioeptions being 
whore sugarcane, some of the cottoup and patches of tobacco and 
vegetables round the wells occupy portions of it The monsoon 
breaks from ten to twenty days after the Nimdnh, towards the end 
of the month of Har j and agricultural operations coromenn^e at 
once with the sowing of the various autumn crops, except the cone 
and cotton which arc already in the ground Falls of rain at inter¬ 
vals during the moutlis of July-September bring the autumn harreist 
tc maturity; and in September the final ploughing for sowing the 
Rahi crops (the land has been carefully prepared Ixifore) commence. 
From the middle of September to the end of October the Rahi sowings 
coon, and from the end of October to the middle of November the 
Kharif grain crops are reaped, and the cotton pickiii^ begin* Thh 
period of two months (15th September to 15th November) m much the 
busiest time for the cultivator. If the rainfall has been good, the 
Rahi sowings are completed early in November; but, if the raius have 
ceased too earlyj and there is not a siiffiebut amount of moisture 
for the sowinesp they go on into December, and a late ahower in 
October or November is then of the greatest use. The benefits 
of a fall at this time ore celebrated in the popular couplet:— 

Jc minh pfA DKwfli,. 

JI 4 bilL 
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" With rain at tho Dfwdli (end of October^ a worttles felloir 
and a gwd cultivator are oa equal The Kabi crops are breught 

on hy ahowera at two periods of the cold weather^ about Cbrntmoa 
and towards the end of Februwy ; and reaping begins from the 
Brusakbi <Iaj (Ist Baisakb, about April 15tb), and the threshing is 
completed early io May* The eiigareane crop will not fit into 
the regular round of the fanoaer^fl yeaij and rccmircs a special 
course of its own- It is sown in Marchj is cut and pressed after 
the middle of Novemberj whea the other Kharif harvesting and the 
Rabi sowing have hseu finished. Cotton is sown before the 
regular Kharif seed time, but it fits into the harvesting seasoni 
being picked at intervals during November^ December, 

The areas of the different kinds of soil which were separately 
recorded at the Settlement of 1880jare giv^en on the next page as 
they stood in acres. 

There are a number of soils recognized by the people* and 
with appropriate names. Our Regular Scttlcmeut introduce an 
dabomte clarification, but the names used were known in the 
country before thi$^ Tho laud round a village site is referred to 
as «b/i because of its situatiDii even in too Jangal villages^ 
where there b no irrigation, aud no soil so designated iu the 
Government papers. Ddkhixr^ applied to hard aoib, is a terra 
that has been in use from time immemorial in the district In 
the uplands the Jat will divide bb laud into_ Mnja (^gated) 
and mdru (unifrigatcd). The latter ho will, in speaking to a 
revcntie ofiicor^ describe as tihba or rft, and sometimes as 
Ifudki if there ia any appearance of sand to justify him; or, if 
the soil is a good oven loam, he will tell you it is pttuk^ which 
b a very coarse cukey soil, almost barren, and worse even than sand. 
If it b a good dark stiff soil, he will tell you it is rarra, ehiltin or 
katlar^ In a village ^vith light aoib the people will speak with 
apparent envy of the ddkh<xr or clay Icmuu of some other village^ 
wnero the crops are so good; while the owners of thb latter sort of 
soil sigh for the light lands {called of their neighbours, which 
require little ploughing, and where the crops spring in the driest of 
years. In the the people speak of majid or flooded land; 
ral-ar or ktiltap^ bard land yielding little ; or soil m which 

the sand is very notiT the sur^e 

In the Regular Settlement the terms used vrerefiiVior laud 
adjoining the site aud heurily manured; or bard clay soU; 

musH or ordinuTy loam; and Wtfr or aand. These when db- 
tribiited over the irri^ted and uuini^ted lands gave much too 
elaborate a c1a$siiicatiion- Thus in the Dli^ia there were these 
classed of irrigated lands: Jfidi ddkhar rausH 

cJtdhiy bMr cAu/it, and finally cMAi, or unirrigated 

land capable of being watered by a welL Of the Settloraent now 
in progress, Mr. Walker writes: “We have simplified the clari¬ 
fication as far as we could, and have divided all lands for asaessment 
purposes into—lAe iJAdia: (1) cAoSi or first-lass irri¬ 
gated laud adjoining tho site ; (2) other well lands j (3) unimgated 
du^Aiir or trf., loam; and (4) bh£r or sand. The first 

of these U an i^ifici&l class^ but the divblou of unimgatad lands 
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ia a broad dbtinctiop^ which tho peoplo ttienmlves reoggnize* lu 
the no nntiiml cbssificadon was attempted \ but the lands were 
recorded aa (L) manured and ordinarily bearing t^vo crops 
and f£) unmauured, bearing one crop (ijt/offfi). Thsise dirisiona 
arc quite enough for practical purposes, and I do not think that 
anything would have b^n gained by attempting a more elaborate 
classification. In the uplands I began by having three classes of UH' 
irrigated lands: clay loam {ddkhm-)^ saudy loam (raiw/f) and sand 
but further o^^rience induced me to combme the first 
Iwo. In the Bit there is great Qaiformity of soil The only varia¬ 
tions are when the land la newly formed (raan^/)^ where it lies 
low and is moistp or where the sand is near the surface Ipusti). 

In iho uplands it baa been pointed out that the lighter soila 
pro vail along the high bunk and to the southwest of the district, 
while those of the ^tem portions are much stiffer, Ptittiog 
Irrigation aside, the best soil is that which best suits the raiofair 
A hard dui/iaraoil requires a great deal of raiDK^ which it generally 
gets for the Kharff harvest; but even this crop suffers from breaks 
in the ruins. But the moat critical period of the whole year is 
the time of the Eabi sowing. It Is well known that a clay soil b 
capable of absorbing a much greater amount of moisture than a 
pandy one' bnt the former requires a very heavy nrinfull to saturate 
it thoroughly, and dries much more easily^ which is a very impor¬ 
tant point in this dlmato, Udkhur land requires to bo thoroughly 
moist be fore ploughing is po^ible at aUj ^tid even if it has been 
reduced to a good tilth| and the rains have stopped too early, it 
will often be found to have tost all its mobture; and the cultiva¬ 
tor knows he may spare his seed, for it will not germinate. If 
the moisture for sowings b good, and if the usual winter rains 
do not hold off and ore alio sufficient, the produce of ddkhap 
will be much heavier than that of any other soil ■ but it is seldom 
that all these contingencies turn out as the cultivator would 
wbh them io. Oa the other hand rausK or sandy loam is very 
safe for the rain crops. It requires little ploughing ^ and^ though 
not capable of bolding so much as dakhat^j retains moisture in the 
subsoil much betteVp For weeks after rauBli land has been ploughed 
and rolled preparatoiy to sowing, it w'ill be foiiiid that there is good 
moisture at a few inches from the surface. Thus the best soil of 
the district for rain cultivation is the rutiiff^ for it is never without 
a crop; while, ereu in the Saturila villages with a higher rainfall 
than clsewhcrot we find that eveiy fourth or fifth year a great part 
of the unirrigated land has no crom because sowing was impossible 
for want of moistuTa Many villages have both light and stiff 
soils in their area; and this is tbe most desirable combination. 
JE^Aur is often called sand, but it is really a shifting and sandy scU 
on a good subsoil, lihir lands are poor^ and the oropa on them 
are in the most favourable years rather weak, but they havo the 
advautngea of needing almost no tillage and retaining what moia- 
tunc they get moat tenaciously in the subsoil They suffer, however, 
ia a year of heavy rain&ll, and in the villages along the high bank 
the^ crop h generally best when that of the laotb further inlaud la 
or when no sowings have been possible. 
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la the r(h or the SBJyae effloreseence, due to impeded 
undcr-grauAd dmioa^e, is common along the Budha Nala, but not 
elsewhere, except to the west of Ludbioxia. In the neighbourhood of 
Nurpur barren patches will be found in the wheat fields; while fur¬ 
ther west, in tne villages Burrounding the plain of AUwiJ> the 
surface ifi encrusted with it, the land being apparently water-logged, 
as is proved bj the large area under water which nas oos^ed out of 
the^ouud just below the high bank uudor Bharowal* Elsewhere 
in the B6i and in the harder soiU of the DMia, tho Uad may show 
a tendency to saltness, specially in drainago lines, this being evident 
from the failure of the crop to germinate; such soils are called 
rhilan or iitllffr. Fital is soil of a deep yellow colour, more or 
less unfruitful, and distinguLahable by its tcudcncy to cake. It appears 
to be compost of a lar^ grained coarse sand, like gravel; and is 
the worst of all Dhaia soils- 

Table Nop XIV gives details of irrigatien. Further information 
will he found at pages 17? to 203 of Major Wace's Famine ^port 
compiled in 18T&. At that time 1? per i^nt. of the cultivation 
was irrigated IrnDi wcLlsi 1 per cent, was flooded^ and the remaiciiDg 
82 percent was wholly dependent upon rain. The folio wing figures 
show certaiu statistics regarding the wells then existing m the 
district:— 
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The total number of wells was 11^418, of which 2,350 were un- 
bricked. The soil areaB^ given above at page il7^ show detaJIa 
uf inigatiou. The table on the next page is taken from the report 
un the Revised Settlement p 870*83)* 

Of the total cultivation of the district 15 percent* is now re* 
turned as irrigated. The iniration is at the present time entirely 
from wells. In the B<Jt the depth of the water below the surface 
ts only eight to ton feet, and the lifib very easy* The w^ells here 
arc of two sorts. There are ko^hcha or temporary wells with a lining 
made of piUJtiy the water being raised in an earthen pot fiu^nd- 
cd from the end of a lever or pole^ the other end of which is 
heavily weighted. The pot is pulled down into the well by a 
string nttacriec] to that end of the pole i and the weight at the 
other end raises it when hill to the surfacOp where it la emptied 
into the irrigating channeU This apparatus is callod a dAitikaU, 
and has the advantage of only rcqiilriug one man to work it. 
There are alao masonry wells of small diameter, worked like the 
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other of the district with a bucket raUed by buUocks, At the 
Regular Settlenaeot there appear to have been very few maaoiiry 
and people were content with the gimpler (ihiniali\ but 
within the last 25 years nearly one thousand masonry welb have 
been sunk, mostly in the villages just below Lndhiioa city and 
to the west, for irrigation is not required in B^fc lauds further 
east* The dhinkali is capable of wateriag only about an acre 
of land ; and* although the Ariin cultivator can grow a great deal 
tu this stnaJi area, be can do much more with cattle and a peraiaiaent 
well capable of watering sii to seven acres; and the change is a 
ilcdded advance. The Persian wheel is used in one or two villager 
iu the Jngraon B6t, adjoining Fero^epore. 

In the Dh&ia the wells are all of masoru^. The water is 
raised by means of a rope and leather bucket char^a), worked 
by two pairs of bullockg altematoly going down ati inclined plane 
or run. The rope works over a wheel or pulley, raised a littJo 
above the well on a forked stick. To one end of the rope is 
attached the bucket and the other fixed to the yoke of the 
bullocks^ which arc driven down the riin„ When the backet rises 
to the top, it IB rested on the edge of a re^etvoLr and emptied into 
it by a man standing thoro for the purpose^ when the rape is un¬ 
fastened from the yoke and the bucket flowed to descend into the 
wclh Three or lour men and two pairs of bullocks are required for 
one bucket, and can work fot thr^ or four hours at a stretch. 
For the continuous working of a single bucket-well four pairs of 
bullocks and six or eight mca are necessary. With this complement 
it will go on for the whole day. Nearly half of the wells in the dis¬ 
trict have two bueketa and two sets of gear completely ^parate, 
so that both are worked at the same time- These are much wider 
than the single bucket welH being 11 nr 12 feet in diameter (while 
the latter are generally 7 nr Sb more to construct The 

usual cost is from Ra. 250 to Rs* 300 for a aingle, atid from Rs. 400 
to Re. 500 for a double well. The compeDsation paid for wclla 
destroyed by the Sirhind Canal in 1869 averoged between Es. 400 
and 5 OO 4 - Irrigation Is also given tn places { Bdt and Dbiia) &om 
village tanks, the water beine raised three or four feet to the level 
of the fields by means of a basket worked by two men with ropes \ 
but this is only possible at certain times of the year when the 
tanka arc full, water is first mn into a small well or reservoir 

{called chuht)^ and thence msed by a basket (called dal) into 
the irrigation cbanneL The basket is lined with leather, and haa 
two ropes attached to it, one passing under each side and coming 
out at the corners. Two men stand on opposite sides of the weft 
holding the two ends of each rope, and raiBa the water in the bosket. 

The distance of the water firota the sut&ce and the depth of 
the water in the wells has been recorded for every village in the 
district. The result of this record is to show that beyond the 
infiuence of the river, which aSbets the iimt&r level to some dis¬ 
tance from the high bank, the depth below the surface of the water 
in the wells diminishes as one goes from north-east to south-west 
in Samrala and the continuous part of the Ludhiana tahsiL This 
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OhAPtei: IVp A. variation is most marked in Hamrala^ where it from 42 or W 

- feet in the villege&to the south of Eahlolpur, to 30 feet at isru, and 

27 feet in the detached to the south-west of this tahsih and 

K H u sabout Malaudh (Ludhiana tahsil). In LudhiAiia the variation 
fimAMMi inVpib is not so great, the recorded depth being not lesa thou 3o feet in 
of Lhfi Tfelk, of the villagea about Pakhowil; while beyond our boundary 

the depth increases, till we reaeh 75 feet at Sahna, and upwarfs 
of 100 beyond it In Jagraon there ia no such Ml of spring 
level; but the depth to the water is much the same aa in all the 
eastern villages of that taheil, while it mcreaBes ^wards the south¬ 
west,. being upwards of 50 feet at Hatur in the south-west 
corner- Thus we have a spring level which approaches the surface 
in the eastern portion of the district to the distance of some 40 or 
50 miles in the same direction as the elope of the country, and^ then 
gets deeper^ tiU in some of the Jaogal villages water for drinking 
purposes is raised with vety great labour; while in the western 
portion of the district with the same slope there is a steady Hill from 
the first. 

SapjUr of in The depth of water in the wells varies a good deal according 
tite waJli. locality and season. It is generally twelve or fiibeeu feet, biiti 

in a diy year will fall much lower. It is said that during the 

few yeara the level has been high. The amount of water which 
can be drawn out of a well depends on the soura from which it 
is fed, The supply from beneatu the lower clay is incihauatiblfi ; 
but most wells are filled fiom the sand^ and liable tube worked 
dry, especially where the rainfall hafl been deficient 
MtihcMj ni The method of sinking a well is as foliowu An excavation ef 

cQiutmciln^ a well, the size designed for the w'ell is first made through the upper 

etratum of clay soil till the sand is reached, generally at a depth 
of fifteen to twenty feet: and at the bottom of this is laid down 
the or cylindrical frame^^work of wood on which the masonry 

lining of the well is to be rested This lining is built up to the 
surface, and above it to a height of eight or ten feet, and weighted 
down while the sand at the bottom is scooped out. The structure 
gradually smks through the sand, the cAaA keeping it finu. Three 
sorts of sand arc met with in the excavation t fine dry sand 

(called and then moist^ coarser aand and finally 

stind which comes out in lumps mixed with pieced of clay or kmikar 
l^called ffhatii ); and it is from this last that the water is generally drawn. 
The sinker says that a good foundation has been reached (poiAun 
ia^ The top of the well is then finished, and the reservoiru 

and other appliances built- In some villages the lower stratum 
of clay is reached (colled pfiJi^u)^ and tbh^ gives a sure foundation 
for the well. A hole about a foot in diameter is driven through 
the clay into the saad below it by means of a pointed iron 
instrument; and the water rises os in a spring. It is a great 
piece of luck to have a well founded on the pdndu for it can 
never fall in, and the supply of water is unlimited. Such a well 
ia generally worked with three or four buckets^ The pdndu 
is said to be reached In moat welUsinkiog villages about iLalaudh 
and Dccasioually eL$c where. A well not founded on the pdndu 
behidcs bavliig a supply of water that is Uable to be exhau^^dj 
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may auddenly di^piiear altogiether^ ojr gr^nally suhaidcp the found- chapter IV, A. 
ation being undermiticd by the action of the bucket- -— 


Wells are worked with one, two, three and even foot buckets j 

ter 



that a two-bucket well can irrigate half as much again as a single 
well; and at this rate wg have the average area watered by one 
of the latter sort li acreSi and by one of the former 18 (in 
the Dhaia)* The following is an extract from the Assess- 
meot Report of Samrila; ** Bot to form an idea of the irrigating 
power of a well, we must oxamino the area under the various crops 
and the seasons daring which they are iirigated. Roughly apeak iug, 
the Rahi crop is irrigated for six months (October to SlarehX md 
the stigarcane crop for ten months [May to Febniary), The other 
Kharff crops, cottoo and maize, require irriji^ation for nearly four 
months (July to October)p The number of waterings given varies 
with the character of the season i but generolly the Rabi pop requires 
one every twenty dnysp and the cane once a week. Taking the Rabi 
crop tbcUp we have 28p(KM) acres watered once in three wiseks^ or 
9,300 once a week, and 6,200 of sugarcane. This gives about five 
acres watered every week by a one-bucket welh In the Kharif 
the areals naturellja good deal lesap The estimate given me by 
zamindirs is one bigah {jJKcioX five-eighths acre a day for each 
bucket.” The average area watered by a masonry well in the Bet ia 
nearly seven acres, which bears about 12 acres of crop in the year» 

It ia expected that irrigation from the Sirhind Canal will be SLrhlail CahjiL 
commenced from the Rabi of 1883-84 in *he villages to the south-west 
of the district; and iu a few years it is Likely to be extended to all 
villages iu the uplands lying west of the Maler Kotla road- The 



ttppliimcei. 


The plough {haf} uiiiversally used is the Punjab 

MamjfocturcSp'* page 314). w'hich is decidedly the beat of the two 

f at terns in use in the ptovincep being much strouger than the others 
t is of course a primitivo impiement^ with no mould board and no 
turning action ~ but it opens the soil to a depth of eight or tan 
inches^ and produces a fine tilth. The various parts of it are 
called ffiona (the block), thaU or arti (the handle), phd^a and 
chdo (share and coulter), halos ibeam). The bullocks are 
yoked by a par^dUt or frame work passing over their heads into 
which the hala$ is fixed. To the plough is attached, when 
necessary, a par nr tube made of bamboo hollowed, with a leather 
mouth, threiigh which the seed is drilled * Ploughing is fel lowed by 
rolling with a toM^a^ a beam of wood to which the cattle are 
yokeOp the man standing on it and driving* The loAa^a is also usied 
in stiff goilfi for detd crowing- I^ordin is the goad for driving the 
bullocks. JMra ‘is a rake without teeth, worked by two 
lueUp from one side with a handle, from the ether with a rope, lb 
is with this that the irrigated lands arc ridged eff into kmris or 
plots for irrigation. The or mattock is mostly used in mak¬ 
ing the irrigation channeb (<lcf A), The hoeing is done with a r^mh^ 
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Oh&pt«if F7i A- 

Apictiltiira and 
ArborlctLltnTQ^ 

J^jjfTiauUurtLK 

nn^ 

KpIkllndCBl. 


A^ciiKtin^ 

cAlsaduf. 


Qt khutp^f n trowel with a crooked haudlo. The crop m reaped 
with a ddtri or Bickk. aod threshed with a motriviwife called 
phaita^ and winDowed by being thrown Into the air with a pitchfork 
(rakno) 0*" fn)Tii a basket called tan^aii The other chief 
Impk^nonts are the jnhn^i a wooden fork with two ^rong^ used as 
aboTO, and also for making up bedgea, ficc* ^ the hird, an iron take 
orcutterf used in place of the jhiiim aiid worked with bullocka in 
very stifiF soil for levelling, ficc,; the toAdri or comiaon axe for catting 
wood \ on axe or chopper with a long handlei the blade 

being athiii piece of iron about an inch mdc and six inebea long 
rostened to the end by two spikes of iron; a the same 

with a abort handle for chopping fodder ; a gandutd or stick 
tipped with iron for making holes into which the broacboa set up 
in the hedges are sct< The prindpol parts of the well-gear are the 
chma or bucket; the Wo or rope with which it b raiaed ■ the 
pdeni and kohir, wheel on which the rope works and fork m 
which it fita* Water b rabed from ftnks, by a basket lined 
with leather worked by two mea with ropca (called The 

sugareane press is called a or Jbi^^rVj aad a dcs^ptioa 

of it will DO found elsewhere^ Small carta are used by most 
cultivatora for hiingiiig the harv-eat from the field* carrying manure, 
&c. They are oftheordinory pattern of country cart» but do not go 
beyond the villa^. 

The following b a coiendar showing the ordinary round of 
agricultural work of the year:— 
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. YEmbcnLuf. 
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Uiircb-Aiui] 
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Bumkh ^ 

April-llsy 
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J^th 
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BAr 

J iknE^ldy 


SUt« uf Asdsniltiiie. 


itiop ill thnw^ Um Dio^tli i sliA 
niwnB up to 

irriiTAtod oda ; sod it fitbpim- 
Irrupted Isodt ptoafihfld fotf i3«Kt 
At th4 end «< t[t« RWUth 
wM sod Uhu Wkr mjiiAM 

AU TmW npa; grwn* 

w^bmi, iWkiiQil Unt pk wdn^iali^ 
Mkd tiua in ifrjbtK-tod Luidi- ThrcsS" 
likz btxva. Cotton towlau uMi 
tiihlM wH^^wd sU ttron^ Ihn 
RMnUL. 

onnpt^tod. sad emtn 
ubA tffcnkW lAoniL Cotton mrww^ 
ud D4K wmimd^ 

Qfsttoa Kwiiisp OQfliptet^ br IStb 
sad cu»a watoro^ Rnina mtta' 
Dwnoii by Um mlildln or nfin 
cif tbo month « snd ooia Df ptinispi 
tvo phmi^inp for tfao imtiunn na- 
urkstod crop ^«aii sod mm in 
th« ubd mtcndwl Ux ths ; mm 
mwn, and motK ckwrii Afl-, rntw 
la^ Qomnirnnedt. 
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No 

* Name or MD!ita. 

VeniAinaUc. 

Engllaili. 

f 

^wjia ^ 

JniV^Aunoit 

0 

Bbi&tm 

Aiagnit-SeptBinbcr «, 

T 

AmaJ 

SepUmbtr-Ootobirr 

i 


Odo^r-HovomW 

P 

Wa|^ 

NnVAkibcr-BACAiiiUr I 

IS 

Fob 

DAoembtr-JiiiiiAry 

LI 

Mi«h 

JAtiiiAnr F^hnurf 

11 

FliiAAn » 

F^troAr^^MAfcIi 


SUtoc>f Aj(rf?Q-ltvm 


- HWiDiPi wsmmeMHs^ Md aU 

»winipi HhfHlla bo crwnplotcd 

by mldLllo of th« nuKith' Then tbo 
plDp^tagt for Um r^'ornumim^ 
Aflu ihm or fcrur ^iTiid. Khartf 
inll CT0|if VEtvrod If bOCnrtry. 

Pbitiihlii^ for thi4 nbl und luuirif 
omM ArobuToi] if pprwAi ry^ 

Rftbf Kwlnjci beg^bi hi aairdfiBtod 
ludo. (lr«n fmm iifc to litlw 
Uwa bemi (whiAt or b«il«7 vitfa 
kcrom.) 

IUb4 oowinRi ccptlbintiod UJ amplot- 
otl. irriitoted 1 «jhIi loot ut mU i 

And hy tbo mlddlo of tb« 
kbilHf hAmofclnjt DooimenixL 
CoUan jHclwd ul tbro<M|b tb« 
moDth ^^ludf WP" rmbend tb 
UiM two Dontba ia DOmBwjr 

p^bi iLhwrif crm* 

tfareahed U ^nt bUf of tbtnWfllL 
Cotton pickhign pi cni| ud ann 
pmailiA oQinnMnjcq toiVArda mid 
vi nKkuth 

Ckdbm |>kki33sii oomplotod. And 
DADB cattUw aihd nnaiuiK BKi 
R*bj crolM hrlKAm- 

Canocui And priHldl nbl Orapa 
arAlerwt Lwla plffafebad Tor caam 
ud foe Dust wth\ WimB Wit. 

Rabd CfOfiA vAterOf]; cAna And entton 
aowisp oQfliuociioo from tbo Utter 
esd i^I thfl memth 


€lt&pt«r IVf 

A^cpniltm Aod 
JjlHtiqqlitLTf. 
AftncttItAniJ 
calfiodUi 


tba dlitrlct. 


OtiltiTAtUn at lha 
welU ib Iba DbMA. 


Tli« implements at the command of the a^culturists are, U Ofaenl iloicb of 
will be seo&p few iti Bumber aod cf (be siiBpleat cbaractot^ bal tba A^anitan of 
by their means the and a few of the better eultiTBiina lluham- 
madana too, are able to sow an ^riculturo that will betuf oom- 
fariflon with that of mcMt oountries- Tbo opemiioas of agricolture 
differ in tho various rartiooi of the district according to the crops 
growth and presence or aWmee of im|:aiioii. 

Id the uplands the wells geimalij lie rouQd the village site 
ID a the uDiTTigatcd lands boing outside of this. In somo of 
^e Hmdl viilagea of the Kberi iloftt (Samrila) tbe whole area 
is practically iirigatod, and in mostvtllamof tbistahsil upwards 
of 40 per cent is rcgutorly watered. As we go westwsjde the 
proportion gradualJy decreases to about 10 per coot in Jsgraon 
tahsllf while the outlying Tillages to tbe south have none at 

The irrigotod cultiv^on is best atudi^ in Samrila, where 
it is in gr^at^t pioportionp and here it varies in finality from that 
LB tbe rtch jrufi ladd adjoining tbe site on which is deposited 
all the nattirml 6]tb of tbe villa^ bemdea wbat it receives firom 
the manure heaps, to tbe land atta^od to dinut welH to which 
manttre is with difficulty conveyed aiid grui%iiigly giveiL Tbe 
nidi circle oomea so d(m to the dte m just la leave 10001 for a 
rood. It may be said to be always imder crop, and rogelariy bears two 
harvests to the ycafp In January or February, while the Kabi crops 
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are groiviup, tbe fields selected for su^nGane matiui*e<|j watered 
and thoa ploughed till the aoil ia rediicdd to a fine tilth to the depth 
of eight or ten inches. The cane ia then planted(Slarch-April) 
and watered at iutervala. Then the fields for cotton are treated 
m the same way* and most of the crop sown before the mina in April - 
June. When the imns begin it le time to aow the maize, and thia 
h done from the middle to end of July in land prepared in the 
same way as for the other two crora. The maize fielda are those 
nearest to the village and the richestp what the people specially 
denote aa ti^i, or land adjoining the aitc. The tilth prodiioetd 
by the preparation for these crops is very fine, being the resnU 
of ftuccessive plough mgs and rollings. When the seed has been 
put down the field is banked off into small divisions (ifJpiii) with 
a rake (jmdra) for the purposes of irrigation, each of these being 
flushed with water in successioiu This closes the Kharlf sowings 
in irrigated land. After the first one or two waterinjp? the fields are 
in the case of all three crops carefully hoed, the cultivators 
working through them steadily in a line, removing grass and weed* 
and loosening the earth, which is apt to mko from the watering 
and atop the gro-wth of the plant. The amount of irrigation 
which these crops receive depenos oa the character of the rains. 
The cane has to be kept alive through the hottest part of the 
yeor,^ but luckily it is the only crop to be attended to then* After 
the rains have commenced the well has to be turiicd on when¬ 
ever there b a breaks and the necessity k more constant towards 
the end of the hot weather. It ia when these crops have grown to 
their full height that the Samrala and eastern Ludhiana villages 
look their best^ being surrounded to the distance of SCO or 
300 yards by a mo^lfioent growth of mai^ and caoe eight 
or ten feet high. The maize is ripe by the end of October, and is 
reaped in the t^ginumg of November, The sugarcane is generally 
ready for cutting abont the bemnning of December, and the cutting 
and pressing go oa into MorcL The Rabi sowings of wheat and 
bmley in irrigated lands are mode in the begiuuiug of November^ 
either in fields near the site which have ju.st borne a crop of mnize^ 
or oTi more distant ones which have been lying fallow {^nwe} 
during the Kharlf. If there is not suflident natural moisture, a 
wateruig is given £mm the well, and this is generally necosaary. 
Several ploughing^ in succession produce, os in the Kharif, a fine tilth, 
and the se^ is sown broadcast, ploughed id, and the land rolled 
and bonked for irrigation. The crop gets one watering a few 
days after sowbg, and CFthcJ^ at intervals till within a short 
time of its ripening the nnmber of waterings depending on 
the amount of lain, ^^e Babi U off the ground by the end of 
April and is followed by email patches of tobacco, onions, 
which ^w in ApriUuno ■ but moat of the land not under sugar¬ 
cane is left; alone for two months till the rain folb. When land 
bears two crops m the year, (or the ef^uivalent one of cane) it is 
called do/aiti hsr^dtd, t.e*, bearing two crops every year* Where 
a fallow is usually giveu^ the system is har$dldf irf., only 

one crop in the year is mwn. This description of irrigated cultiva- 
tion will apply to villages in the Jagraon tahsll if we cut out the 
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BiigatcRDe ccitton. The Biaize ^ets all the atteatioe eed the supply (jj^aptar 17 A. 

of manure dl^tiibuted ia Samrala betwt^ea tbe three crops^ beiu^ - ^ 

ihe ouly KhaHf at the we Via. It occupies ieu out of a totaV of Agrlciiltnie and 
sixteen thousand acines of migation in th^ tahslL ArborierLltuifr 

In the Dh^ia iinirrigated lands there is a very well established UulfrigsteH 
system of cultivation^ To explaiE, it^ we must begin with laud from The two 

which a Khatif crop hfa just been taken. When the rain lolls b coistw. 

Al^k tJanuary-February) the field b ploughed and left open to the 
action of the elementa. If the cultivator has time, he may plough it 
again whenever there is a fall of rain, hut it is not often that he 
can do this. When the autumn rains fall^ phoughuiga a^in eom- 
mence in July, and the land gets a number of them in auco^ion, 
and is prepared for the Rabi sowings, having had a year's fallow^ and 
being reduced to a very fine tilth by the final ploughlugs in 
September. Sowings ordinarily commence from the middlo of 
September, the gram being the earlieat crop in the ground, and being 
followed by wheat and gram (mixed ^ wheat, barley, in tbis order; 
they go on in ordbary yeai^ till the beginning of November, and 
till much later if the rainfall is bad The fields are weeded at inter- 
vabj thifltleSj &c., being carefully removed. The crop 

rtpena in April, and harvesting begins about the BaU^khl day (lOtk* 
loth April)it a little being done before that. When the nioiisoon 
mins bemn, the land out of which thb Babi crop has been taken b 
ploughed once^ and the Kbarif pulses and millets sown in it without 
further preparation, as none h really necessar}^ The Kharif ripeca 
at the end of October* The course of cultivation sketched above 
extends over two yeam^ in the first of which tbo land bears no crop, 
although really the Babi of one year b followed by the Kharif of the 
next; but of coutbo the whole of a cultivator^ land does not ^ 
through the various stages at the same time. Tart of it will be 
under crop at the time that the test b eojoying a falloWp Tbc 
manner in wblcb the landa of a village are generBlly dbtributed 
amongst the community has been already noticed in the Section on 
Tenures (page Bd], each sharer having a portion in ^iwh of the blocks 
into which the Jaijds are divided^ and bb fields being sf^ttered all 
over the area of the village or subdivision. It is obviously con¬ 
venient for the poople of adjoining fields to havo their land under 
crop or fallow at the same time, and m fact the membete of the 
comm^ty always ^ull together in thb matter, with the result that 
the village area will be found mapped out into blocks of fields 
which are either cropped or iiallow at the same tiine. In small 
villages there may be only two such blocks, but there are usually a 
good many. Besides the advantage of the eyatein as best suited 
for the land, it baa otbem incidental to it^ soch as the conv^enienco 
of being able to gime the cattle over a large piece of fiillow, and 
tlie facilities for watching the cropa. 

Thb system of cultivation (which has been named do/adi ijitcmi 

dotdtiA, or the two ysais^ course^ the land ytelding two CFopa in 
two years) may said to extend generally over the Dhiia; biit 
in the light soils immediately over the ridge or high bank (tha 
Lower Dhaia Assessment Circles) the area under the Kabi b inudi 
laigor than that imder the Kharif because for various reasons the 
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fottner is found to pay bettor, nad a large proportioa of jtha Laud is 
under Kabi every year {ett/atli hun^ta}. 

Id the eafitem portion of the tbero is oo irrigntion, but 
the soil is naturally moist, and the cultivation of manured land la 
of the same nature as that of irrigated land in the Dhaia, cane, cotton 
and wheat being the crops. The mat area generally lies round the 
site, but uot as a matter of course, for there are no wetJa to make it 
necessary that the superior crops should be raised in a tijced aren, 
and we accordingly iiud that it is reiy often shift^ In fact two 
crops or sugarcane can be grown in any land that gets sufficient 
manure, though it is geuerally convenient to have these crops near 
to the village. Except for the waterings, the description of the 
irrigated cultivation of the Dh&ia will apply to the manuTcd lands 
of the B^t. In the western half of the Bet there is a great deal of 
irrigation, and the superior cultivation is all at the welta Malsc 
followed by wheat is grown as in the uplands, and there is also some 
vei^ fine market g^en cultivation, especially under the city of 
Liidhmna, hum which an ample supply of maunre is dm^vn. 

In the Bet the do/brii dotata system of cultivation is foU 
low'ed for uumanured lands in villages at a distance from the river •, 
but even here the area under wheat is larger than that of the Kharif. 
Ill this case all the land in turn is generally put through the two 
years' course. 'Hius a field will bear a ^bi for three or four years 
in successiou, and then this will be followed by a Kharif, to which 
wilt succeed a year’s fallow. In the moistcr lands near to the river 
a Rabi is grown year after year. The umnacured Kharif crop b 
nowhere of much importance in tho B^t. The newly recovered 
lands in the Aland are ploughed up roughly the first year ^aad 
tMfusar or some Other ]^r crop sown, often without removal of 
the pitefii and reeds. Next year the land reoetvee better tillage 
and is cleared, the crop being a miitnre of mastar with wheat 
or barley^ and in the third or fourth year wheat alone Is 
grown, the SOU having become quite cleau. The Rabi in these new 
moist lands is often preceded by a Kharif of rice, miisA, maizo, iic. 
As a whole the agriculture of the Bdt is much inferior to that of the 
Dhaia, There are no light soils like the rausit of the uplands, and 
the land requires much greater laboor, and is naturally foul with 
weeds. Besides this the Mnhammadan proprietors, except the 
Ariina and Awins, are generally rather poor cultivators. The fields 
immediately round the site, or at the wells where there is irrigation, 
ore kept clear enough ] but in the outlying ones the crop will 
generally be found eboked with weeds, the result of insufficient 
ploughing and foiluR to attempt keeping them down. 

In imgated lands preparation of the land for a crop by plough¬ 
ing can begin at any time. The field is fiooded and allowed to dry 
partially, and then ploughed five or six times in succession. This 
is always the methw of preparation for maize and wheat; but for 
cane the land is fallow (W/nnr) during the cold weather ; and it is 
ofen ploughed like unir^ated lauds with the aid of the winter rams. 
For cane it is said that eight or ten ploughiugs are necessary, and as 
mmy as 15 or 2D may be given, Mmse generally gets five or six, 
and wheat, four or five m irrigated laud. Where the two yearn 
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course ts followed in uuirrigaced lauds, tbei9 are three recoj^nized 
esaeons for ploughiug. Wbou the ralu folb ia MAgh (JaDuary- 
Februai^l the field from which a crop has heeu taheu. in October 
IS ploughed twice ia opposite directloae aud left open to the setion 
of the eiemeats. If subsequeat showers fall the cultivator may 
plough it agaio ; but he has seldom time to do this, at all events 
whore sugarcane b grown. The next ploughlaga commenoe when 
the rmn folU in Siwan (June-Juty); and the land then gets three 
Of four at intervab, being reduced to a good tilth, and then smoothed 
with a Bolidga to keep the moisture to. In Bhidon, when the 
time for sowing approaches, one er two more ploughings are given 
according to tho nature of the soil. The cold weather ploughmg is 
well recogni^ by the people as the most importaat operation of all. 
The great increase ia the fertility of the soil produced by its 
exposure to the air is easily explained on chemical grounds. The 
folio wing popular couplet describes the value of the ploughings at 
the^ various seasons; *'SJ41Soaa; H4r Rdpaj Siwaa sswen rawen^ 
Bhidou he beguchia: Tain kiun baba thia luchia," L ft, “ ploughing 
in the ^nter is gold; in Hdr, silver; in Sawaa, indifrerent j in 
Bhidon it is repentanoe ; what is the use of your going about it, vou 
lazy rascal f” Where, as ia parts of the ^t, the two years' oounm 
is not followed, winter ploughings are net po^sdble, For tho Kharif 
only a couple of ploughings are given in the Rabi stubble, the seed 
hebg sown with the second. Ploughing is always com me coed ia 
unirrigated lands a few days after the rain hns stopped, when the 
land is beginning to dry, this condition being called vatur. 
Three bullocks are usually taken out to the fields for the wort, one 
always being at rest. The plough does not ^oemlly go very deep; 
in the winter ploughing, six or seven inches; but in those of the 
rainy season the tilth pn^uced is not leas than eight or ton. inches, 
the plough going deeper each time. 

Sowing of the ordinary grabs is done either broadaist (iftaifa) 
or by doling th^gb a tube (tor) bto tho furrows. The latter 
mctbim 4s almost bvariably employed in unirngated lands, where it 
is desirable to got the seed well under the surface in contact with 
the moisture; but there is no fixed rule in the mattor. In 
imgated lands and b the jt/ond B<Jt the sowing is broadcast. 
The people will tell one that in former times when there was plenty 
of ram this was tho case everywhere. The Kharif crop is sown 
broadcast, more often than the Rahi. After sowbg tho furrows are 
generally left <mcOj always so b the western ports ; but m Samr^la 
tahsll the field is sometimes smoothed Maize and cotton are sown 
graio by grab by band. Blaize, it is smd, should be so widely 
sown ns to enable a man to nm between the stalks. The method 
of planting cone is described below, 

Qoebg Kgodi, gHifad) is done with a rumba or trowel, the 
worker goiug through the field in a sitting posture, carefully cutting 
out grass and weeds and looseuiug the earth round each 
plant. 

The lands mund the village site are always carefully hediged 
in the Dhaia with kikar or her branches fixed into the ground, and 
tied together with a rope of cane stalks w^ch have been passed 
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ClLa^pter IV. through the preea {thaiJiB.) These he^lgea tuQ strong^^ jiBtJ keep 

■— " out the cattle Tory well. Tho^ cstend aloag the aides of the 

various roads lending to the site, and enclose the whole of the 
irrigated fields. At certaiD points there are openinga with atilea to 
(enable the cultivators to get to their fieldai The people are toore 
carefid thaa io any other neighbouripg district about keeping 
auimalji out of their fields. E^h plot or colleotion of fields of 
sugarcane has a strong hedge of its own. The uaimgated lands are 
generally quite open^ oaoept in the Jan gal villagea. where the tralBc 
13 often kept to the roads by thick hed^s of the prickly 
or wild bin In the Bit there is not mum hedging of any sort, 
but the nidi landa ore more or less protected according to the 
dispo^irion of the people. 

Cut^g is done with a sickle {ddtri). The cutter goes through 
■I 1 I.I iLrenJiin^/ the field in a sitting postxtrOp taring down the handfuls as they are 
cut« Tbci^ fUie afterwards tied into sheaves. Maize and jowar are 
collected in a stock (nwAdrnJ in the field, the stalks standing 
uprighb After a few daysman the cultivator has time, the heads 
ate pricked oH the maize husked and collected in a heap^ where 
they arc beaten with a straight stick till the grain leaves the 
cob or head. The stalks are stored for fodder on the house-tops 
or ebewhere. In the case of the other grains the sheaves are 
collected in the field, the stack being called and 

thence taken to the Matisdrah or threshing floor at the village, 

E narallyon acart. The place selected for Streshing is the hard, 
aten ground, such as is found m the ffoemh of moat villages. 
This ia swept cleanp and the crop is spread out on it in the form of a 
circle to the height of two or three feetj and the phula ot thresher 
drawn round and round it by two bullocks driven by a mau or boy 
sitting on it. By the action of tho phjaia and the trampling of 
the bullocks the straw is broken up fine, and the grain separated 
from the heads and husL The phaia is a square frame made of 
four sticks^ each about three feet in length, and joined at the comers. 
The inside is filled with kikar or b^r branches, covered with one or 
two sheaves of com, on the top of which the driver aita. For winnow¬ 
ing a breeze is required. The raized grain and straw is first tossed 
into the air witn a pitchfork (iaianp); and the graia separated 
firom the straw. But with the grain a gccd deal of straw and chaff Is 
still left; and to get rid of this the grain is taken up in a winnowing 
basket o^led a chhaj, aud allowed to fall gradually from above the 
thresher^s head, the wind blowing the reraaining straw and cksfl^ 
away fi-om the grain. Of all the opeiatiotis described b this 
paragraph this last is the only one which the <^ltivator does not 
invariably do for hiraself. The ordinary cultivating proprietor 
employs no field labour. His women bind tne sheaves, and hu does 
everythiug else bimselfi but it is the custom in places for the 
Chaznir or Chuhra to work the chhnj. There is none of the 
waste on reapers' wages aud other allowances, such as prcvnil in 
many districts. Even tho village menials receive but a scanty 
filiaro of the han eat 

stiaal caiiiTtihn vE In the preceding paragraphs an attempt hns been mado to 
describe iho agriciuturo of tho dbtrict as a wholes and to ahuw 
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the system (m which the lands of a village fire cultivated. From diapter DT, A, 

what ha^ been said m the Section on Tenure® (page 89) about the 

constitution of vUlages, it will be evident that nothing resembling Arhoricaltnie- 

a fjj-m according to European id^as exists, m it A.oeB m Other parts cul[Evntioji 

of the province where the land of a cultivator lies in a lump* efahatoiag* 

generally round a welL The village is made up of a number of 

holdings ovmed by separate membeis of the community; and each 

owner has in his holding a share in every cltiafl of Land Mtuated 

in all parts of the village or subdiviBion* The operations have 

in the preceding pages been described aeparatclyi but every proprietor 

has to distribute nia time and labour over the various cropSp which 

are of every desaciiplion* growing in his lauds. Thus iu Samrila 

uplands a proprietary holding conskts of about six acres of 

of which 3| (roughly) will be unirrigatedf and 2| irrigated. Of 

the former again half will be under fouder for the fettle and half 

under the common fond grains i while of the irri^tod land less 

than one acre will be under cane and cotton, and toe rest under 

make and wheat. But it is not possible for a single mail to work 

a holding or Aarfl'no)p as he could never alone take his 

own turn at the welb which requires at least four buUockB and three 

or four men at a time* in practice 20 or 30 acres are cultivated by 

apurtnemhip, which may be temporaryp the land of the several p^- 

prietors being separately owned ; or the holding may be really a joint 

one* belonging to a family containing five or sit able-bodied meu. 

This gives the result that large patches of cane, make, ScCpi are ctowh* 
several fields being clubbeiT together for each crop. Iti thoJangai 
villages, where agriculture is In its simple stage, things are different. 

The division oi tho cultivators labour is easy enough, and the task 
of cultivation is very lightp From July to November the cultivator 
h more or leas busy between sowing and reaping the Kharif, and 
preparing the land for and sowing the Rabi^ But with the Bahi in 
the ground there reraaias almoAt nothing to be done till it la reaped j 
and after that absolutely nothing for some months. In Jagrtou, 
where there is not much Imgationp the labour is also light But 
in the highly cultivated villages of the cast of Ludhiina and^ in 
Samrala^^e work of cultivating a holding is iacessant^ and wearying 
alike to man and to beasti There is no rest all the twelve months, 
exoept for a few days in the rains jand there is so much to do about 
the montlia of Octobor-Deceriiber that the cultivator often fin^ that 
he cannot get through it all i and loses his chance of BOwing his Rabi 
in time, or neglects some other operation. 

The area that i^n be worked by a pair ofbulloeks depends on 
a variety of circumstanoes. Thus m the Bet tho cattle are very poor, ^ 

and cannot cover much land' and besides this a great part of the 
area in the upper B£t is cultivated twice every year. In the uplands 
it is the wells that make the ^fference, and, of course^ tho enperior 
cultivation at them. In tho Bdt it appeara from tho roturns that 
there is a pair of bullocka to every six or seven acres of cultivation ; 
while in the eastern and highly cultivated upLaods the average i& 
eight or ten acres; and in the Jangal it is about seventeen to a yoke. 

The following are tho details fur some of the Asaeasmeot CircloB 
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qeacnption of tao use of uiamiio h 3 practised in tho 
distnc^ which was furnished for the Famlae Report of 1870 
(page 2olj, it was stated that 53 per cant, of the irrigated land was 
COM ant Ij and -17 per cent. oocasioaaUjr manured; while of the 
iiuirrigated caJtivation only one per cent, of the irrigated area received 

sodio 33 per cent, of the irrigated area 
grew double crops; and that the quantity of tnaaiire used per 
l OO tnaunda in the land oecasioiuillyj, aud double that 
weight in land constantly maattreds 

Allusiod has already been made to the natural supply of 
_ lire TV ich the fields just rnund the site receive by being made 
uS vill^o filth* The litter of the cattle is collected 

fk having his oivu heap^ in hedged encloaums 

^itaido the site The ^ter part of the dropping have been 
Uv fsmeved for fneT^ and the refii$o c^Kjsists of byre STveepbge. 

coniraencament of the autumn raina tbeao heap^ have 
some dimensions, and the rains assist the deeoinMeitlon 
^hich la aurted or carried in baskets to the fields 
y or maize, spread over them and ploughed in. A top 
aflerwardfl ^veu when the maize has sprung up For 
^ a little manure is also ploughed ini hut the 

rSl for the Rai, M it U not 

^ spread over the 
^ yheat h two or three inches out of the ground, 

till* friiL JL (^Ilectn^ns of marmre {November to March) all go for 
_ _ garenue ; and they are gEnerally in veiy fair conditioiip 

four 0 , «% «n7«p™rf t.Tte 

h\trh dryings are also added till the cane is about three feet 
de^nptiM will apply to irrigated and to dc/mli 
mini 11 M ftjike- iJnimgatea landa bj tho Dhala ret 

“cy much too dry to stand it. Tha wcatera 
^llagM hava a magnifieent ^pply, which ia 
^ when c&nal irrigation is 

as the nrnerv ^ I* rather b forior according to our ideas, 

effect on the Iflpart hM been taken out^ but it has a great 
cane or two erot^' would be impossible to raise 

riu of without it. TherafuM of the 

ahiana is vtry fine manure. It is bought up by the 
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Bdt villi^da just under, in whkh there is Bome first rate market 
gardenmg done in what is really poor soil. 

It will be seen that in the Dhaia unurigated lands there is 
an established rotation, the Eabi crops, which obtain most of their 
nourishment from the soil, being followed by the broad-leaved 
Kharlr crops, which draw less on the soil and more on the atmosptaeTo; 
and the two crops being sucoeeded by a year's follow. In the Bdt 
and other places, where this course is not followed, there cannot 
be said to bo anything resembling a rotation, for there is only one 
crop to be grown. In iTrirated lands there is very little approach 
to what could be calledT a regular course, for the crops here too are 
limited. Still the people very seldom grow their sugarcane in 
the same field year after year; but prefer, if possible, to have it follow- 
ing cotton* Some fields have undoubtedly been producLag maize 
followed by wheat or barley, for centuries one may say, but the 
area so treated is limited to the fields touching the site. An 
ordina^ manured field will generally go through such a course 
as this :— 
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Outlying fields are not so heavily cropped as this; and those in which 
maize and wheat are grown do not generally bear cotton and cane, 
la foct the cultivation of the two seta of crops is kept quite separate 
on many lands. 

The usual complaints are occasionally heard about erhaustion 
of the soil; but they are not pressed upon one, and there b little 
foundation for them. When it is said that the laud does not yield 
no much as it did 200 or SOO years ago in the time of Akboi or 
before it, there is no reason for dissenting from the proposition. It 
was then only being brought under cultivation ; and them was no 
necessi^ for cropping any of it regularly. Thus three out of four 
kinds of land enmnerated in the Ain Akbon (Gladwin's TranslatioD, 
Volume I, Part III) are follow ; and revenue was only paid for land 
when cultivated. The waste probably exceeded the cultivated 
area, and a new piece could always he brought under the plough 
when a follow was required. The rates of yield given m the Ain 
are certainly high; but they are for the whole of India, and are 
not greater than would result if follows were given to the land 
now. Thus the yield of wheat is set down at uioe to eighteen 
maunds abfgah (our standazd). 

T; to 13 

... _ _ 7i 13 
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and these are not after aU very heavy, taking both irrigated and 
uDiirigateds It was in the nature of things that when cultivatioQ 
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had fully developed, n lower standard of productive power aliould 
be reached where maaiire was not used j but there m nolhing to 
flbow that within ret^ut times, auoh m we bare informatioii con¬ 
cerning. this fitandaid has decreased. The well lands, we know, 
will yield accoidiog to the amount of manure put on them; and 
the system of cultivating the noirrigated is in moat parts of the 
district sound, and not likely to cause deterioration. 

Table No. XX shows the areas under the_ pnnmpal agnctiUuml 
staples. The remaining acres under crop in 1S80-S1 and 1881-82 
were distributed in the maunnr shown below __ 


Ortp. 

1680^91. 

ifism 

Cro|fc, 

lS80-ei. 

iseisa' 

l^Anglll m *** 

ChinA 

Mbtl^r 

M4jih {Urdi 

Miintf +^. — ; 

Miu^r — 

<>>r^4Ur — 1 

CliiUica .., 1 

170 

],0GS 

1^114 

16^870 

J9e.S3S 

fiS 

46S 

445 

flv40] 

25^377 

11,»05 

25 

14 

Other drw i±wl iptcM 
Lui4«ed -i »- 

Mu^rd ... 

Til 

lira Mtrm ... — 

Henaii ... h.. 

Kuuinbh >+. kh- 

OTDpA 

1 mi9o 
U9 

m 

-4 

sm-i 

4,10^ 

57 

153 

5.^ 

5^25 


The following is an abstract of the area in acres and proentoges 
under the various crops grown in the cUstrict as ascertained at the 
recent Settlcmant:—^ 
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Sujgfrcattc, miuze, cottoD, and irhc&t are ia the uplands only 
raised in land artificially irrigated, the iinipriHated entnea for these 
crops ^ing for the The distribution of the various crops over 
the district is as follows. Sugarcane ia grown in the first twelve or 
fifteen miles of the and in the nplands of Samrala tahsilj and of 

Ludhi&aa, except in the Jangal villages and in the country about 
Fakhowitl; but the proportion is higher iu Samr&la, and gradually 
decreases as we go weatwanlsL There is also very little of it in the 
sandy tract along the high bank: and none h grown in Jt^raon. 
Cotton is generally grown where cane is, and also further west; but 
very little in the Jagraon tahsil. The other crops are grown 
eveiywbere, except that in the uplands maize and wheat require 
irngation, and there is none in the Jangal villugas. The autumn 
unirngated cro^, pulses and fodder, are the same throughout the 
district; but m tlie J^angaJ villages Mjra aometimcs takes the 
place of joiror becau^ it is more hardy. So too wheat mixed 
with gram ia the unirrigated Babi crop in the costeru parts where 
the rainfall is heavier; while iu the more arid tracts of Jagraoii 
and the outlying villages barley takes the place of wheat. Thus 
in the east^ of the district, where the percentage of irrigation from 
wells is highest, we have a larger proportion of the superior crops, 
cane, maixe, cotton and wheat; while in the western part (Jngraon 
^sil) there is not much irrigation, and the greater part of the area 
IS under the rain crops. 

Sugarcane is grown in an area of 13,213 acres; but its import* 
tanee^ is much greater than is iudicated by this, for the value of 
the yield is about ten times that of an ordinary unkrigated crop, 
and^ the total annual value some Ra 12,00,000. It is almost 
entirely grown for the manufoctare of some sacchartne product 
(called cane); but in a few villages the psnda or eating 

variety is rrised. Kdtka cane is grown in the unirrigated lands of the 
Samrsla Bdt ( where it occupies 12 per cent, of the whole areal, 
and of a few Ludhi&na villages; and at the wells in the uplam^ 
of ^ Samr^la and the ewtem portion of fjudhlina, the best crop 
being, perhaps,^ that raised a wut Malaudb. It is of three sorts i 
chan, a soft, juicy cane which grows to a considenble height, 
hu a red colour and long joints (port) ; dhauiu does not grow so 
high, has small joints, and is of a green colour and less juiay; while 
gharm b an inferior sort, with many jointa and a great deal of 
le^at the top, veiy hard, and yielding much less juice than the 
othem. The fimt of these is the real cane, and the other two are 
mere degenerations; no one ever keeps a ghorrn stalk for seed; 
and dhauiu is only planted if there b not enough of chan. 
The ^ cultivation in the Dhsla and is much of the same 

descriptioQ. ^ Cane is sometimes the only crop in a field for two 
ycam, ^especially iu outlying ones, where the supply of mautire 
13 limited. It may also be gro^vn with the aid of a great deal 
of immure in land just clea^ of another crop of cone, or of 
a rabi crop of wheat} ^ but, as a rule, it occupies the laud 
for three oarvests following a Kharif of cotton. C^ne is not 
gni wn in the fields next to the site, bnt geuerally at a little distance, 
it is always planted, if possible, in land that has been cropped with 
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cotton ; and in the Upper Dh^iA CircLe of Samrila we find {hat the 
area under the two crops h Dearly the same. The rotatioa h 
geDerahy— 


Yeab. 

Kadi. 

KitAkEf. 

Flrtt ... 

Third 

PloDflhlDE 

Fodilon ac, 

FtdUgbLajjr bUd iOwn... 

Cottqa. 

Flonghijiff-^ 

Cong. 


and back again to cottoo^ gi^ag a cane^ a cotton and a fodder crop 
with perhaps a little graio ill three jeers. The cane field is selected 
nent to the well, as the crop has to be kept alive during the hottest 
months, and always gets more frequent waterings than any other^ 
The laud is ploughed not less than seven or eighty and up to 20 times, 
the more ploughiogs the better^ All the available manure has first 
been eprew over the fields and is ploughed in. The planting is done 
from the middle of Phagau to the middle of Ch^t (March). The seed 
consists of joinU cut from last year's crop, whidi have been 

kept ceverea up in pita in the field. In planting them one man goes 
^ong with a plough and another follows, laying down the joints at 
interval of gii or eight inches in the furrow^ The plough in making 
anew furrow covers up the former one;and the whole field la finally 
rolled^ The canes spring from the eyes (auM] of the joint. 
About four or five cones will come of one joint. Then follow water¬ 
logs at intervals of seven or eight day? in the uplaods^ and hocines 
after each of the first few w-atcrinis. The £e1^ are very carefully 
protected by stont hedges. In the there are no waterings, and 
seldom any hoeings: and the fields are quite open. The cane in the 
uplands grows to a height of eight or ten feet^ and when it becomea 
heavy, ia protected by several stalks being tied together^ la the Biit 
the height bonly five or six feet, and thb precaution is not necessary. 
Thei^ IS altogether a great difierence in the modes of cultivation^ 
Dhaia and due principally to the difloreace of natural conditions, 
and partly to the different habit;^ of the cultiva^rs, those of the Dhala 
being inaustrious Jats, and of the B^t apathetic Muhamtnadansj of 
the EUjpfit and Gujar tribes principally. The method of extracting 
tte juice is much the $anne in both tracts. Cuttinggoes on all day 
in the field, e^h cane beieg stripped, and the flag at the top with 
the atnall joints immediately below it being removed In the 
evening the seed joints are sepamted from the flag (which is then used 
for fodder or for feeding the boiler furnace ) and tied up in bundles 
for ^ed* The cane is carted to the Mna or mOJ, which stands just 
outside the village site* The pressing is done in a belns or milk 
the cane hemg 2>a3sed m bund lea between two horinontal wooden 
rollera, and the juice ruaning into an earthenware jar set to catch it. 
In a corner of the enclosure of the mill stands the boiling shed, 
and the juice b taken into thb and boiled in pana The further 

{ rocesses are noticed below, in Section C. of this chapter. In the 
)hsm the Jat requiTEis no assbtance in the boiling and tuma Ma 
juice into lumps {bheli) of ^ur or into sltnLir^ which ho may 
_ ifipose of that very day. In the Bet the money-lender has 
invariably advanced money on the crop, and hb man does tho boiling* 
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Here tlac, produce when boiled as^imesthe aemi-liqiud form of ral*^ 
which is taken ia part payment ot the debt Su^iv^ne ia the crop 
invariably converted into cash* and may be said to be the revenue* 
paying cne^ It is veiy Taliiable, otherwise it could never have held 
ita own sh> long^ for it occupies the land the better of two 
years; and in the Dh4ia the labour of cultivation is iucesaaut. 
ilullocke stand the work at the wells and in the h^Im^ for only 
a few years } and the cultivatcrs are never tired of compladniug of 
their hard life* These objections make it a datigerous crop to any 
but the most thrifty classes. The Jats keep out of debt because 
it is in them to do so; but the Muhatamadait of the Bdt will tell 
one that he is a victim of the sugarcane crop, and he is right to 
some extent* for he has not the qualities which would enable 
him to subsist while bl$ crop is gmwing. 

Pofid& sugarcane is now raised in a good many vill^os under 
Ludhi^nai It was formerly confined to two or three ArSin villages; 
but the cultivation has spread. This crop requires a great deaf of 
manure and constant attention ; and pigs and jackals are very fond 
of it. But the canea have a ready sale iu the Ludhiina bl^r* and 
the crop is worth at least from 100 to loQ an acre j and ia often 
bought for that amount as it slands by the green-grocers^ 

Cotton is sown during the months Chet-Har (April-June) in 
fields which have had a Kharif or a Rabi harvest. The beat ctops 
are raised in knd which has enjoined a fallow in the Babl {timeej. 
The yield is better because of the fallow^ and abo because the 
sowings are early. It is not usual to have cotton imnicdbtcly 
after a Kabi^ aud whore this is done in Hir the yield is poor. 
The crop generally follows cane, as oxpiaiood in the last paragraph. 
The number of ploughings required is not so great as in the case 
of cane, and three to four ans eiiteeient. In the Dhaia it is grown 
in the unungated lands of a few Samrila tillages; hut mostly in 
the well lands, and in do/mti or nidi fields of the Bet. Where 
grown at the Tveltsp irri^tion is necessary before sowings unless 
there have been atraj'^ showemof rain in April^June, as there very 
often are. ^ Two or three hoeings are given* Aftsr the autuniq mins 
the wateritigs arc very tare. Pickings commence in October, and 
go on to the end of Xovember* being oight to ten in number, at 
intervals of a week. The pickings are done by the women (at all 
events among the Jats); and the cotton and seed are separated by 
means of a gin or heina. Of the seed part is kept fat sowing, 
aud the rest given to the cattle (rarebwn). It is a favourite 
food for the well cattle in the cold weather, and for milch kine at 
all times. 3Vi is often grown with the cotton. It is also very 
usual to ruo a plough through the field while the plants are stand lug. 
and sow barley, f^rrots, &c-, generally fi>r fodder ; but there is 

very often a dei^nt crop of barley *caiight iu this way, A cottoiA 
held may have in this way three or four crops in it at one time. 

vi^ieti^ of cotton. The usual short stapled sort 
of the Punjab plains with bushes three or four feet ia height is 
grown every where, 

.j is sown at the end of July (from the beginning to the 

middle of Si wan) after three or four ploughing^ with a great deal 
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of ntiniiiii^. Tbc best crops ore raieed in the fields u^t to the 
aite. It receives the uaiial number of hoeingg {three or fotir^ and 
springs up very fast» reaching a height of seven nr eight feet and 
gro^qng as wcU in Bdtj irrigate nnd uuimgated, as in Dhsia Laud, 
provided that it gets suffioient manure. The crop ripons in sixty 
to seventy dajB^ and is reaped at the end of October and begin¬ 
ning of November. There are generally two to four cobs on a 
stal£« Maize h the best crop of all for the cultivator. It does 
not require much labour in preparationj and few waterings are 
necessary^ if the rains are gooil The yield is very great, tho value 
of the crop being next to that of eane> while it has the advantage 
of a y^ty speedy return^ The zamindar lives on maize for some 
memtbsp and it is a good, wholesome food. The staibs are also 
very faair fodder, and last for aome time^ The ordinary mabe of 
the Dhaia has cobs about seven or eight inches in lengthy with 
a fair-sized seed of a yellow colour. A specie^ kaown as 
is grown in the B^t. It has a shorter cob and a smaller gredn^ 
but it is said to ripen in two-and-a-half months to three of the 
ordinary maizc^ and for this reason the seed is Unsed by the Dhaia 
people when there has been a break in rains and aovdngs are late. 

Wheat iS gro^vn in the unirrigated lands of the B6t and of a 
few DMia villages; and at the wells everywhere. It is sown during 
October and November, as the cultivator ha$ time for it^ the 
tfhirrigated cro^ being token fimt, so tlint the moiatiira be not lost. 
The uuirrigateu Ian da, where not manured, have received a number 
of plough!ngs in the K>ld weather^ or rather ought to have^ for 
the oruinary Muhamroadan cuUivator of the B6t seldom does 
his duty to the soil. In the manured lands of the Edt and the 
irrigated Dhain. the crop follows maizek in which case the pre¬ 
paration consists of two Or three plongtdngs ; or If the land has 
had a follow* there have been winter ploughing^ as in the ordinary 
unirrigutcd Sands, When the crop has sprung it receive^ in niai 
lands of the Dhaia a top dressing of all the manure then available^ 
and several waterings and hoeitiga. The waterings are at intervalg 
of fifteen days at [cast. The crop is reaped tow ards the end of 
April, or the beginning of May^ The groin is eaten or sold; and 
the straw used as fodder for bullocka. 


The wheat grown everywhere is the boarded red variety eom- 
com to the Prorinco, and h called htfmk or gieo or hi 
The grain of the Bet is said to be better than that of 
the Dh£ia (to a natlvo^s ta^to)p as the flour is said to be more 
sticky when moistened and pleasanter in Bavonr, It appears to be 
a more moist wheats like the English. The varieties to whicli 
special names are given ime uncommoii, and only grown in ir¬ 
rigated kncL They are :—mmidij a be^less red wheat with 
slightly higher stalk and a larger gtaiu than the common 
kind. The yield is said to be batter;; but the straw is hard and 
not good for fodder. The flour is much the same^ Dudh-kkdni 
or dudhi is a white wheat, also beardless much the fiame in 
appearance as the lost. The flour is very white, and much used 
^**f*^w for making sweetmeats. The straw is said to be hard 
and pcHjT fodder. Fhaman or 4arf h a very tall variety. 
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growing height of four or fivft fen m gocrf well laud. The uhAntaTi^r a 
grain Iaig&^ hti t siid to be hard and not good for floarj and —— * 

the straw ia refused hy the cattle. The yield is auperior to that anl 

of any other flort It does not appear what foundation there is ^™<3ultarfr 
for the preference for the common wheat, or how much it is due 
to prejudice j but the use of these vartoties is not Bpreadiug. 

The cultivation of barley doea not differ fro m that of wheat BntUr. 

1 here are no recognbed varieties^ except a sort calbd kMuti 
which is grown in plaoeSi and has a w'hiter grain than ordmary 
wley, Bpley b tnuch hardier than wheat la eqwa later and 
nMQs eartier, being in the groimd about five months to six of 
wh^t. Wheat cannot be aowa later than November^ but barley 
will germinate, and give some yield even when sown as late as 
the emd of December. When the moisture in the soil has dried, 
and there been no fall of rain in October and November, the 
ramindar will go on in hope of abowera as late even as ChristniEis ; 
and if there la rain at this time, he will sow late barloj (called 
Jiauauji), and get a very poor crop^ which gives a yield, perhaps 
not one^uarter of a good one, but still socnothing to keep tdm 
alive, bowings are occasionally as late as Jaauaij' lOth ; and 
if the sut)sequ6nt rains are heavy, the yield of grain may bo a 
very decent one, though the stalks are never more than one to 
onemnd-a-hdf feet hi^. 

ia not usually so^ti by itself. It appeara to wquiro a Qr^m. 
gooa deal of moisture to make it germinate, tbougb the plaut 
r n ^ CHdngli afiterwards ; and it ia only in a year of heavy 
™afalJ that a large area is sown with it alone. The people soy 
that the crop depends entirely on the rain of Saiwan, i fl,. the 
earnest^ mon^n rains, and that if these are Bcnnty, however 
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allows the wheat gruLas to pass through, and not the gram. But 
this is vefy rarely used as yet besides being growtf in the 

term fields, is also sometsmes cultlv^ated in irrigated patches as 
a singb cro^. Tdf dmira {Bv&mca tfniffu) rarely talses its place. The 

sarsm is either made into oil in the village preasea, or brought 
to marhet aud sold in seed. AlmiDst every field of yields 

Bar mil too; blit in our crop rotnnia and produce estimatos the 
land b only shown oa under tne former, as. it is impossible to eati- 
mate the areas and ^yields separately* 

The Kbarif pulses are very numeTons, the principal ones 
sown in ttie Dhaia being moth {PAub^qIub amiiiifoUuB], munp 

(/*. mish (P* Bar^^iirgii} with inferior varieties called 

munpZi, &c. These are sown sometimes in July in land 

ihnt has had arabi crop, and reaped by tlie end of OetoDer. Light 
Hjvndy soils are well suited to them^ and a mbeture of one or two 
of the varieties is the general crop* The yield of graiu is seldom 
very good; but the etraw is very strengthening fodder. Except in 
the lighter soils, which will not bear it, the kharif crop of the uplands 
is a mixture of the miUcts and these pulses. The great millet is 
either sown wide^ when the object is to develops the heai^ for 
grain {joicdr) or thick with a view to the fodder "fcAarri). The 
ijniies of sowing and reaping arc the same as for the pulses. 
Whore, as in the eastern portion of the dlstrictj there is a great 
deal of irri^tion, and the well cattle are dependent ou the fodder 
raised in the uninrigated land^ the crop is always the miKture of 
moth, frc j with charrij^ except where the soil is sandy, and only a 
pulse can be growii. The crop groiva up very densci the millet 
baviDg a very small head, and never reaching more than a height 
of about four feet The people begin cutting the whole ua green 
fodder in August, and go on using it for two months till the crop 
has ripenoi The heada of the cAurri are occasionally picked 
for the grain;but generally the mixed crop is cut down and given 
without any attempt to get the grain of the pulses. It is intended 
that the cattle should get the grain as well as the straw; for it 
would be a short-sighted policy to keep out the former, as the cul¬ 
tivator well knows. In Jagraon tahsil there is not the same neces^ 
fiity fora strengthening fodder; and very fine jowdr is grown. There 
is the same tnixtnre of pulses : bnt the mDlet seed is in vGty small 
amount, and the stalks come up at intervals and grow to a height 
often of eight or ten feet, and have very fine heads, which almost 
weigh them down. The pulses also haven fair yield of grain ; and 
only the straw and jowAr stalks aro u^d for fodder* In the Jungal 
villages the apiked millet (bAjra} sometimes takes the place of 
jfotrrfr. In the Bet cAam or fodder alone Is grown, the soil not 
suiting the pulses of the Dhaia. There is no yield of grains 
Aldsh (called firtiaA) takes the place in the Bet of f?ac;Ap &c., but 
ft is grown only in the new and moister lands adjoining the river, 
Miiva is also grown alone or mixed wiLh mdih ; butcAamisthe 
sole Kharif crop in the lands of pucka Bdt 

Ala^at (kntils) have been already mentioned as being sown 
in newly recovered laud for the first two or three years. The 
crop is cut for fodder, or tim g roin m ei^ten as daU It is only 
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in the first yew tluLt it b' grown by itself; the $eod being usually ohipterlVp A. 

mixed vrtth bnrley. Barley and manar is the corres podding crop in 

the Bet to bemt m the Dhaia. An occasional field of {atsi} 

linseed will be found in the iit« (mawjt't dMn] is grown s.nd no* 

id places along the river in completely new laocL It ie a very coarse 

k»rtp and the market price b about 30 seers a rupee. The whole 

area under it is only 2^500 acres. When a new piece of land turns 

Udj it b ploughed roughly a couple of tinies^ the grass (tfiA) often 

being left atanding^ and the rice sown. There b perhaps no crop 

ttt cdl; but gederally a fair yield There is no transplautiiigp and 

the crop ripens in forty days from sowing. 

These are the principkl crops, and the romaming ones may he MiictElAneoBicrep*. 
disposed of briefly. San (Arotalaria jiatc^a) is grown in the 

unirrigated lands in sufficient amount to make tho nece^^ary ropea 
for agricultural purpoeea^ It b ready in October, and is cut and 
steeped in the village ponds, the process enuaimg a most offensbo 
odour. It is then taken out^ dried in the sua, the fibres palled 
apart and worked by the hand into thin ropc^, which axe again 
steeped and then beaten (skutebed). These thin ropes are tlien 
tw^bted into others of the necessaiy thickness. Snajtpi^ra 

h grown round the edges of cane fields sometimes. 

Jndtffo b grown in a few Muhammadan villageSp principally in the 
Bet. The green crop is steeped, and the dy^ made into balls after 
the usual native methods Poppies axe grown in a few villages for 
po9t- and a catch crop of or cUna b i>cca$ionally 

taken at the wells In a had year when the pric^ of grain b high. 

Tobacco b grown at the welb in fields which have borne a Kharif 
crop. It b sown in plots at the beginning of Aprils b transplanted 
in a week or ton days, and b cut in May* It requires a great 
deal of manure and constant watering. The Aluhammodan 
cnlti^^tora of the Bet (An^fn^ Giijar, &c.) grow a great deal i 

but there is abo oomo in the Dhma. Melons, Muck (fAarijusfijj 
or water {iarbilza^) are grown in the in unirrigated 

land.. The crop b sown in April, and the melons como into 

tha market ia May,^ and go on through June, There b of course 

a very large demand for thorn in the city of Ludhiana; and the 
green-grocere {sabzi fnrcih) buy them from the cultivator by 
the fields when it b known what tho crop b likely to be. The 
price roali^ b some Limes very high, and b generally Ks. 20 to 
30 an nore^ Tho expense of the manure b coDSidcrable ^ but the 
crop b a paying ono to the cultivator. There b a second crop 
of water-melons in the EharIL sown in July and picked in October* 

November^ Garlic and onions ipid^) are also grown 

after the rabi. Ia the Dhiia tho cultivai^P grows a few square 
yards of the latter for hb own consumption ; but in the B^t Imge 
fields are grown and sold to the green-grocem, LatMan fetches 
a high pneo^ and b bought like melons by the field. Pepper 
(inirr/0 b al^ mwn in %e Aruin and Gujar villages. All sorts 
of native vegetables are grown in the welb in the Bdt. They 
are sanf (ybrnicalwm iruJ^areJ, d&attid (coriander), potatoes, 
drabi (tho edible arum), wfjnirt Gundj^L iniifi (radbhes), ajipaiii, 

£Afio and (cucumbers) t 
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The Cotton at thfl wells is usually fblbwed a green ffodder 
<Mp of (feaijgr&ek)f ifiyi (trefoil) prown alone mixed 

with barley^ or by a crop of camts, which are laigely eaten by 
the people themselves and also given to cattle, 


Mn Walker thus discusses the past and future of agriculture 
io Lu^iitia; The agriculture which I have described iu the 
preceding parngraphi! is of much the same oharacter as it has 
been for the last centurr or two. With the increase of population 
the land has come to be more heavily iDanured and cropped^ 
but the manner of tilling it has remained unchanged. No new 
staples have been introduced within recorded memory. The agri¬ 
culture iBj I thiiik;^ perfectly sounds and it would not bo easy to 
show a Jat how he could do better with the capital at his disposaU 
A better sygarcaae mill may take the place of the present clumsy 
machine, ana improvements may be ejected in the form of the 
plough; but I do not see that much is to be done in the way 
of introducing new staples or mannrest. There are some points 
in which the people might be instnicted ; but there are not many 
in the present system which could be poiuted out as raally faulty, 
A Jat would williDgly adopt any real improvement within his 
meanSp as he is not prejudiced. For the orditiaiy cultivator of 
the Bdt one has only to set up his neighbour^ the Ardjn or the 
Hindu Jat of the Dnala^ as an example of what he might do.'* 

Table No. XXI shows the estimated average yield in pounds 
per acre of each of the principal staples as shown in the Admi¬ 
nistration Beport of 1881-82, The follo wing tab lee give the ea ti- 
matos framed by the Settlement Officer for the purposes of the 
revised aaaessment. 


Tbs average oonsnmprion of food per head hoe already been 
noticed at page 5*. The total gonBumption of food grains by the 
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rough estimato of the totAi 
food grains was also framed 
(page J51, Famine Beport) that 
lakhs of mannds was exported by rail 
of wheat and gmm^ with jow*r and 
Mr» Walker writes as follows ^ 


tha Famine Beport b shown 
in zuaunds in the maigin. 
The figures are based upon 
an esUmated populotiori of 
583,245 souls. Ou the other 
hand, the average cousump- 
ticin per head is believed to 
have been over-catimated. A 
production^ exports and imports of 
at the same time ; and it was ^ted 
an annual surplus of some four 
eaatwazds, consisting chiefly 
make in smaller quantiDies, 


The district is self-feodiDg, and exports a good deal of food 
The superior produce of the eastern half (sugar, cottoiL wheat) 
exported; but in place of this tbere is & laree import 
{Imrra or miiod bwlej ftud eruin, jWf, 
fife.) from tbo NatiTo State* of tbe eoutli, our own 
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villages of the tvc^tora parts. There is a vary extensive export 
of these infengr gimas from the western half of the district 
pripc^lly by the railway which passes through it." ' 

. Of the calamities to which the agriculture of the district is 
, expoarf, the most ins portent is here as ia other districts—drought 
The hiatoiy of past fajuiDea has already been givoo in Chapter fl 
(page d6). It will be evideot froni the general description of the 
phjsi^l conditions of the district, atid tliat given of the Bgricultiire 
m this chapter, that the effects of a failure of the rainfall on the 
various trac^ are very different. The low-lying Bdt suffers Uttle 
froro a more deficiency of rain, for in the greater part of it i#. all 
al»ve Ludhiana, the normal rainfftll is high (30 27 iuchesl'aad’the 
wil IS naturally moist On the other hand, too heavy a fall often 
injures the crops. The annual floods of the river cover the country 
to a distanceofone OP two miles from its regular banks alone the 
whole course of 60 miles; and thepercolaUcn reacliea much further 
Pargannh Mrpur, which is the lower half of the Ludhidna Bdt, hu 
a conBidersble proportion of irrigatioji, while the Jograon Bdt is all 
under the direct influence of the river. In the uplands of the Samnlla 
tahsil there IS 40 per cent, of imgation, and in the cast of Lndhiana 
25 to 30, the rainfall varying from 30 to 25 inches. In the south¬ 
western parts of Ludhisna (about Pakliowal) and in Jagraon tahail 
we have a rauifaJldecreasing from 25 to less than 20 inches, and the 
proMrtion of immion 15 m the former, while it is only S per cent, 
m the upja,nds of Jag^n. Finally in the Jangat detache^illages 
the rainfall is 17 to lo mches; aud there is no inigatiom A failure of 
, ® rains affects the whole of the uplanda to some extent. In 

the highly irrigated tmete of the east the well cattle depemfoa 

irairrigated fields and on the giX; and 
a deficiency ot fodder means that they will be much^derfed 
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while at the wme time they are worked much harder thao aeaal, Okapter 17, A. 

for the Khorif well cropg require more fretjueat wateriogg. These —- * 

Kbarif crops are much improved by ram, as well water only 

reaches the roots ; but an average yield is obtained from them 

ia a year of defiGient rainfall. When the time for tho Babi ° ' 

swings artives, if the rain still holds oET, tho wells are worked 

incessantly, and water is taken to all fields within reach, somotiines 

to vciy great distances, in order to produce the neocssaiy moisture 

for the germination of the seed. It is probable that nearly 20 per 

cent, of the cultivation of tahafl Samrila can be covered m this 

way, ^ides tho 40 per cent regularly irrigatecl The supply of 

water in the wells is of eourae limited in most villages^ particnlarly 

in such a season as that in which it would be used for tiua purpose 

but the cultivator is witling to neglect his Kharff to some extent in 

order to insure a sowing of the unimgated Rabi. There b likely 

to be some rain in the winter, and the fields sown wjii then have a 

good ernp without further assistance. Uut, if tho rain is not 

sufficient for sowing, a large area of the stiffor soils must alw'aya 

remain uncrepped, and the cultivator loses this ; while probably one 

or two of his bullocks give way. Ho will generally Wc enough 

gram in store to put him over the bad season with tlie aid of what 

he gets from the laud irrigated aud uairrigated on which ho has 

raised a crop; and be will sow patches of carrots, efiini, kc., at his 

well. Carrots appear to be the great article of food on which the 

cultivator fulls buck on such occasions wherever wells work, and 

the praises of the vegetable are celebnited in the popular rhyme i —' 

(rAjkifq * dkAjn |Hirbfafit dhiirl: 

tQkhiA ; till ob^q. 

A bad season, ie., the failure, total or partial, of two harvests 
—for the Rabi will never be much if the Rharif ia bad—^may or 
may not leave the cultivator iu the money-lenders' boohs for the 
price of a bullock or for some gmn, this depending on the atate of 
bia pocket and the amount of grain he bad to start with. A second 
bad year, one ia which the fo'iMer dried up, and the wells had to 
be used for sowing the Rabi, would be likely very rerieuely to 
cripple the resources of the whole papulation, and involve them in 
debt to a larre extent Such was the calamitous famine of 17d3 
A.D., but the conditions ore much altered rince ‘then owing to 
incrc^ of irrigation ; aud such an event is not likely to occur even 
once in a century. In the western parts a failure of the autumn 
rain means the loss of both harvests over a large area of iinirrigatcd 
land, althougli the wells ‘can be used for sowing the Rabi here also, 
aud some villages on the Fererepore border have w'olls which are 
used to a very limited extent in oidinaiy years, having been sunk 
as something to fall back on in a year of drought. But the whole 
area so protected is limited, and tho loss of the fodder crops would 
be followed by a great mortality amongst the cattle. In IfifiO and 
1868, the last occasions on which there baa been anything 
resentbling a drought, the people from tho Jangal began in August 
and September to swarm over the eountiy in scareh of strew and 
other fodder. As the drought continued, every one wanted to 
dispose of at least some of bis cattle, and the price fell, till a good 

19 
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Chapter IV| A. bullock would not fetch a few mptea. Then the cattle began to bo 
— turned out ownerleaa, md died all over the country. But the people 

thctnselTea were well off. Mr, Walker writee : Moat families 
r 1 ^ ti * f " /ffi! I be found to have in store at any time the grain of two Rabi 
PEng^tredr^i^e! harvests; and many of three or more, e£]>eclally if the seaaona have 
been good everywhere aud prices low. The Jata watch the market 
very keenly, and flell what they calculate they can spare at the 
moat favourable time. What suits the vill^^ra of these western 
parU best is to have good harvests here^ a famine somewhere else, 
and the consequent high, prices^ .Such was the oombmation in 
ia77‘7S, when famine pric^ folio wed very fair harveata Ihroughout 
the dLstiictj owing to the drain towamls the Deccan. But, even 
if the season has been a bad one in the distrietj most land-o^vnera 
will be found to profit by famine prices, provided of course that the 
stocks have not been depleted iu previous years; and I doubt 
if they ever will be again unless hj two bad seasons in Biiccession 
and the fell are of all four harvests. The immense profits made by 
the sale of grain in the three year^—lS60j 1S6S and 1^77—has 
greatly encouraged the storing of it; and I believe that another 
year of femine prices would hnJ the stocka in the houses of the 
ogriaiUurkta much larger than they ever been befoie- If the 
fluooeeding year is age^ one, tlio cultivator has probably more than 
recouped his losses by the profits on the sale of his grain, and can 
purcha^ cattle to make up for what has perished. But in all 
probability he hod more to start with than wore actually required 
for hifl simple agriculture^ and can go on for a year or two with a. 
reduced number. A second bad sca^n would of course do injury 
more or less according'aa the fkilura of rrrop was total or partiaL 
There wotild be a lurthor and more general loss of cattle; and 
the cultivator would have to keep all hia grain for his own 
consumption There has, happily^ been no such combination under 
our mle ag the complete feilure of ibur harvests in succession ; and, 
os within the nest two or throe years, the distributariea of the 
Aoohar and Bhatmda bmnefaes of the Cauat will have brought tho 
moans of urigation within the reach of every village that requires 
it in Jog^u and in the south and west of Ludhiana, we may 
say that ife oeeurrenco has now been rendered impossible* When 
the irrigation from the Canal has been fully developed, thetu will 
bo no part of the uplands with le $3 than 35 or 30 per cant, of its 
are-a protected." 

Iiiiiior erviamtUeffi ^ Some of the minor ealamities of season and of the pestn from 
which the crops suffer, are noted below ■— 

Affaal or A gat is a north wind which blows for a day or 
two about Bhsdon 22nd (middle of Septamber), and breaks the 
mswse stalks, besides injuring in a less degree the cane and ooltoa. 
The ^ name ia that of a demon who i$ supposed to cross the country 
on his way from the hilb to Ceyloc, and to spread niin amongst the 
crops in his course, w hich fe generally only a few^ miles wide. Hia 
advent la followed by the appearance of the bird called mamola 

(wagtail); nud U really the beginning of die cold weather. Witness 
Inc couplet]— 
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“Btiidon! by y<jiir 2fiid day Arat seta out ibritanka; the 
streams and water beodiue controUra ; tue butter hardens" 

Frost does a good deal of harm fpdifj is the ex¬ 
pression used) to the cane and to the late cotton (somoti naes), as 

well as to the lawn in the Bnbi. It does not appear to affect 

iLo^ wheat and gram ; but the wheat and barley, when the 
grains are forming in the heads, are vary liable to be blighted 
by cold win^ from the north or west, the east winds are always 
mild. This is called iulta tndrlid; and the people have no very 
clear accou n t to give of what happens. They say that they ii nd some 
morning that the grain is blighted, and the heads tom yellow and 

wither. Hml storms \^old, falla} occur almost annually BOtne-* 

where or other in the district^ either in the month ef October or 
in March. The Khaiif or part of it is generally reaped at the time 
that the autumn storms come; but considerable mjuiy is some- 
dmos done to the pulses. The ^bi always sufTem severely front hail 
when it falls, the wceatand barley stalks being snapped, and the grant 
pods broken oflf In a few days the crop gets a yellow withered 
app^anco. A haU-stoim generally passes across some part of the 
district to a width of one or two mites, but the total injury douo 
is never very considerable, only a few fields in any villogo being 
afiected as n rule. Lightning does occasional injury to fields of cotton 
pulses and tait in the autumn. Locusts (sAn, ftrfj appear afc 
places eveiy third or fourth year, and go across some of the 
villages in a line two or three miles wide, catiRg up everyth]og. 
Their appearance is generally in September-October (Bhddon-Assoj). 
Their ravages have never been so extensive as to cause n general 
calamity and the injury is usually partial, tike that of hail-storins. 
They have not appeared now (1883) for five or six years. Sondi 
arc gr^Q caterpillars which attack the gram and rnrson stalks. 
Good rams m the cold weather will kill them; but if the rains are 
short, they are most destructive to unirrigated crops; much worse 
than locusts, because tbey are universal and come every year. 
They live in holes, and come out during the night to w'ork. Hard 
mils sufiermost. And in plaoes at least half of the gram crop 
is wmctinies eaten by them, Kuti^i, or red rust, ts said bj the 
naUves to be caused by a tiny insect that appears on the wheat or 
barley heads when rain » followed by clouds. It afiects the erope 
in Magh-Chdt when the earn ore beginning to form, and covers them 
with a fine dust, yellow or red, under which the grmn shrivels. 
General injury is done by kunpi at rare intervals, the last bad 
year for it having been 1875. It often appears, but a few days of 
sunshine drive it away. affects irri^ted os welt as un» 

irrigated crops. Young cane plants are attacked by a caterpillar 
called Passim and full grown cane by small insects called t^ia 
(black) and pautg (white), T^la also attacks cotton. Cane nnd 
cotton are cleared of these by rain, otherwise the juice of the cane 
becomes watery and poor. White ants (wonJt) attack the roots 
of the unirri^ted Rabi cropa in all soils, and do a great deal of 
iojury in some years. The cure for them, ns for all other pests. 
Is rain. 
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Field tuta also do some liaroi iq light soil, but havfi never 
com^ to bo much of a pest. iSwfi ciatcrpinars and white Ants 
do much rngna injury than anything else to the uuirrigated cropa. 
Jackals eat the maize all otst the district, nnd the dcstruolioii caused 
by pigs in the villages under Ludhiana has been notic^ in 
Chapter I (page 18)^ Herds of deer wander all over the ^elds^ hub 
they' are not so numerous as to cause much injury* People put 
up in places sticks with cloth attached to scare the deer off (called 
del raff). Flatforuis are erected oa the trees or oti sticks 

stuck in the ground for the purpose of watching the maize 
and jowar fiQl£i, and hoys sib on these screaming and firing rand 
pellets from slings ( 70 pm), A rude fiddle made of half a gourde 
with a piece of gut stretched across it, is used in the Bdt for 
highcening the pi^ from the cane. The noise may be heard at a 
great distance* Tho cultivators also light fires along their fields 
for the same purpesej and have to watch all night lu most villages 
a or watchman is appointed, whoso duty it is to wander 

about the fields and see that cattle do net stray amenget the crops* 
If cattle are caught trespassing, the owner is fined a conple of 
seers of graiiip wmch is pmd to the watcher, who also receives an 
allowance from the whole village at harvest time. Watching at 
night is not usual, except where, in places,, the habit of pilfeiing 
from tho fields has become oonxmon^ or in the neighbourhood of 
Himi villages^ or of tho towns. 

The subject of arboriculture has already been noticed in de¬ 
scribing the flora of the district (page 0K The roads undp 
district oisnagement have good avenues of 
and itkar, &c.* and the Grand Trunk Boad is also Uaed 
with trees iu places* Them are two plantations under the 
Forest Department; but the absence of waste lands puta 
out of the question any project of rmsing them iu village areas. 
There b quite as much wood grown as tho people njquina for 
ordinary purposes. 

The following note on the forests of the district ha$ l^n 
kindly furubhed by the Forest Department ; ^^The Ludhiiiia 
pLontation reserve coosbts of a long narrow strip of 197 acres, 
was Gommeuced in 18flT-fi8, and is eomposed entirely of shishaEu. 
It b situated on tho Grand Trunk Koad^ midway between the 
left bank of Sutlej and Ludhiana* The produce has l^n sold 
to and cut and removed by the Sindh^ Punjab and Delhi Railway 
for the mipply of matorial for the Sutlej river training work& 
Reproduction is progressing favourably by coppicing. The soil 
b good saildbo^ and subject to annual inundations by Ihe Sutlej.'" 


SECTION B.^UVBSTOOK^ 

From what ha$ been written in Chapter I aa to the a^nce 
of gtaring groundi it may be inferred that the district b not 
adapted fer cattle-breeding. Some fig area on the subject will be 
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foupd ia •Table No* XXII* The District EeturiM of Liveatoek 


for 1SS2 show the folio wing detaiU ;— 

Cow*, butSiwln nqil bnflalota 
Hoti^ anil paaie^ 

Dopkcra 

ami goals 

Cam^U +.. 4-^. ■>* 


arc. 2 SB 

1 »SI* 

r.4$0 

6e,aci5 

ip 0 n 


An eDunveration w!ia raade by the 
gave the folbwiog results: —^ 

Drauglit emtEe (bailal«^ and bullocts) 
MlkhkEne ... 

Yonng stock 
HoTii^ aniJ pcinCes 
Bbeep aqil goal* ... 

Camots ... 


pat warn in 1379, whick 


... 13T,e«5 
... 100,051 

se.saa 

8.15B 
,,, £0,40B 

1,340 


Mr , Walker writes of ttb enumeration: ” The cattle in 
the towns did not come into our eimrnoratioii ; and for these wo 
ought to add about to the milch kino and a good deal to 

the sheep and goats. I fear that I cannot claiin very great 
accuracy for our Bgures; but they are probably not for out. The 
district returns are au estimate by the tahajldata.'^ During 1379-30 
the district supplied to the Transport Department 3^500 catneLs^ 
besides some cnules and poniea ^\lany of these doubtless came fmm 
acrem the border. 

Bullocks are universally used for agricnltuml work ; and he 
must be a very poor man who con only afford a bufialOp this animal 
being considered the si^ of poverty io a cultivator. The bullocks 
are either bred in the villages^ or imported from the cattle-breeding 
tracts to the southp (Hinsi, &c.), being brought np in liroves by 
dealers Tvho go from village to villago, generally a few weeks 
before the Baislkhi and Diwali fairs, on their way to Amritsar. 
There are no cattle fairs in this district. It m difficult to determine 
exactly what pro^rtion of the cattle used in agriculture are bred 
in the district; nut it h probable that between thrcc'fonrths and 
half of those in Samrila are iniportci In Jagraon there is atilL 
some graKing land leffc^ and the greater part of the cattle in use 
are probably bred In the tahsi'l; but there are also large purcba^i^ 
from dealers. The people of the Jan^l very fond of bujinff 
cattle, using them for the few monlha during which agricultural 
operations go on, and then selling them, thus saving the keep 
for several months. The home-bred cattle are said to be better 
for the work than those imported, becausep apparently^ the 
former are stall-fed all their lives* while the latterj having been 
raised on grazingp feel the changOp and cannot do well on the 
straw which they have to eat for a great part of the year. A 
bullock coats from Ra 20 to 25, if two years old ; and Ea, 40 
to 60* if of foil working ago. At two yeara old he is yoked in 
the plough; and works m this till he is four, when he is put to 
the well Bullocks go on working tiU twelve; but at that age 
they are old* and they do not live beyond fourfe^n or fifteen* In 
Samrila and the highly cultivated fwts of Ludhiana they do not 
last so long, on account of the constant hard work in the BUgaicaoo 
mUls and at the welU. Where (as in Jagraon) the people keep 
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ctu-t^jthe qnaiity of the dmught cattle h superior* and .one seog 
some Tery fine bullocks in those porta, muon higher price? being 
paid, and the nnimals being better tooted after. In the Bil the 
cattle are of a very ranch inferior atarap, as they are only required 
for the plough. They cost Rs. 15 to 20 each^ and are bought 
anywhere. 

In the monthe of Baisakh, Jdt^ Har (April-June) the cattle arc 
fed on dry straw and gnria, the now straw of the Babi coming in by 
the first of these montlis. This b the worst time for them, and the 
working cattle could not get on without the seer or two aeem oi 
grain that they get daily. In Siwan and Bhadon there b good 
grass in the waste, if any is left, and in the fields intended for the 
neiEt Rabi, where it b allowed to grow till the time of the Sawan 
ploughing. The <5attle arc grazed on this, and it is also grubbed 
up and given to them in the stall, the ^io being stopped. Outtiog 
grass is the work* in Jat villagcg, of the womenj who are out aO 
day in the fields, collecting bundleSp The fettle have very light 
work in these two months, because the wells luio not working; and 
between thb and the new grass they put on ccudition. In Assqf 
and half of Kitak ( Septcinber to October) g^n fodder, either 
charri aloDe or mbea with moth, &c, b given; and thb b 
perhaps the best time of the whole year for the cattle. At the end 
of Kitnk the cAui-rt, is cut and stored, and during Magar, 
Poh, ^ligh, and FMgan the dry stalks of ihtirru mabo. Sue., are 
^vcu» and, if necesaary, straw. The straw b either while (st^d 
oiisa), that of barley and wheat, or of mt^tk, md^h, 

&C-, coloured straw. The latter, especially the »%otA straw, is said 
to be very strengthening. In the month of GbiSt f March) patches 
of green fodder am gro™ at the wells, either metht, t^nji, Sre,, 
or carrots; and green wheat or barley is also gi ven, but not eom- 
luonly in an ordinary year. 

The number of milch cattle is not more than sufficioat to 
supply local wants* There is no attempt to keep cows specialLy for 
the sale of milk or of ffM except in a few Gdjar villiitos mostly 
close under LudhiAna; and in these the milk is generally lH>ught up 
by people from the city. Our enumeration would show a cow to 
every five or six of tho population. In the B6t buffaloes and cows 
are generally kept 1 and in tbo Dbaia eow^. The milk i^ boiled 
and cbiinu^ in the usual manner in a of eartheaware by 

means of a wooden staff (wWAfni) twirled round in the hands or 
by a string* The people of the house use the butter-milk (/aflri) 
which foims a very important part of the cultivatoria daily food; 
but the jrAi is generally sold or kept for the occasion of a mama^. 
See. The_ whole supply is not, however, moro than suffideut for the 
consumption of the letter classes in the villsfes and in the towns* 

A good deal of loss is caused annualTy by cattle disease^ and 
attempts are being made to disseminate infornmtion on the 
subject. The names given by the people are so varionsv and their 
Bccmmta of the causes often so fanciful, that it is not easy to identify 
the different diseases that prevaih Great mortality oocurs from over¬ 
work and insufficknt food, especially in a year of drought* In the 
bastern parte of the district nearly the whole of the Kharif unurigated 
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crop Is grown for fodder ; and a faiiiirQ of tho autumn tmus meaiia Qii&pteT l¥, B, 

that tho sSittle will get no graeo or gtcea cAarri iu the autumn, —“ 

and no dry cAaf-ji in the months of the cold weather ; while they 

are at the same time deprived their uauai rest of two or three 

months, and have constant work at tho welb- It is not poiseilile fowl: Dcougiiti 

that cattle should go all the year round on dry straw and gmiD. Tho 

first effect of drought is to t^daoc the condition of the catUe* and 

to render them veiyr liable to the ordinary ailments if they do not 

actually die of overwork and etarvation* There was a considemhle 

Loss in this way in 1861 and 1368, but not in any other joelt since tho 

Regular Settlement Besides being sadly overworked and often in- - 

sufficientty fsid^ the cattle in the eastern villa^^ea are veiy badly housed. 

They are taken home inside the village, ana penned up in houses a 
few feet aquorci while their mooters are enjoying the fresh aie on the 
roof of the house. In the western parts they have much batter 
accommodation^ and get plenty of freah air. 

Sirnk and bawa are terms used to denote any form of pr«T»lent* 

epidemic^ disease; also marrl. Only two true epidemic dbeofles 
amongst cattle can be identified^ of which the fiiBt appears to be either 
anihnis: fever or malignant sorcthroat- It h called yd and 
is very deadly in its eHecta^ and also moat infectious, attacking 
buffaloes and bullocks alike. The affected beast gives up its foo^ 
and a swelling forms in the throat. This appears to bunt internally, 
and the majority of animats affected die the day after the appearance 
of the first symptomg. No attempt is made at a cure; but it is said 
that, if pm^ug sets in the scond day, the animal will recover^ unless 
it dies of exhaustion in ton or fifteen days. The disease is always 
present somewhere in the district, and when a vilbge becomes infect^ 
ed, it will lose fifty to a hundred cattle in a few daya Recoveries are 
rare. No attempt is ever made to prevent the spread of the disease 
by isolation^ burying carcase, &e. It is said to bo carried from 
one village to another by comon-eating hirda* storks in particular. 

Foot and mouth disease is called monkAap or merkhur (also Fwt ^nd nwuth 
rpra and and is oommon. It is never very deadly j 

but the cattle affected are useless for a long time. It appears to bn 
very Infectious, and crops up hero and there almost every year^ The 
first ob|ect to which attontion should bo directed is obviousTy the 
pre vonUon of tho spread of these epidemics from vill^ to Villuge 
aud inside of villagea; and it will, of course, be very difficult to Induce 
the people to do anything for themselves in tho matter. 

Of the ordiuaiy ailmontSf oyu appears to bo epilepsy^ or OnUn^rj ftfimentj 
paralysis* the boast affected generally falliug down and dying in a ° 
short time. 7'illti and baitu, ore tho effect of col*^ and attack 
buffaloes only, the symptom being difficulty of rcspimtion. Ai^kk 
is puigipg ia any disease. lUii£±rpest does not appear to be. 
amongst the dbeases which attack the cattle of the district Cattle 
are often lost by overfeeding wuth mitfig or other green fodder 
after having had poor food for some months. When there is a break 
in the mins, and the eAiirri Is stuotod (called eattio getting 

into the field and grazing Ml down and die, Tbk k called 
hFyyriydj and is ap^wently choking. 
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The people of the Dbaiia are not fond of keepiag hojrsoei ooosi Jer- 
iog them a useless expezise. The dJ^tnnee^ ere generally short, and 
the people prefer walking. Of the lambardirs evea it U only one 
in a hundred who owns any sort of an animal, or has erer b^n on 
one. Onr enumeration shows about three horses or ponies to each 
village. lu the Bh, where there is a little graalngp the Muham- 
modaiifl have a few weedy ponies, but these are of a very poor breed. 
In the villngea to the eoutli-west of the Jagraoti tahsll (Minoke^ &c.) 
there appears to be something like a better breed of homes, but th w 
belong to the bettor classes, and there are after nil veyfewoF 
them. Government atallions are kept at Ludhiina and at Jf^aon. 
Id ono or two of the villaMs to the Bouth-wcst of Ludhiana the 
proprietors are engaged in the horse trade (Burj Liatan, Alik4 
Dhingar, They buy young animals all over the countryj feed 

them up for two yea^ and sell them at Buteaar and other fairs 
acro^ the Jomna. This trade is not of any importance. 

A portion of this district, as well aa of the dJatricta of 
Ferozepore and Sirsoi abiits on a tract of country extending 
about 50 miles all round the Patiala fort of Bhatinda, which 
is called the JangaU and the horse of which tract is well known 
ns the JoTfffal ndse, the breed being descended fifom Arab 
Btallions kept at Ehatinda by the Mnhmnmadan Emperors. Patiala 
still keeps atalUons there but of inforjor quality. The mares of 
the Jagraon tolml, which abuts on this tracts ore of a very fine 
breed* aud in 1877 the Punjab Government gave at first two 
and eventually four horse staHions and three donkey stollions, of w hich 
one horse and one donkey are kept at the Jagraon tohsd, and 
the rest at the Sadr. Of the four horse stallions two are imported 
English and two are Stud breds from Arab stock } of the three dtoakey 
fitoUietis one is of French* ono Pereiaa and one Arab brecA There 
are 160 branded mares for the horse stolUons* and 134 for mnk- 
breeding. There is a Sal fitri zilladar who has gelded 78 colts: 51 
colts descended from this stock have been purcha^ by dealera. The 
system has been at work five years, and bids nromiso to become a great 
success. There ore no horse fairs held in the district^ imd a proposition 
is uuder consideration for establishing a horse and cattle fair at 
Ludhiana. The owners of stock are showing a tendency to comply 
with the instructions of the Horse-breeding Superintendont as 
regards the rearing of eolts ; and, os above notod, the cnstom of 
gelding the colts U making most satisfactery progress. 

Camels are kept by the people of most of the Jangal villages, 
and by those of a good many others scattered over the district 
where it has become the custom to do so. It is very common 
for an cntciprbing zomJndar to purchase tw o or three camels with 
any savieg^ that he has, and to start in the carrying trade. The 
Jats are very fond of turning an honest penny in this way; and 
where will not work, as in the Jangal villages, cameb are 

used for bringing up the grain to market- The Kabul campaign 
of 1878 is said to have nearly cleared the district out of camels. 
Mr, Walker w^ritea : I know of one large village in the Jangal 

in which there were formerly a good many ^ but when I visited 
it in 1S8U there wag not a single one left ; and^ what was worse 
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tho pcqpb said tboj did not mtend to keep siij more, Smc$ then 
compensatiDu has been paid ■ but I doubt if ooufideuce haa been 
restored, and I am afraid tkat^ if Qovcmnmpt should again hai^e need 
of camels, it will not get many from this diatnet. Coiopcnsadoii to bo 
effective ought to follow immediately after a lossp for the ordinajy 
rate of interest or profit that a zamfiid^r expects is 25 per cent, per 
annum. 

Sheep and goats aro retuined as sixty to seventy thousand in 
number. They are kept in eveiy village, the goats for their milk 
and the afaeep for their wool. They ^long to no Epedal clopsa of 
the community, and require no separate mention here. Donkeys 
and mules arc used by Kumbars or brick^makera Theic ojb 
very few pigs. Fow Is are not to be founds except in Muhamidadau 
Tillages* and there they belong to low caste people, pncrally 
Chuhraa. There are ducks and geese in many villages abng the 
Budha^ and a large number arc reared in the old CA/ioni or 
former military hizilr. These find their way to Kasouli and Si mb, 
and there m rather a busy trade in them. 
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of age and over. Tho figures in the 
mar^u show the distribution of the 
whole populatioD into agricultural 
and non-agricuitorai, calculated on 
tho assumption that the nuunber 
of women and children dependent 


male of over 15 years of age is the same, whatever his 
These fibres* bowcTcr* include as agricultumi ouly 
such part of the population as are amcuUuriflta pure and aim pie ; 
and exclude not only the conmderame number who combine agri^ 
culture with other occupationSp but also the touch larger number who 
depend in great measure for tbeir livelihood upon the yucH of 
a^eultural operations^ More detailed figures for the occupations 
of both males aud females will be found m the Census Report of 
1881, Tho figures for female occupationsi however^ are exceedingly 
incomplete. 

Table No* XX [V gives statlsUcs of the nmnubetures of the 
district as they stood in 1881*8^* Of the number of " private looms 
or emaU works'' there shown, the following are in the town of 
Ludhiina: Cotton 400* wool 500, other fibres 85* wood 200^ iron 
50, brass 23, building 600* dyeings &c., 80r leather 200* pottery, 
kc f 50| oil 200| p^injnab 000, carpeU 2^ jewelr)' 100| other 
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SECTION 0.-OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES 
AND COMMERCE 

T&bte No. XXm Bhowo the priacipal occupatioDS foilqwcd by 
males of over 15 years of nga os retamed at tho Census of 1881. 
But the h^rca are perhaps the least satia&ctory of all the 
Census statistics, for reasons explained in the Census Import; 
and they must be taken subject to limitations which ore given in 
EDioe detail in Part II, Chapter VUl of the samo Report The 
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maikulacturies 3(K). The greater part of the entriess refer te tillage 
wcavera aod artisans. The ruaciuCactupea of Ludhiana citj ^11 
be described tu Chapter YI (page 218), 

The rural population of the digtriet ia not engaged in any 
partieular manufacture or ioduatrj- The menial claasea and 
artizana of the tillugea make sufEcient olothea. shoea^ e^krtheu diahe^i 
&Cv, for tie ix$^ of the cultivators. Weaving is always done for 
TiVi^es, the Wool or cotton being auppliod to the weaver* who gets 
paid for hia work. Coarse cloth {khaddatf sometimes Ends 
its way into Ludhiana from the yillagea, but there juay ho BJiid 
to bo no ^parato weaving industry out of the city* In a few 
villages local artizaos have established a reputation for some 
special manufoctuno, such as Lalton and Bahna^ for dishes of brass 
and ware [ Kabawan* for locks and other iron-workj and 

also for stamping clothes; Samrila and DheTrU:^ for iron-work* 
The towns of MaehiwarB and Cahlolpur are famous for their 
clothe and the former also for it$ Jewelry* 

The principal manufactures for export are the ffur and 
fAaiar (raw sugar) mode by the cultivators evetywhers in the 
Dhala ^m the sugpeane ; the khand or iara (refrued) made 
at Maebiward and in its neighbourhood^ and the cloths of Ludhiinik 
An acconnt of the manner in which the cane juice is boiled into 
jTir or rdi have already been given in Section A of this 
Chapter (page 136); and furlher details will be found in the 
extract given below frnm the Settlement Report. There arc about 
70 k/ianefiis m MAchiwiri^ and 30 more scattered over the B^t 
belonging mostly to Khatris, but also to Baniis* S^ds and even 
Jata. The outturn of each press is estimated at upwards of 
Es- 2*000 value in sugar kh&nd) and treacle (^fra/j) ; and in 

a ^ood year for tne trade* when sugar is dear* the contents of a 
kbatichi may be w orth Rs. 3,000* 

ifr. ^Valkc^ describeathe process of manufacttire os follows in an 
appebdijf to hia Settlement Beport: The processes of manufacture 
employed in the Bdt and in the Ohdla or uplands are quite distiiict* 
and an oecountof the latter will be given firsk When the season 
for pressing approaches (November to March) the trfhia or mill 
and other appliajicea itro put in order. The mill used throughout 
the district is of the sert described in ** Punjab Products.'* The 
day before^ the cultivators rdri or turn at the mill* the cane is 
ent and strippetl in the fields and the parts reserved for seed set 
aside. The cane is then carted to the mid in the evening, and 
next day it ia preyed and the juke extractei Two men sit at 
opposite sides of the rollcm passing through tho cane, which is tied 
up in bundles of 40 or 50 canes each. The juice rtioe into 
or ja^ of earthenware pkced beneath the rollei^ to receive it As 
the jo^ am filled the juice is taken into the beiling-beiise, and 
tho boiling commeDcesv At one end of the boiling-house there are 
two pans of iron, about four feet in diameter* placed over a flue 
heated by a furnace fed from the outside of the huildingi the fuel 
being the re ruse stalks, heads, ko. ITie pan neared the wall k 
ower than the other, and h fixed, and into thk the juico U poured, 
iiie second pan k higher and movable. When the juice has 
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beea boiled and evaporated in the lower pan for half an hour, 
it b lifted with a ladle into the upper pan, which is cooler; and 
there boils more slowly till it b ready, generally in about an 
hour. The pan b then lifted off. and the juice stirred till it ia 
cool, when it is poured into a Eat dbb of earthenware, where it 
lies to the thickness, of about one or two inches. It b, vdien 
cool, scraped up with a wooden scraper^ and b either gf%nu1aT| 
in w hich case it is called or TiscfOUB (gar). If 

it b made up into balls of about four seoru weight. Shah^xr b 
put into eartheuware jars. It depends entirely on the quality 
of the juice whether the produca ^kes the form of tfiakar or of 
gtir: and this depends again on the soil and the character of the 
season. In the above process no chemical appliances are used j 
but in pl^cs Utne and water are poured into the boiling juice 
to clean itj the scum being removed. Thb b gcuerally done whera 
vhakar b produced, and has the rcfluH. it is said, of giving it 
a light colour, which b a rccomniendatioEn The total number 
of men employed on pressing and boiling b generally seven: 
two to drive the bnllocKs, two to feed the inillj and one to band 
the cane to the feeders, one ia the boiling houee, one to feed the 
furnace outside. The last b a Chmndr or menbl; hut the other 
i&is am all of the cultivating claas^ The Hiiidu Jats of the Dhib 
not only make but sell at their own price and when they choo^ 
their i^vr and thakar^ 

The state of thiugs in the Bft, where the population i$ all 
Muhammadaui b very dLOferent The process of lo^ulhcturo 
there b of two parts: the juice b extracted and boUed at the 
beina in milch tne same manner aa in the Dhnia; but takes 
the more liquid form of rdb. Only one pan b placed on the 
furnace; and, when two jars am filled with juica they are emptied 
into thb through a strainlug cloth, aadthejnieej boiled Water 
tiolled with ta^hlaie bark b added for the purposes of purifying 
the juice, and the scum b remov^ as it rises. The tailing 
about hours- When the boiling b completed the jnioei now in 
a semi-liquid state and ealted rdb^ b taken out in a ladle, and put 
into un open vessel of earthenware till it cools, when it b poured 
into high jars {maiii}, the mouths of which are then closed wilh 
mud. These jars hold about 31 to 4 nmutids (pucka weight! of 
The boiler, called r«i&ip b always a man of the ghop-keeping class, 
boiling being something of an art^ The other men at work are, 
as in the uploadsj cultivator or village menials. But the 
cultivator haa really nothing to do boyoud extracting the iulce. 
The second part of the process of manuiaoture b complotcly 
in the hands of the shop-keeper closs^ the head-quarters of It being 
id the town of Mochiwara, which Hcs juBt over the Samrila Bi?^t. 
The rdtf b taken off in the jam to the shop of the purcboBer, in the 
back room of which, in one of the comers, a space (41eracAt) four 
or five feet square b walled off to the height of about four or five 
feet. At the bottom of thb, about a foot from the ground, a rough 
strainer b made of sticks fixed in the walb and running acro^ at 
iatorvab, on tho top of which are placed reeds and on the top of theoc 
a coarse cbtL The sides of tho khdnghi are lined with cAiiaiV 
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or fnatting made of river gms. When twenty or thirty jars have 
been coUecleJ the rdb ia poured into the khdncki and left for'twenty 
QT thirty daye^ during which tho if re A or more liquid port 
drains off into a receptacle^ The rd^ is thoa covered with a weed 
that grows in the water, called ja/di put on to the depth of two 
or three inehes (ace name at p, 308 of" Punjab ProduoU ”), This is 
changed every three or four days for about a fortnight. The effect 
of this Covering and the straining is to clarily the mass j and^ as 
the unper part assumes a bght yellowish colour, it ia taken off^ 
and the remainder covered up again. The produce thus taken 
out IB put in the sun aud trampleii It is then called i-Mad. 
Another and aiinerior form of produce is Hra, which is thiia 
Tnad& The is fi trained off as for and the kluitid 

is mi^ed with one-fourth paH water and bailed for evaporation in 
a pan for half an hour« It is tlien tokon off and Btirred tili cool, when 
it takes the form of Tho ^roA or lit (molas^s) is boiled 

and kept Ip jars till the rtiins, when it ia treated like rib^ being put 
in to a Kbiiiichi; or if it b not good enough for this, it is used in its 
|](|uid form for sweetmeats, Detailed information regarding the 

E ncesand the couise of tr^e will he found in the appendix to tho 
udhiana Settlement Report Irom which the above extract is taken. 
Mr. Lockwood Kipling^ Principal of the Lahore School of 
A rtf has kindly furnished the following note on gome of the special 
industries of the district^ while further informatioii taken firora 
the Settlement Report will be found in Chapter ¥I (page 2lSj :— 
The manuractures of Ludhiana ore similar to those of AmritBar, 
with the addition of oolotir-wovea cotton goo^ The Kashmiri 
iminigrauts who are tho hulk of the artlzans are said to have 
arrived at Li^dhiAna iu 1833j when there was a famine in their 
eoiintry- 

The production of fine shawds has now almost cea^d. The 
Franco-Pnissian war piit a sudden stop to the manufacture of 
shawls abova the value of Bs, 100. Incidentally it converted the 
populations of Amritsar and Ludhiina to warm partizauahin of 
Irauc^, Crowds of eager listener^ used to collect at the railwoy 
station where the telegrama irom the seat of war were read to them 
and reeoived wuth loud expressions of satisfaction or disappointment 
ag the French seemed to gain or IosOh 

The decline in the French demand, however, was not the only 
cause of the jEhUing which reduced tho number of poshminah 
lix»ms from 1,200 to 300* The Government, and dutifully followmg 
its example the Durha^ of Native States, no longer take good 
shawls to be given aa kbillats. The few shawls that appear on the 
tiays laden with carriage docks, gold-mounted rifles, murical boxea^ 
epergnes and other knick-knacks presented at Durbars frequently 
^vcl bock to the totFiakhamf ana might almost be considered as 
State theatrical properties The management of the Londoix aolea 
to which goods are sent from Amritaar ond Ludhiana baa been 
more in the interest of the Loudon buyer than m that of the dis¬ 
tant maker. 

Syud AhsAn ShAh, an honorary magistrate and shawl Tnemhaut 
0 uilhiafiu, writes that there is "dishooeaty and eombinatioii 
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among the priRcipal bidders, who purchase the lots at very low 
priccflp apd then divide the proGts anjong thetpEfetves, A 
gentlemaOp tiiuncd Hormasjt, who waft present at the anotioa in 
Londonp says that bigger merchants make a combination and stop 
all competition from petty traders. They purchase the lots thcmael vea 
at very bw priceSp and then sell them to petty traders at a great 
profit. They also put the bahmee of their old stock to auction 
with a view to reduce the market value of fresh goods imported 
from India, and again purchase them to their advanta^. Largo 
stocks of goods for sab and want of competition thus reduce the 
market value of the goods, and traders are obliged to part with 
their stocks at a loss. The shawl trade has consequently deelinedj 
and out of 300 looms only 200 now turn out supenor stuff, the rest 
manufacturo coarse stuff only.” 

From this it would appear that the knock-out auction ” in not 
confined to Jew furniture brokem, and the lower ranks of comtner- 
cinl life in London* It most be admitted that the practice of 
consigning annually Ijirgic quantiti^ of goods to a limited number 
of dealers to fetch what may be given invites combination of the kind 
de^rited by the worthy Magistrate of Ludhiana. The tradem on 
this side are neither strong enough or united enouah to combine 
to establish their own agency in London p nor would they be able 
to reach the limited and select market now commanded by a ring 
of dealers* On the part of these latter it is only fair to say that 
they complain at timea of the adulteiation of goods profesaing to 
be pure pafthmiDab with inferior woof It is inolsputahbp however, 
that^ on the whole, the lodinn producer geta the worst of itp and 
it ia heartily to be wished that he could find a direct means of 
reaching the purchasing public in Europe. In some years con* 
signments have turned out more dl^trog^ly to the esEportoia 
than would be readily believed, and the feet that Indian goo£ may 
be sometimes purchased retail m Regent Street at a lower price 
than any dealer will part with them for in India, is one corrohora- 
tion of their complaints. The merchant already quoted gives the 
following average prices of the pashmmah goods now matfe- 

Bompuri shawls, four yanla by twOp first quaiity, Rs, m each j 
second equality of the same eizc, Rg 15. A soawt three yartfa by 
one and a haff of good quality is worth Rs. £0, aud the smaller size 
of inferior make S* Good woollen stuffp double warp and woof^ 
Ra, B to Ea 20, Jamawam, striped colour-woven fhbriesp from Us, 6 
to Ra. 20* Ckadar j&rat used by natives from Hs. 20 to Ra 50, 
and Kttmah from JL% 10 to Rsl 50. Syud Ahsin Shih estimMoa 
the annual outturn of the LudhuiDa niaaufecturca as fallows:— 

n*. 

P* 70.000 

ao^oflO 

.. fi,ooo 

• > 1 ,<I «0 

1,000 

loallabcat Bl. 1,00,000 

The tnulo, it will be aecB, though it is ti compaj^tivdy recent 
one, dutiug Jrom 1833 only, has uadcrgpne aome vicisoitutlcs which 
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began before the Franco-German war with the extinction of the 
native Government of Oudb. It does not ^eom likely fo receive 
any great Impetua In the future^ but the consumption of shawb la 
so taqge among the upper classes of natives that it must be long 
before it dies out altogether. 

Ludhiana excels in Inn^is and paikas;^ many of the former arc 
Rnished with gold tace ends aud are worn by native troops. Others 
are sent to Khoroasan and other foreign Statea Technically these 
goods am excellent in colour aod texture. A plain patM costs 
from 12 annas to 5 rupees, and for inrtffU tho prices range still 
higher* The “rich colour and close and soft textureof tlie 
Ludhiaua wore noticed by the Jury at the Punjab Exhibition* 

Another class of cotton gows is a sort of check or khds^ but 
in a different style of stripe or check from the ordinary product 
and known as Tncao ore woven in pieces twenty yards 

long nnd nearly three-quarters of a yard wide^ and arc very well 
suited for summer wear* The weaving is smooth aud eveUp and 
English and American cotton yarns are worked up. The annual 
average sale of the cotton goods enumerated amounts to about 
Ha* 2,00,000 and it is said by some to be iDcreasing. The yam- 
riiHi scarcely seem to be oa well known among European residents 
in the Punjab as they deserve to be. The Basel Mission at 
Mangalore and other works in distant parts of the country are 
indented upon for goods which could be equally well supplied 
from Ludhiana. 

Silk-weaving is not here of much commercial importaucep but 
fuuyir and other articles aro made at least as well as at Amritaar, 

Though there is no great speciality for metalware at Ludhiauai 
the specimcQS sent to the Punjab Exhibition showed a quite average 
excellence. A local smith turns out a very £drly finished match¬ 
lock for Us. 20. 

Some small objects carved in were sent to the Inhere 

Exhibition, but there doea not seem to be any regular production. 

Since the time when a Mission Press wan set up in the 
Danifdi settlement of Semnporo and became important in both 
its commercial aud educational results, the printing press has been 
a favourite iustrumeut in the hands of Christian missionaries* 
The Ludhiana mission printing and book-binding establishment 
turns oat work of unusual excellence and finish. The vernacular 
type and Romau-Urdu books printed here, as well as the book¬ 
binding, received high commciiilation at tha Punjab Exhibition of 
lb31-82. The Ludhiina mission press does not advertise largely^ 
like the Methodist Episcopal pregg of Lucknow, and it has not 
produced so iMpular a bock as the cheap Romau-Urdu Dlctiopary 
of that establisuincnt which is sold extensively in the Punjab; 
cdniining itself apparently to work of a more strictly religious 
character. But it takes a high place for good workmanship And 
neatness. 

There are no statistics available for the general trade of 
the disfiict, bat Table Ko. XXV ^ves particulars of the river 
traffic that passes through the district The exports and imports 
of food'gmins have already been noticedp It is not eaay tu 
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describe .the trade of the dbtriot apart fipom that of the couu- 
try about; htit tbe coume that it takca is roughly as fol* 
Iowa. The aurplus produce of the western vilJages, con^istkig 
of gram (alone or mixed with barley or wheat):, mid the autmnn 
tDillcts and pulses, is brought up to the line of railway for export 
from the diatriet^ or hnda its way into the eastern vills^cs for 
consuniption there. Very little of the gur produced in the 
eastern parts is consumed in them ; and most of it is bought up 
on the spot by trading Jats from the Jangai or Milwah country, 
and taken away m carts or on camels, none of it going by raiL 
There is no demand for ffuf from the dhwtion either of Lahore or 
of Calcutta^ as those parts have their own supply^ The sugar (jburt$ 
and JEAaarf) of Maebiwim and its neigh bonrhood is bought 
up on the spot in thea ame way as the or is brought to the 
railway at Ludhidoa^ and finds its way northwardi as it ia not mode 
beyond the Bi^s, and is in great demand with the sweetmeat-makem 
of Amritsar^ LahorOp Mooltoup There is a veiy coDsiderable 
import of sugarj both ^iir and khand^ from the Jullundnr Uoib 
also, cfipecially into the Jsgraon tahsil from the neighbourhood 
of Nakodar. Most of the cotton of the eastern parts h ex- 
portedi but does not geuei^ly take the railway on account of bad 
packing and consequent high rates of canine. It is either taken back 
by the trading Jats in their cartsj of carried by merchanta ia hired 
ones to Ferozeporop whence it goes down the Sutlej in boata. There 
is also an export of wheat from the easlera villages, the cutlivatora 
living on the inferior gndns, some of which (maizei. nuttmr, arc. 
produced in the tahkfl ; hut there is also a conaiderable import of 
gmnij pubes^ &c, from the wiBst to supply the place of the wheaL The 
princi^l imports into the district are English piece-goods and iron 
from the southp and salt from the north. These come first to Ludhiina 
and Ihenco find their way over the country to the south and 
west of the railway. There is also an import trade in brass dishes* 
The p^^thm trade will be refcired to in the notice of the town of 
Ludbiina (page 2tS)* 

The from the west m entirely in the hands of the Jats, 
who bring the grain in their own rarUj and dispose of it themselves 
either at Ludhiana to the regular grain fnerchants, or in the viUfigesL 
A Jat would not part with his gram on the spot, even if it were 
the custom for the merchants to go about the countiy, for be ex- 
peta to get a better price at Ludhbina, and bis eattk would be 
idle if he did not employ them in carrying. The return trade of 
(mgar, cotton, &c., is carried by the carts that bring the cToifi, and 
those seldom go back empty ; and in such transactions the ragulor 
rnerchant has no idmro at alL It has already been explained that 
theJatsof the unirdgated tracts to the south-west have a great 
dctal of spare time, which they devote to trader but that those of 
the east arc tied down to their villages. Nearly all the ^ur and 
skukar sold in the dbliict is bought up by the trEidiug Jsta 
from the cultivators. The trade in the finer sugoir pixriuots iMariei 
and ifura] made in Machiwara and its Eoighbourhood h on* 
tirely in the haud^ of the mcTcautile classes- A cultivator from 
Samrala t%Wd may make an CApedition for three or four days with 
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<Iliapt«r IV, !>♦ bis cart in Ecarch of grain ^vhcn prices rise j but bo ctpinoi got 

PrtcesWotohta The cotton is either sold to wine 

andHeasarea, and "nsito the village^ or ta bought up by the petty locoi tradeia 

Communications who keep it till tlie regular deaiera come round, as they generally do to 
TxAdiuK etuPKa. the Iwger towns and villages onoo a year. The grain on coming to 
liudhiaua b purchased from the Jata by the regular grain merchants, 
mostly men who have come as representatives of firms in Ilelbi' 
MuzaSaniagar, Mirat, Sahatanpur, &c. There ia also a contidciable 
proportbn of residents cDgagod in the trade. 

It is impossible to give any aocurnte esUmato of the extent of 
trade of this district. The Ludhiana railway station is tbe centre of 
trade for a very large tract of ooujitry, embraemg most of the Ferose* 
pore district, and a great port of tbe territory of the Protected States ; 
and any attempt to detorminc how much of the grain trade coming 
along the Fenozapore and Kotla roads belonged to this district would 
bo mere guess work. The cotton from the east also for the most 
mrt comes from Umballa district, the cent res of the trade being 
Korali aud Morinda; but Samrala tahsil contributes something 
The number of carts ooniiDg in this direction is never very large, the 
busy time being February and March. On the other hand, the press of 
traffic on the Fercaepore road is sometimes tremendous. It is pretty 
constant, the slack months being July-Septeinber, when the bulIcNilm 
are generally sent out to graze; and the busiest, May-July, when 
thow who eugago in trade in additiou to agriculture are all on the 
road, and the granari^ are all open. In May and June the road 
from Dakha to Ludhiana Is one long line of carts. Infonnation la 
available as to the amount of grain that eators the municipal limits 
of the town of Ludhiana (which embrace the railway station), and 
also as to the amount that takes the mil at this place; but it is not 
possible to collect any as to the trade between the JaU of the west 
and the cultivators of the eastern villager The carta of tbe former 
str^Ie into the villages in great numbers, the owners sell their 
gram where they can, and then collect loads of y«r, cotton, ta» 
kitar imd other wood for rafteis, anything that will sell down iu 
their own country. The carts never return empty. In disporing 
of their grmn they may first try Ludhiana; and, if not suceessful 
there mgettiiiga good price, goon to the villages, and even find 
toere way into tbe billH 


SECTION D—PRICES. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND OOMMDNIOATIONS. 

Pric«, iraj-e*, The village prices of the chief agrieulttiral staples used for 

rent-nua, luicrat. the conversiou of produce estimates into money at the &ttfoment 
of ISSO arc shown below. They are baaed upon the average 
prices of the 20 years preceding the assessment. Table No, Y\vf 
gives the retail haaar prices of commodities for the last twenty 
years. The wj^a of labour are shown in Table No. XXVIT, and 
icnt-rates in Table No. XXI; but both sets of figures arc probably 
of oonbtful value. Further information regarding rents will bs* 
fomid III Section E, Chapter III o b 
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The figures of Table Nop XXXII give the aremge values of 

- land Id ni|H&isa per acre sbowii iu 

the toaigip for sale and mort¬ 
gage; but the quality of laud 
variea $o euormoaaly^ and the 
value returned la so often ficti¬ 
tious, that but little reliance can 
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be placed upon the figures. 

A aimple money wage 
ether towns. In Ltidhiiua 
by the day, Ra 10 to 12 a 
Rs. 12 to 15* The ratea 
&c. A eommon cocUe 


and the 
if paid 


is paid only in Ludhiana 
zuEisona and l^ncksmiths earn 
month ; and carpenters a little moiOp 
are slightly lower in Jagraonp Raikot^ 
eommon cocue is paid to 3 annas a day (Rs* 5 a 
month) ^ everywhere. There is usually a good deal of work for 
coolies, in carrying grain from the sarais and ^in markets to the 
stutio-n. This is ordinarily done in hand-carts worked by a few 
coolies together (reri). In the busy timies of the trade four or five 
annas a day may be earned in this way, the paymoDt being 
-by weight. A number of men of the same class earn their living 
by grubbing gras« in the neigbbourbood and scllbg it in the 
city* These coolies are of all classes, agriculturists (Jats and 
Gujars) who have been driven to the w^ort by the scarcity of the 
laud, village menials, Kaslmiiris of the city^ &e. As there am 
only single IcH)m 3 and no faetories, wages for weaving are almost 
unknown. An apprentice gets his lood and Its. 1 to 2 a month 
from hifi master* A weaver will earn not more than two 
to three anua$ a day, purchasing his own material^ and 
the piece when ready- 

la the ^llagcs carpenters and masons, if employed by the 
day* get their food anu four or five annas. Labourer at reaping 
lime receive a bundle of crops as their w^pges* but it h seldom 
that such men are employed An account has already been 
given of the inaziner in which the village servants are paid by 
the harvest. A coolie doing any odd job« such as plasEerin^ a houBep 
gets his food and one to one and-a-half annns for the day's work! 
Weavers arc given the raw materials, and arc paid" by the 
piece. ^ 
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Chaster IV* D. The unit of cloth measure h the the width of the 

'^w s three Bogeie, aixteea goiiag to the ffa^ or yard. Id 

and pashmfuah there are said to be only 14} ^im/ur. 

Cozmaaiiicatiom The ffos is two cubits te.^ twice the length from the elbow 

ftJrwDreB pl lepe:4h> to the pomU of the hugers. 
weight and capautri The scale for weight is aa follows:— 


37 pK^sa toaniari p= 1 iMt kndicTra, 
iO teflii kacbcbn ^ 1 mauml kiifischA. 


The fnof74t»ri pdfja is the old CfOpper coinage of the country. 
The kaclicha scale is u&ed eveiywhere ; and the whole of the gram 
trade is done in it, even in the shops of Ludhiana no other being 
ti^od. The kachehu matind is at Ludhiana 17 of our standard 
seers. It varies slightly through the district^ this being a remnant 
of Sikh times, when every ruler had his ovni weight. A Jagraon 
maund ia nbont four seers loss than that of Ludhiana, 

and one of Fakhowal something smaller stilL Weighing is 
generally done with n ten-seer (k^ehcAa} weighty called daiinth, 
which has a Goyertnneut stamp on iL Almost every agriculturist 
has a weighing balance (/airt) of his own+ A m^p or earEheu*' 
waj^ vessel is used in the field for finding out roughly the 
amount of grajn^ but in selling the haLanco and weights are al- 
waj'a used. Milk is sold and bought by the soer j but it is gencraU 
Ij measured in a padtea or brass vessel of known capacity. Oil 
is also sold by weight, and it may be said that measures of 
capacity do not ezht 

lfi !i?nreflofarea. The measure of area has been the subject of much Inquiry, 
and of a good deal of correspoudeneo. ilr. Walker thus discueaes 
Tbe lignbof the subject: ^‘The Einpenor Akl>ar fijiied one standard &^a/i for 
the whole empiroj vts., a square of which each side was a chaliL 
The chwn was 20 gbattas, each ghatta being 3 lidhi paz. Thus 
3 lidii ffhatia, £0 piia(iat=l chain. The gltaita I do not 

find_ mentioued in the Ain Akbari^ and 1 could not before account 
for it. The Ildki gas was Akbor^s standard of linear measuro- 
ment, and is Bomewhat less than ours, so that the ghatta ia 
2} of our yard. The Sikhs introduced thdr own land meosuiesi, 
of which mention will be made hercaJler. The imperial 6igaA 
was restored ^ the official fttandard in our settlement of 
the vtHagcs acquired in 1835^ and in the whole district in 1850 ; 
but the people have not adopted it They know it very 
well, but they say that it beam a certain relation to the local 
mepure. Th^e is no connection between paz or phaUm on 
which it 19 built, and the pace on which the people always fall 
of lbs The ancient measures of the country are the y/nHadb and 

coautrj, the tachcAa blguA. Tho latter Is the Btandaitj of Hindustan or 
the Cis-Sutlej oountiy ; and iho former appears to- be in ti$c all 
over the Punjab proper, and it has also partly spread in the 
hUlwob. In the uplands of this district tha ghumda is used in 
the greater part of Jagraon and in the Jangal villages* and the 
bigob in the resh In the Bdt the ffhzffido prevails, except in a 
small piece of country about Matewindu The tract was all 
in the Julluudur Doab at one time, and brought the Punjab 
mcHsiire with it when the river changed its course, the exception 
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mentioned above being canned by Sndha Singh introducing the CThapter IV, D. 
une of the bigah m the new vUlagoa which ho founded, bo as bo . ^ 

have one stondard for the whole of his territory. It was not in the 
power of the rnlers to laiko the people adopt a new measme: CommanJcatloiis. 
but they could file the of that measure^ Ucsjisri^ □( tba 

*^*The scale of the ghut^iSLO is foLtowa i — - comitrji 


3 EamTni donlile «aob Mimdla, 

7 i!bliihdjad KnJ KiiBdl. 

3 =i3 dhuinAjSi. 


“ Blit generally the ffhttBtda is said to be four iachtha Ifyha*, 
A kac/ieha btgak is 20 iafami each way. The i-arant, however, 
is a very varying quantity, and it waa here that the diffeteace catno 
in. The rulers constant necessity for using a mensuro either 
for the land on which cash tates were charged {zahti), or for 
kankdt appraisement of the crop ; and there were in e^Viy petty 
state some persons whose pacing was recogulzed as the Qorerument 
standard. The k^tram would be fixed by the rider at so many 
cfiappat or iiand breadths 16 to 10; and the pacing was done to 
suit this. In the more highly cultivated eastern villages the kaium 
was snialler.aDd that of the Khori ilAqa, adjoining Umballa, was 
recognixed a3_ 16 efiappaz; while in Jagraon the Darwin was 10 
ch'ipptit. This diderence of measures has remained in force, 
and the ktfheia itt^ah of Jagraoa is a^ut two-fifths, while that 
of Kheri is two-seveaths, or less, of the standard offieial bisah. 

The scale of the kachefta biffah is— 


SO ksnwii XI Itanqi == 1 kochchs bisimti. 

B I IcAcitichil 

may say here that we have finally adopted for future u.se a 
iaflmha bigah, one-third the old pueia bigah, measured by a chain 
of 29 ^aruais, the inrart* being 57 inches, and the chain 95 feet, 

This B a avera^ for the district, and fiU into the old atandard." 

* J?;f wbridged for the Siodh, Punjab and Delhi Railway 
at ftiillour, just under Ludhiana town f and there are lames with ilren. 

^untry boats at 13 places along its course through the district 
The passage appears to be dangerous when the river ia io flood 
and boats are occasionally upset. ' 

In former times there was a considerable amount of traffic 
^ed in country boots down the river from Rdpar. Miebiwara, 

Ludhiana to Ferosepore and even to Snkkar; but this ceased with 
the opening of the railway in 1870, and nothing is now carried down 
except timber or stones frum the bills for tho bridge works at Phillour, 

The Alwbar Branch of the Sirhiud Canal has been constructed for 
navigation between Rdpor and Fetozepore, and boats will soon be 
a^ted on it. It is not possible to say what use will be made 
oi this for traffic. 


^ Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway enters the district from 
Fhillour by a bridge oyer the Sutlej, and runs through it to a dis¬ 
tant of about 35 rniles iu a south-west direction. The princiDal 
stations arc Ludhiitii^ Sihnewdl andKhanna; and there are two 
smallar ones either in this district or in adjoining territory. 
The flrst-Danted of these is a very largo and commodious one : and 
uewgoods-sheds are being constantly erected. There are generally 
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C?hapter D Z hundif^idi waggons waitin|f to bo loaded; and in the btiaksst 

,- Goasons trainB are coustaiitly leading. The Sihnewil and Kliantia 

anl&feastti^a^ad ^ fair amount of traffic at times; and the farmer 

Cemraeaicitiioiis. ^ likely to increase ia iiii[H>Ttaiiee. A hkiir is apringiDg up in the 
RfiBvrnj. villnge, A branch line along the canal to Kupar was made by the 

Canal Departtnent^ and has just been, given over to the Railway 
Company for working. There is also in prospect a line from Ludhiana 
to Fero^epore. 

: The district ia much better off than moat in the way of 

metalled (ka7ikar) roads. There are 1 2^ miles of theinp the whole 
area of the district beiifig only 13 equoro inUes. The principal 
metalled roaids are the Umballa and Lahore road Phillour) 
and the Ferozepore rckiA These are under the Public Works 
Department and kept up by Gov eminent, while the District 
CoEiimittee maintains the others: [1] from MaehiwAri tid- Sammla 
to Ludhisna (26 miles); (2) from Ludhilna to Mllcr Kotia (so 
much as is in this district] fl4 miles); (3) from Dikha on the 
Ferozepore road to Haikot (14 miles). It is also intended to 
connect Sumrala and Khaona, which wilt give a metalled road 
between that station and hiachiwsra. Part of the plan has 
already been carried ouL The greatest amount of traffic is along 
the Ludliiann-Ferozepore roadj which carries more than all the 
others together. Nest in imiiortanoe is the imd to Miler Kotin, 
and the Riikot road Is not mneh behind this. The Umballa road 
ia now scarcely used for wheeled traffic; and along the Samtdla 
road there is a fair amount 

Uuaielnllixl. The principal unmetatled roads are: (1) the old r^^d along the 

high hank, connoeting Ludhiana with FerosiPepoTe and with Rupar. 
This is now used fay travellers only* as the sand is very deep and 
wheeled traffic Is not posgiblo. ‘ There is also a road from 
ilichiwani through Hibnew^l and Pakhowdl to Riikot, and thence 
on to the Jangal; hut this is not much used Another road con- 
nccts Samrala with Morlnda. This joins the Kalka-UmbaMa 
road ; but it is not much used, as carts go more easily the longer 
way by XTmbaila, the whole distanco Ming metalled. A kach^a 
road nina through the B6t from Ludhiana to the town of R'ihon 
in Jullundor, ancTaBOther Is the old road direct from Ludhiana to 
Riikot. The onlv road remaining to be mentioned is one from 
Ralkot through to Jagraon* and from thence to Sidhwdn 

on the Dhaia. These roads arc all maintained by the District 
Committee* 

Meju 39 viMf- Walkcr writes: "The district returns show 11,659 carta 
belonging to people of the district; but I think that this includes 
the o^nary carts used for agriculture* We have entered In the 
village note-biwks tlie number of carts * w'orkiug for hire,* that isj 
thufse goitig to Ludhiana and beyond it with loads of groin] fco, 
{d<iadwm€d(u), and the total of these entries 13 5,504 distributed 
as follows;— 
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" This return is probably not far ou t It be obserted that Copter IV, J}. 
there arts Tcry few in Samrala ; and those of Ludhiana all come ~~~ 

from the south-west^ The cart used in the carriyng trade ia a dovolop- JaSjillasurM Md 
ment of the orfUnary field onrt- I am told ih^t twenty or thirty 
years ago, when the carrying trade was in its infaney, carts of the Umiu ol caxrligft. 
size now generally used were aimost unknown. When the people 
began to make t^iag expeditions they fixed to their carts a wooden 
frame, wider at the top than below i and lined thb with the old 
stalks of the sugarcane, cotton twigs, cloth, But an ordinary 
cart of this sort^ drawn by two or three bullocks, could only carry 
fifteen maunds (ppfc/ta) of grain ; and it was not long beroro the 
advantage of widening and lengthen Log the carta was seen ; and they 
are now* at least most of those that come from the west, of a very 
superior pattern^ drawn generally by five bullocks, and capable of 
carrying forty to fifty maunds of grwn. The frame work of 
the aides is very strong.and lined with idl (called or 

matting made of jna. Over the top is kept a thatch of mroi; 
reeds ; or^, if Bie owner can afford it, a thick carpet of wool, called 
tiar, woven for the purpose. The latter is a perfect, and the former 
a p^ial protection from the rain.'* A first obss cart will cost 
with all its appliances Bs. lOO, and five bullocks, Ea, 250 to SOO. 

Of course there are still a great many carts working, which are 
not of the first class^ Along the metalled roods the carta go 
easily^ and they can cover 2D miles, or two stages in 21' hours; 
but they have genemllj considerable distaucea along ordinary 
district roads before these are reached, and it requires at least 
the five bullocks to drag them even slowly threugh these. On the 
Ferozopore road one or two of the bullocks are generally to be 
seen tied up behind as a reserve- The hcaviegt loadi^ come from 
the Ferozepore district (Moga and Zira), as the country to the 
south of Biikot is so very sandy that not more than about 30 
maunda can be brought up to this place. A metalled road from 
Eiikot to Sahim would be a great benefit. The Jat cartmen 
either devote the whole of their time to carrying, or only what they 
can spare from ^ricuUure, which are the busy mouths of the grain 
tnuJe. la the former case^ the cartman is either a member of a 
family who have a joint bolding, or bo mortgages bis land to 
another cultivatjor, getting a lump aim down for the use of it 
which ho is always able to repay. The grain carried almost 
invariably belongs to the man who owns and drives the cart, for the 
Jats win not work for hire or carry for dealers. The ^rt is filled 
partly with the grain grown in the holding to which the cart 
telongs^ and the load is made up by purchaae in the village, 
or in others about- 

CameLs come direct to Ludhiana from the Jangal villages 
by the uumetall^ roads, carrying grain [ and return with tjur^ 
salt, They ore useful where the roiids are partioularly sandy, and 
only a small load could be brought on a cart. A camel load is about 
six to eight maunds. Donkeys are used for bringing grain^ 

&;c-i from short distances into Ludhiino, eight or tea miles. 

A donkey carries to 2 mounds. lu i37D-3D the Deputy 
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CThapter IV, D. ConiTdksioiier nupplied to tho TranapDit DepmtioeQt 3,500 

TiicesMa Utts ™rt9- 123 ponies, and 2,302 camp-followcra 

aad MoasnTM, aad p^irt from the Native States the border* 

C(tmiiH^ca.tioti& The Ferozepore and UmbnUa roads are a good deni used bv 
^Bod* mnrcliiaFin tbe cold weather, and there are encampin^-gnran(& 
Bt Jagmoii, Ddkha^ Ludhiana, Duraha-ki-SarBi {in a sHp of 
Fati&la territory) and Khaan:^ with the usual sarii and supply- 
house at each. There are several lat^e private sarlis tn Ludhiana 
city, and one built by a benevolent aativo in Jngnion. There 
is a fine old imperial sarai within a few miles of Rhanna 
and on the Ludhiana road. It is called Lashkari Khan's 
and was hnilt in the time of Aaningzcb; but it is quite 
out of place now and never used. There is no traffic to apeak of dong 
the Umbnlla road on account of the railway f but the Jagreon and 
Datiha encaniping grounds are always full of carts, ekidt, &e. 
There are also encamping ^unds with supply-house at Kohirn 
And SamiriSlAf, on the SAmrdla iwult which Ls now vcfy rarely n^d 
by troops, but was formerly the high way to Simla and the hilt 
Btatiou^ froin tho LudhElna cautomnonti 

There Ls a r^utar dak bunplow at Ludhiana (with a thln- 
samah}, and this is very much used by Europeans, who are 
^ing through from Ferozepore or have business here. There are 
dislnct <or police) bungaloivs at Mdchiwara, at Rohsrl and 
Samrila on the Ralka road ; at Khanna and Sahnewdl on the 
Umballa road j at Dahlon on the Malcr Kotla ; ond at Dikha aod 
Ji^^Q on the Ferozepore roads j but these are very poor (except 
thot at Kohara), being in most eases the httrj or corner of the 
ta1»j| building or of a sarsi. The old Besideney House at Hftro iar, 
built in 133S, is still kept up with its ^jfljrdGiis And tn^Diiudji 
which cover ao area of 70 to 80 acres. Although a good part of 
the building hag been pulled down, what is still left b too much 
to ho kept m good repair. It is a pleasant place to spend a few 
days at, as tlio locality is one of the most healthy in the district. 
There are Public Works Department bungalows along the f\jroze- 
pore and Umballa reads at Kbaima, Piudori (near Dak'ha), Jagraou, 
which have fair accommodation, and are amiable for district oncers! 
There are canal bungalows at distances of ten tviles along the 
baches of the canals; but these are generally occupied by the 
officers of the Departmeut or b^ subordinates. The statement on 
the next page shows the recognized routes and stages with tho 
accommodation, &c., for travellers to be fouad at each. 

The first halt on the read to Lahore is at PUllour in the 
Jullundur district. 

The mail to Ferozepore goes by horse dflk, and there is also a 
tavern meat bullock train ; and a horse dfik for passengets. not very 
cfficieatly maintained by a contractor. There is a district d4k 
^ed by ruoners between Khanna and Machiwdra, Ludhiinaand 
Dahlon, Jagraon and Kaekot, Towards Lahore and Umballa 
pwt of coume pes by rail. There is 
office ttt- Ludbbiia., atid railway officer 
Btaliun, 
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ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 


SECTION A—GENERAL AND MUJTART, 

The Ludbiica diiiMct is ib the Umhalla divisiob undef the 
MOtrol of the CommissioDei' of Umballa, who ia assiated by an 
Additioual Commisaioner atatioiied at Jullundur. The head-quartera 
staff of the district ooaaista of a Deputy Comuiisaioner, a Judicial 
Aasiatantj ose European and two native Extra Asijiatant CominLa- 
Boaets, two Munsiffs and a Tahsiidii-. 

The three tahails of LudhiaDa, Ja^raob and Samrala are each in 
charge of a Tahsi'ldir assisted by a Ndil^TahsAdar. 

The village revenue sf aft' 
ia Eho^vD in the n^oi^iu. 

There are 4 Munsif^ in the 
dbtrictj two at Luilhirina 
and one at each of the 
outlying tnhsila of Jagraon 
and ^amralai 
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Ludhiana tahafl would appear to be incouvcniently lateo. 
Bnt the whole of the Maiaiidh pEugandh is held in j Agiia by t he fanmy 
of the MoJaudh Sardara^ the iand reveaue of their estutes being &5fi77. 
The reveaue and cesses are ordinarily paid by the lambardars to the 
jSgfrdirB themfielrea; although tbo collections of the B^r branch now 
go mto the tahsil direct, ns the estate is under the Court of Wards. 
This arrangement for direct collection is a convenience to the pen pie 
and le^Ds the land revenue collection work of the tahsil materially^ 
Besides this, when the Pakhowll tahsil was broken up in 186tf, tha 
bciads of tno three branches of the Malaudh family were invented with 
enm in ah civd, and revenue powers, and also created aul>regifffcraTB 
each within the area ofthe jdgir held by the branch whicb ho repre¬ 
sented^ The Bhai of Elgrian w'as nlso invested with Bimilar pow'ers 
in the isolated vUInge fmm which he takes hh name. The Bdr 
Sardar is at p^sent o minors 

The statistics of civil and revcmie litigation for the post 
years given in Table Ko, XXXfX. Mr. Walker writes ! 

^Lommred with the adjoining districts of Hosbiirpur and 
dnllundur this one cannot be called very htigicpus. The above 
statement gives an average of one civil case ner annum to every 68 
people; but mnsidering the extent to which joint interest in pro- 
periy prevail in this country, and the number of parties that may 
^ ooraparison between this proportion 

and that given by the at all events of European countries. 

The number of legal practitioners settled in 
ine aumet is steadily lacraasm?. and tb(!Ba 


J^;\o I'l ■ t. " . villager of the 

flgnwn tabsil iti particular are aiwayeready to nish into our courts; 
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apdp ppgEj n ca«e has beep started, it is fought out to the bitter eod. €liBpter A. 

It is genera!] j Oi poipt of honour with them to take their cases up - 

to the highest court of appeal that they can; and very lafge mrn^ 
of money are spcDt in disputes ivhere the value of the property is 
really trifliDg,^ 

The eseciitive staff of the distnct U assisted by two Honorary Ciiminiii. ™iica 
hlaghitrates in the town of Ludhiana and three Honorary Jagiidar* ^ 

Magistrates in the jigfrs of R^ingarh^ Mataudh and B&griau. 

The {K)Iice force of the strength marginally noted ts controlled 

by one District Superin¬ 
tendent and one Inspect¬ 
or api] eleven Deputy 
Inspectors. The district 
is HI the circle of the 
Deputy Inspector General 
of PoU^^ of the Umlmlla 
circle, who resides at 
Umballa. 

There arc tea or police stations—seven of the first- 

cli^ at Ludhilna, Jagraon, Riikot, Dahlon. Sihnewll, Khaniia, 

Machiwsrii; and three of the second class atSnhim, DlkhapHamrila. 

Each station has a cattle-pund attached to it. There arc police 
posts at intervals along the Eeroscpoi^, Sammla and Umbalb roai; 
and the first of these is patrolled, ag it was a favourite beat of the 
Ltiiniu and other rritumal tribes, who xi8«il to atenl troni 
carts, ekkaa, &c. The police duties of the Ludhiana city ore 
performed by the regular force; but in the other towns and in 
uJI villages, there are ehinttid^n, one or nioie, occonliug to the number 
of the population ; while, in some cases, two or three small villages 
are doubled up. and have one man appointed for them. The 
total number of this branch k 79(i. The clittiiititidr$ are paid in the 
villages Its. 36 per annum, which is collected by a rate oa the 
bouses. Olid disbursed by the tahsiidSrsL In the towns (except 
Bahlolpur} they get lU 4 a mouth, the jetnaddra receiving Rg. 6: 
and are paid from octroL 

There is a dktrict jail at Ludhiana, with accommodation for 325 
prisouers, in which short-terni convicts are coutined. The average 
number of jirisoncrs during the last year wag 266, exclusive of 
persons detained in the lock-up and for debt 

Tabid No. XL gives statistics of criminal trialsi, Table S& XLI 
of police coquiries, and Table Is’o. XLlI of coavicts in jail for the 

Lu6t five yeara. ^ 

Tile Sinsia oHii Bauriaha ave proclatmed uudet- the ntwi crtailin 

Criminal Tribea Act* aud the niimber 
of each on the register of IS-SS m 
showp in the moigiu. Mr Warburton, 

District Superintcadeut of Police, hwa 
kindly furniahed the followiiig note 
upon the criminal tribofl of the dk- 
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In, various dK^guiscs Harn^ go about cMefly in the Slanjlia 
and the Jullundur 0oAb, coenmittiug burglaries freqiieutly attended 
ivith violence. They pretend to be Rajput emigrants froia Rajputuna, 
but I am iactiaed to tbiak that in reality they aro a action of 
the Sand tribe converted to Muhammadanism. They were aomads 
in the time of RAi Kalap, the chief of Raikot, who employed them 
for the purpose of hb enemies by frequent and sudden 

DoctumaT mids on their camps, which enabled the 11 amis to cany 
off honses and other transport cattle* 

The mognitnde of their criminality will be readily conceived 
by the fiict that out of 857 adults so many as 778 have 
previous eonvictioiLa recorded against them. In short they are 
addicted to evciy apccii^ of crime against property, and enjoy 
the unenviable reputation of being the most criiuinal and trouble- 
^me class in the Punjab. They were dcruiciied in their present 
villages by Raja Fattch Sioghj who was chief of KapuTthola at 
the tirae. 

In this district the Sansi clas$i with few erceptions, is addicted 
to burglary and robbery. Petty pilfering is the daily occupation 
of the tJao&i. At lairs and large gatherings for moulhs his presence 
is felt by carrying off anything ho can lay his hands on. In this 
dbtriett unlike other parts of India, the Sanais are not nomads 
but have ffjced abodes in villages^ and most of them keep up the 
gcnealogiea of the Jat zamiudai^ A very interestiug aewunt of 
the customs and habits of the Sansia ia given by Colonel Sleemon 
in his report on “ Badhuks alios Bogree daeoita and other gang 
robbers by hereditary profession'" submitted m 18*9 to the 
Government of India: —^ 

At ono time the Bnuria class was a source of great 
annoyance to travellers and cultivators in this district Their 
chief occupation was dacoity, burglary^ and stealing groin and 
crops. Those who were unable to abandon their criminal avucatiDns 
have sought other helds for their occupation by eun^tion, 
whilst those who are still in the distrioti beyond petty pUfering^ 
are not troublesonio, 

Mr* Walker, in his Settlement Report, writes as follows 

*■ I do not think that the people of the district have a predilec¬ 
tion for any special form of crime, most of the serious offences 
coming under the heads of tbeff and burglary. The Cujara in the 

do a good deal of cattle-lifting. The tribes registered as cri¬ 
minal are Hkrnia, Gouneinnt^, Sinsia, Baurios, and punith e posts 
arc maintaiiied on their account in villages with a total stren^h 
of 24 men. These are now drawn from surrounding districts^ with 
a view to having the habitual crimiDab known wherever they are 
likely to go. The depredations of these people are seldom carried 
on in their own districti and they usually go great dbiancea in the 
province and out of it ia search of plunder, getting away from their 
villages In spite of all precauriona, and although their absence is 
punished with imprisonment. Tho total number of thc?$e criminal 
classes by the police rcgbteie h 2,^04^ including mun, wonieu^ and 
cblidrenp most being Ha mis. The Mamis atid Gouneniirs were 
^tUed down under the Sikhs in six small vilhigc^ uf Jagraon and 
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Ludhi4n% where they th& land; and the othere have now fixed 
residences in a few villages - but it is evident that all fQiii- tribes 
w'ortj origia:illy gipsies* foreign to the oountiyp and that for genem-^ 
tiona they wandered about comimttmg petty thefb, begging, arid 
Uring m they couli It appears impossible to break theia off theii 
babite. Where confined to villages* they ore a pest to their neigh-* 
bears, and tbe crops adjoining their lands require constant watch¬ 
ing. They are veiy (Kwr cnltivatora tbomsclvea. The Hiinis 
possess a slang, of whicn the followiDg words arc apecimeus 
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The gross revenue collections of the district for the last 14 years, 
so far as they are made by the Financial CooiinissioDOTi are shown 
in Table No. XXVIU. while Tables Nos. XXIX, XXXV. XXXIVand 
XXXIII give further details for land revenue, excise, license tax 
and stamps respectively. Table No. XXXIIIA shows the number 
and situation of rcgistratioii offices. A of Ra. 19^366 wna 
fixed shortly after annexation os an equivalent of tbo acn^ices which 
the petty chiefs are bound to render to the paramount power, and ia 
still levied by the jigird^ It is generally at the rate of pay 3 
to 4 annas per rupee of jJgtr revenue, but sometimes at tbe py of 
so many hofEO or footmen. There is only one distillery in tbo 
district at tbe Sador. Poppy cuUivatioD is allowed under an 
assessment of Rs. 2 per aero over and above tbo Govemtnent 
revenue* and the poppy heads can only be sold to licensed contractora 
according to rule. 


Revenue, fnxnMdn 


Table No^ XXXVI gives the income and expenditure from 
District Funds, which are <»>ntrol1ed by a committee consisting of 30 
members selected by the Deputy Commissioner from among the 
le^Dg men of the three tobstls, and of the Civil Suigeon and 
District Superintendent of Police as members^ with the 

Deputy Commissioner aa President, The income is Ra. 69,000 on 
tbo new assessment; and the expenditure is on the usual objects. 
Some sixty miles of metalled roads have to be lUointaiQOd from this 
source, and the expenditure on them is one of the heaviest items i 
but the nature of the country is not such as to render nccesaoiy any 
Other groat undertakinp in the w^ay of public works, and the re A 
of th^uods ara availabk for such purposes oa education, sanitation, 
&C. The Municipal Committees, of which there are six, will be 
noti^ Bcpamtelj under the towns which they represent. Tho 
total octroi incoino on the average of tho last seven yoars is 
74.070, ftbd of the liwt year Ha. 93,704. Table No, XLV 
gives figures for past years. 

The income from provincial properties for the lost five years is 
shown below in rupees : — 
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The ferries, bungalows and eacjim pi jig groun ds h ave al ready beea 
noticed in Bection D of Chapter IV, and the cattle poiiuds m this 
eoction. All the femes on the Sutlej within the limits of the district 
are managed by the Ludhiana cUcialsK so that the receipts really 
belong tn two di&tricta There are no large nazui properl; ics worthy of 

K lfil notice. Figures for other Government estates are riven in 
e No-X VII* nqJ they and their proceeds are noticed in the 
snececdiQg section of this Chapter, in W'hich the land revenue 
administration of the district is treated of. The income of the 
jagfrdarsp exclusive of the tribute* h Ea. I*58p'2vi7, and Ra. ]d9,2l>6 
are raised for the payment of village officials (lambardars* patwaris 
and chankidara). Including land revenue the tolal taxation amounts 
to 16,69,807p levied in a district with a populatiou of 618*?:J35* 
giving Hs. 2-11 per head of the population- It is not meant that 
the whole of this taxation falls eventually on the people of the 
district ; and there are other forma of indirect taxatlou* such as the 
salt duty^ which do not come into the account* 

Table No* XXXVTl gives fignres for the Government and 
aided, high* middle and primary schools of the district. Them is a 
Govemroent high school at Ludhiana^ and there are no fewer than 
ten midffie schools—at JagraoRp Raikot, Ehanna, Miebiwara* Dehru, 
Bawaddi, Gujarw^l* Riipur, Mal4udh, BadhowiL There ore 60 
primary schools for boys and 19 schools for girls. The district 
Ues within the Delhi circle which forma the chiugo of the Inspector 
of Schools at Delhi, In addition to the Goveroment schoois men¬ 
tioned above there are the aided American Presbyterian Mission 
High and Boarding Schools and the Church of England Zenana 
Mission Training ^hoola. There is also the aided Hindu School 
and a School of Indust^ kept up by the Ludhidna Anjuman 
Mufidd-Am, the chief object of which is to cneoumge and improve 
the local induitry of the town in carpet-making and simwi-making. 
'I^ere are ^6 mdigenous Bcliools in the districL Table No. XLI I 
gives statifities of education collected at the Cenaus of 1881, and 
the general state of educatioti has already been describ^ in 
Section B of Chapter III, in which* and in Section C of the same 
Chapter, information will be found regarding the indigenoua and 
missionary schools. The following account of the High School is 
furnished by the head master:— 

This school was etarted a$ a private vernacular seminary 
on the 27th of October 1861^ at the instance and with the 
fl^d of certain leading luembers of the Hindu and Muhammadan 
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comiiiuniticpi of LiicIIii 3 tofl> who felt it a desideratunri^ sinco th^re 
^v^L*i no iiaBtitutiou where secular edacatlon could be obLainod, aiuL 
many objected to send tbcir cbiLciren to the Aii^ion school where 
rclij^ous instruction was (as it now is) compulsory- This private 
seuiinary in April, 1 S 65 , became a Government gTapt-in-nid School* 
and was created a purely Oovemment hi^h vernacular school in 1870 . 
Ill 1875 English was introduced in it* which wrought a thorough 
change in its chnraeter* that is from a high vernacular school it 
was tronafomied into a hi^h district school like those of Delhip 
LahorcN AmriUnr, with a vemacnlar deparbiicnt attached- 

Unlike other high schools of the Punjab it now contains a 
special department wherein nn/y Efi^UsA is taught for the first two 
ycuTR of their pupilage to such students as join this department after 
passing successfully the middle school oMmination in the verua- 
cular* In th$ third year they join the regular Vth or the entrance 
class of the school, and thus finish their English study in the school 
iu three years. The present school house, which was built in I 88 £,ia 
too small for the school* and additional accommodation has to be 
rented. 

The construction, however* of another school house for the 
primary schooh with ficcommodatioti for the boarders round it* 
within the new school compound is under consideration. The 
management of the institution is in the hands of a bead inosterp 
assisted by a staff of eighteen teachero, 

The number of pupils, and the result of exaTninatiozi for the 
last five years, are given in the subjoined statement :— 
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Table NOp XXXVIIl gives separate figures for the last five 
years for each of the dispensaries oi the dbtriett which aro under 
the control of the civil auTgeon, oud at Ludhiana m the imme¬ 
diate charge of an Assistant Sutgeon. The outlying dispensoties 
at Jograon and BlAchiwara are in charge of hospital assisiantSp 
There ore also three dispensing centres, if they may be so called, 
at Ludhiana, Kackoi and Khaona in charge of compounders for 
dispensing gratis English and countiy medicines for famplo 
ailments. The Sodar dispensary, which was foundi^ in 1853 , la 
situated on the south-east of the town, near the district: jail. It 
contains accommodation for 16 mole and 16 female indoor patients. 
The staff consists of one aadstaut snigcoa^ one derk^ two com- 
pouiiders, two dressers and menials. It is maintaiced almost 
entirely from district and muuieipal funds* the private subscript ions 
being o^ceedingly amall. It b managed by a dbpensory committee 
under the genend control of the muinicipai and dbtiict committees. 
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Ollapter V, B. 

Iritnd And Lund 
BeTennQ. 
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Uililaif, 


Uedicit,^ are distnbuted gratfa to in-door and out-door pafloijtfl. 
and m-door patj^te without private lueaDaore dieted atthVcoet of 
the inatitution. The following atatement ahowa the annual eipcndi- 
tUTO and niunber of lu-door and out-door patienta for the five 
ream from 1878 to 1882:^ 
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Ludhiina la an oiit-sfotion in charge of the chaplain of 
XJmballa, who pays an occasional visit. The old cantonment 
church, a annare, tinaigfatly building, with accommodation for 500 
worshippers, is etdl standing, and waa used till recently ; but it has 
now ^n condemned, the roof being pronounced unsafe, and it is 
intended to replace it by a smaller onu The old cantonment 
cemetery IS cmwdcd with tombs of more or less hideous dcsien 
and 13 still uaed, » ' 

The head-quartCTS of the first division of the Sirhind canal, 
which at present Mvem the whole length of the main line and 

l^th branches {Abpluff and Bhatmda) in thia district is at Ludhiana. 
The whole ^al is under a Su^rintending Engineer at Umhalla. 
Ihe Gr^d Trunk and the district works along it are in chanro 
of an Engineer at Umballa (Provincial Works). The telegra^ 
office la under the Supenntendent of Tefogiaphsi, Umballa; and 
the offices under a Superintendent stationed at LudMina. 
t Wk^nPl^tations am under the AssUtant Conservator 

tuildmgs, with rest-honaes for troops 
and the «u*e imder the charge of the Esecutivu 

Engme^of UiUtaiy Works at Lnihalla. The portion of the railway 

IS managed by the railway staEF at 

The fort at Ludhiana is garrisoned at present by a companv 
of a native regiment from Jullundur, under the command of 1 
EnroTCan officer. It is m the Umballa military division. There 
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glorious reign elnboiratcd a scheme for Exing the laud-revenue of V S. 

the EmpirCp and for giviog seourity to the huBbAndmanp which is — 
neorljr na complete ns onr own. One stnudard chain and bigah Land and Land 

first LutrcHjuced; then Land was classified into poaiej or cultivated u 

every harvests and chicliar^ 6atj;Vr (Olatlwin^a spelling), 

fallow and arable woate. The average pi^uco of each crop was 
then struck from the estimated value of the yield of three 
classes of pooltj or regularly cultivated land ; and of tliis oiM-fAtnl 
taken as the Goverumeat due^ all extra cesses being at the 
same time stopped, and saltuies to be paid in cash from the Imperial 
Treasury beinj^ fixed for the efboniLB, who had before that lived on 
tlie people^ h rom the twenty-fifth year of tlio reign a ten-years* 
settlement was iutroducedp the value of the Government share in 
each crop being taken at the average of the jireceding ten years. 

Elaborate iastructiens were at the same time formulated for the 
guidance of the Collectors and ^ubortiiaate agency^ 

The asseasment was appareutly n flucLvating one^p the 7 tdfs on &rop^ 
being fixed for the period j bu t the people were allowed to pay in 
kind if they chosCr The rates were uniform for or 

provino^ I and no upecuil information is to be obtained about this 
district in [}articiitarp as it is made np of several of the 33 mahala 
of the Sirhind ifirkJr or division, of which the whole hind-ncvenue 
is set down at 40 lakhs of rupees {l6(Q7p£M).540 Tables are 

given in the A‘iii of the rates collected on overy crop during a 
period of nine teen years from a bigah of jpoo^^' Or cultivated laud 
in each Wheat paid generally from Rs. I to Hs. 2 a htgnh; 

gram, &£<l, from B aunas to Ro. 1 ; p^nd^i sugarcane, from Eh 4-8 
to Rh. 5 ; other caiiep from Ea. 2 to Es. 3 j cjitop* from Ko UE to 
Rs. 3 * pulses and mUiets mut^^ jedr^ &c.) from 4 annas to 

Re* I* It was not to be expected that any more particular informa¬ 
tion OH to the aasessmeuts paid by villages or tracts 300 yeam ago 
would he forthcoming; and, the country was but partially under 
cnltivatiou, and the present villages did not then exist at all or their 
limits have much cnanged since then, it would scarcely he of much 
use even if available. The rates fixed are, however, interesting 

It Is impossible to say to what extent the system of Akbar 
was maintained by his successors; but the iidiuioistmtion of the udrier 

rcveuuo must have sufibred in the geneml disorganmtion of the 
Government under the later Emperors; and in all parts it came 
to be a struggle between the collectors and the payers of revenue, 
the former trying to take as much, and tho latter to give as 
little as they could. The custom of leasing a large tract of 
outlying territory to some person of Importancep who paid a 
fixed sum annually, and made bis own arrangcmeiits for oolloction 
(riiurY^yip or sami/tdiir} must have been recognized oven 
in Akbar's timo, for the western mahals of the district were 
always hold by the Baia on these terms. The PliulkLan and 
Malcr Kotla chiefs, too, were originally Jessecs, aod held their 
temtoriee subject to the payment of what was really aa annuid 
tribute, Tho mudJjir was liable to pay the sum so fixedp 
but was otherwise independent; and it was only when be wilblictd 
payment that the Inipcrial autboriti^rs mterfered 
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Ibfl Sikb9, 


The mntidjir, if hiu cjixle of villagnfl was amall. took a 
share of the produce from the cultivator, or sometiinea cash 
rents on crops; but eenemily, as he held a laree 

ti^t, ho sublet It m smaller drelea to others who dealt direct 
with the culdratois. The eastern parts of the district were at 
first directly managed by the Goveniot of Sirbind. because they 
were withm easy reach, and an assessment was fised year by 
year for each village; but, as the Imperiai authority weakened 
and collections became inoro difficult, the system' of leasing 
tappaht or circles of vitJages spread. The principal muatajm 
or assignee m this district was the Rai of Raikot. The family 
be^n with a few villages, but gradually entendod their bound- 
ancs, undertaking the revenue management (called 
of outlying circles of villages as the Governor of Slrhind loet 
control of them; uU finally they held more than half of this 
and fl go^ port of the Formteporo district. The llaUudh 
bardars, like others of the Pfiulkian stock, had also a lease 
and paid tribute ^ the Emperor, taking a share of the produce’ 
from the busbandniea. There were other mmtdjirt of kss 
note, such as the Garewil Chaudhris of lialpur mid Guiarwal 
IVho had a small cmsle of villages, and paid revenue direct into 
the ImTCnal Treasuiy. The ability to realize the rovenuo has 
always bwu the teat of power in this country; and we find 
that, as the imperial authority grew weaker, the mustSyiro were 
less regular m their pay men U; while the viJIagea directly assessed 
would only pay when forced to. As an illustration the followW 
lucidenta that took place about the year 174& A.D. may be re¬ 
count^ The Rai (Kaiha) was not paying up his revenue rwularly 
and informed the .Su^e/i or Governor of Sirhind that he coufJ 
not ™h!!e from the villages. This was reported at Delhi, and 
AIl Mahomed Kohda acot it> bring th. 4 i people to order. 
rasrehtid uiit of Ludhiauii toxvard^ Jagraon, puttiug to death lam- 
here and there by way of e^cainple; but ho soon found that 
It wft3 the Kai himself who had created the difficulty and incited 
the ^oplc to withhold paymentSL Ali Mahomed then turned on 
the Km. and, with the assistance of the Pbulkiaus, chased him 
out of the country* 

An account of the manner in which the country was narti- 
Goned ou the disruption of the empire and the fall of Sirhind 

r iV j'i been given. The western portions 

ol the disUicc already in the possession of the j^is 

and of the MaUudh.Kandarsy who between them hold the greater 
p^ of the Ludhiana and Jagraoa tahsils; while Samrala and aome 
of tlm western vill^ea of Ladhiana, which had hitherto been under 
the direct revenne mauagoment of the Governor of Sirhind were 
on m ^oupa by a number of petty Sikh Chiefe from across 
the butlej. Iho only difference that the change made to the Rais 
and to the Mafoudh Sardam was that they ceased to pay iribiiEe. 

Mfoijha brought with them their systemi 
Mill of revenue j and when in ISOti—b A,D. 

Maharaja Ranjit bnigh extended hie territories to this aide of the 
river, aiiueaitig all the country held by the Rais, and absorbing several 
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of the petty chiefej thb niay be ftaid to ha¥e beeti introduced till OluLptei- V. K 
over the district. Kaujlt Singh divided (its cenqu^l!;s between , . — . 

himself and the Kapiirthala, Lklwa, Nibha and Jind chiefe in fi^yenne. 
the manner described in Chapter n. The greater ^rt was either at^Tenwe 
retained by hituaclf or given to tbe first of these. The expression muler 

of revenue has been u&ed above, but it may be said of the Sikiis, 

Sikhs as rulers, -whether in the Punjab proper or in the Malwah, that 
their aystem was to exact as mneh from the cultivator as was possi¬ 
ble mthont making hiin throw up his bud, No one will clflim for 
Ranjit Singh the reputation of a mild and benevolent ruler. On 
the contrary the cai^less tnannar in which ho leased out tracts of 
country along with the revenue pajets inbabiting tbem to the man 
who was wilUng to give mostf or to some worthless court favourite, 
showed that he had a complete disregard for the welfare of bis sub- 
jects. It was only when by some happy chance a really enlighten¬ 
ed ruler of tbo stamp of SAwan Mai was entrusted with the govern* 
ment of a portion of his conquests that any consideration was shown 
for the pcoplo. Tho cbieisj great and small, pursued the eame ob¬ 
ject as the Maharajap ttf-t to what they could out of the peasan¬ 
try ; and tho only restraining indueace^ was the fear of losing the 
rcvcDue-payCT^ Land was then plentiful, and cultivators scarce, 
so that there was the danger of a chief driving away his vilbgcis 
into the torritoriea of a neighbour who wa$ not quite so bad. In 
effect the ohieik wore Landlords who exacted from their tenants 
the utmost that they could without driving them away- There 
was a strong feeling on the part of the peasantry that they had a 
right to cultivate tho land, and it was only the moat extreme tyran¬ 
ny that would aeparato them from it£ but on the other hand the 
demands of the chief on the produce were limited solely by hk own 
discretion^ 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh leased the territory reserved for him-^ 
self in circles of villages, the lessees being changed from time to 

time. Thus the family of the Vakils held tho pargaiiah of 

Sahnewal, paying Rs- 1,00,000 per aniaum fo-r it; aad Jemadar 
Kbushal Singh held about 150 villages in different places. Tbeae 
lessees made their own arrangeineELts with the villages year by year^ 
generally taking care to leave a miugin of about oiie^fourth as pro¬ 
fit on what they paid into the Lahore treasury. For some villages 

a cash demand was fixed, in others a share of the produce was 

taken or the cash value of the Goverament share was determined 
by appraisement The Kapnrthala fAhiuwalia) chief had a large 
tract of eoyutry on this side of the river, nearly the whole of the 
Jagraon tahsil: and the method of furing the assessmont in hia 
possessions nmy be takon wi a aample and appean to have been os 
follcwa The tahaOdar went from village to village every year, 
and first made an offer to the lambardars of the assessment at a 


certain sum fur that year (this method being known nj^muBhukh^sa), 
This was often accepted; bat, if not, a valuation of the Oovemment 
share of the produce for the year was umdo by a committee seleclpd 
from the respectable lamhardore of the neighbourhood. For the Ribi 
harvest an appraisement of the value of the yield from each 

field was mad^i when tbe-crop w^as ripe; and for the Kbarif cropa 
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Chap ter Vp B, fixed ensh ratca %Tere gepcrallj applied^ The resulting fisses^eut for 
Land aud Laud seldom exacted in nilh isotwith&tan^iig the free use of 

Eeveuue. various recogtiiaod methods of torture i and large balances were 

HercDQo generally allowed to accrue^ The l0a3er Sikh chiefs took a share of 
inunrigemenmn^er the produce it the Rabi, and cash revet no according to certtuo rates 
e biniii. the Khan? crops. They were really aatiindara" in the Bengal 

sense of the word; and will still assert that the land of the two or 
three villages that they held beiongod to them. The rates paid by 
the cultivators on the zahti crops were as follows i _ 
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Th<^e rates were Axed for a i^chiha bigah or ghuin&o^ which 
varied a good deal throEighout the district^ each chief having bis 
own standanl The kaehcha bigah has been taken at one-third of 
the Government standard, aa this waa about the average. 

The rate at which the chief realized his Ehare of the produce 
was generally on e-third of the grain and one-fourth of the straw. 
The share of the grain was often fixed as high as halC The 
^is are said to have only taken one-fourth grain ; and their rule 
is Btill spoken of with regret One would have thought that with 
rates fixed bo high the peasant would have little left for his 
maintenance \ but besides the regular revenue there were the 
usual dnes in cash or in kmd^ the chief or to the harpies 

who represented him In hLi dealingn with the people. Its was 
impossible that the cultiv’ator should pay out of his produce all 
that he was auppoacd to ; and bis main resonree was pilfeiing ftom 
• the field or gmm heap before division. The filing ^taie Uitaie" 
applied with ^ual effect to both parties^ There w'oro about a 
dozen dues levied in cosh under some absurd pretence or other ; 
and, if we add to this that the chief quartered his men and horses 
on the villager, and that the latter had to contribute their 
labour gratis whenever called upon to do so, we may imagiue 
that the lot of the husbandman was not a happy one, aud tbalj 
ho could scarcely call hia life his own. It will require a training 
for several generations to efface the results of a system like this, 
and to convince the people that $uch a thing aa honesty is po^ble 
in the relations between Govemmeut and the revenue-pay ere. 

Briii^h s«iiipinciit It> I^So we acquired in the manner d^ciibed in Chapter II 
2™,^* portion of temtory round Ludhiana and Bassian, in all 
^ ^ i4vi]Eag^ These were managed in much the same way as the 

Burrounding native territory for four years : then a summair cash 
assessment was fixed for three yeare ; and finally in 1842 a &ttle- 
meat made for twenty years, apparently by the asaiatant 

mh^cal oflfeers^ Captain Milla, Mesara Vajmttart and 

tai ^ English report of this Settlement, 

wuicn was probably more or losa of a regulftr oue ou the model of 
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tliose of the North-tVeat Provinces ; and from paragraph 71 of 
Mr. Davidson’s report (written in 1853) it appem that none 
waa submitted. A complete vernacular record with maps was 
made out; but thtsi was rev bed when the rest of the dblrict onmc 
under Settlement in 1850, and t he assesscneotn of 1843 wore at the 
same time reduced where neeeflsarjp enhancemeirits being deferred 
till tho expiry of the full ternji of the original SettlemenL 
Seventy-one villages^ which had pdd Ha- 75,089 in 1842, had 
their aasessment reduced to Rs 74,393. Three villages wem not 
SMesaed in 1842, because held revenue-free- It will be seen from 
this that the assesisinent of IS42 differs but slightly from that 
fixed after revision. 

The rest of tho district came into our bauds after the Sutk] 
campaign of 1845-48 (see Chapter II), and a auroma^ assessment 
was fixed by the first Deput 3 ' Coinmiasioner, Captain LarkinSi who 
held charge from 1348 to 1849^ Sir G. Campbell, who succeeded 
him, completing such work as remained to be done. The only 
guide for the assessing officer was tho amount collected from each 
village by onr predecessors ; and this was ascertamed, so far aa 
poBsible, for a period of five years from the old papers, statements 
of leading men, &c. A vciy liberal deduction was made from 
the results arrived at in favour of the people, the amount of this 
varying from three to eix annas in the rupee. The jaglr villages 
wore excluded from these operations, and the jifflraam were 
allowed to continue their collections as before, tul after the 
aunexation of the Punjab in 1849* when it was decided 
that a cash demand should be offered to all vUlagea alike. The 
assessments of the Summary Settlement wero accepted rcadil}' ; 
and, considering the data on which they were founded, w^orked 
wonderfully. A few villages became disorganized* nrobably 
owing to the change of systeiHt aud reductions had to be made 
here and there ; but the people welcomed a fixed demand, aud 
this need not excite our surprise w'hen we think of what they 
had borne under our predecessofcs- It is usual to contrast the 
elasticity of native systems of reveaue with the rigidity of ours ; 
but it w as the complete want of fixity that mode the Sikh system 
a cutge to the country* The bejl way of forming on idea of the 
fairness of the summary assessment as a whole is to observe the 
extent to which it was necessary a few years after to revise 
it in the Begular Settlement. The following figures are t^eu 
from Ur. Bames' review of the Regular Settlement, Appendix A, 
which shows the final result after he had made some alterations in 
Mr. Davidson's new” assessments :— 
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ctuipt« V, B. As noticwl above, the jagfr rilJagos were excluded from the 

Land and Land and this statement Lactudes the esU- 

Reve&na. mate of their previous collections 

Tiie ircKiiijir The Regular Settlement ojserations commenced in 1850; and 

r tleaictit i^fisso.the nssesmeats were aunounced between that and 1853. They 

regiiladons of the time and the inatruction's 
ft. Provinces fioard of Revenue, embodied in 

the Dircctioiis to Settlement Oftioem." The edition of this work 
then in force lays down the rule •' that the Government should not 
demand more than twg^thirds of what may be expect^ to be the 
net produce to the proprietor during the term of Settlement, leav- 
nig to the p^prietor one-third os his profits and to cover the cost 
of collection, lu paragraphs 40 and 41 of his report, Mr Davidson 
given an account of how hU calculation^ were worked out. 
There was a very elabomte classification of soils, each tahail was 
considered by parganahs (of which there were ID), and the villaees 
0 eac porgannh were divided into three classes according to duality. 
In ^h tlira of villages the rent for every crop and soil was calcu- 
Intcd ; in the ca« of the Kharif cash rents (satii), which were 
actually m use for the principal crops and had been taken hy gur 
predecessors, givmg thentpssory diita. For crops on which the 
rent was orditianly ^ken in kind a rate of yield as ascertained from 
expenmept and mquiiy was assumed, the proprietor's shore calculat- 
ed at the prevailmg rate of rent in kind, and the value of this worked 
out at the average of the pncca current for ten years. The rental 
of each Tillage was the total of the rents of each crop and soil. For 
tee khmf harvest the rental calculated was very little out, if at all. 

assumed do not va,y aiach from paigaiioh topaiganah, ami 
f, f ™ feikh zabti rates to go on besides exisitiug cash 

rates of re_dt ; the estimates of yield are much less reliable. ^Asa 
rale tlie im^ted rates are much too low; aud, although the culti- 
lation may have improved, it cannot have done so to the extent 
that a companson of the papers of the revised and those of the Regular 
Settlement would mdi^te. As to the proportion of the gross pr^uce 

praprietpr‘8 share, part of f^raph 9 of 
oftlie teport r the^^tableness 
of the rate, At ) appears to have been written under a mls-appre- 

inlelUgible. The ratendopt^aa 
j produce m the uplands, 

asMe was^ taken 

WrntlL f tk ^ ^ tterovenue rate jama. 

Mention of the prices miTrent used in the estimates of IWular 

tei* r elsewhere, but it maybe stated hero that 

the pncea fixed though warranted by the information then at 
the disposal of the Settlement Officer, were too high for the fol- 
lowing ten yem (1850—60), which waa a period of ve^^ low pricea. 
weak of ^ttlement showed that the 

ht» rk ” carefullydetenniued; but even with 

1 dJ? tie truth in most casei From theni 

in the proprietor. Under the 

nUruaions quoted above this would be oue-thW;^ut in paragraph 43 
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Mr, Davidsoii says that he luihored ta ut> abstract rale, but adjusted 
his demand to that " pravailliig [q the porairaah," which would be 
the summary jama The balance, after making this reductioa from 
tho rental, wan the terenua rate asaeosment. HaviuE got hia 
revenue rate aesesament for each Tillage the Settle meat Omoer used 
it as a guide in assessing, but did not adhere to it at all closely, 
the total of hie actual nssesameDts being considerably below it and 
ouly 58 per ceut. of his estimated renUK 

In paragraphs 9 to 31 of his review Mr. Barnes gives an 
account of Mr, Davidaon'e assessments for each tohsll (there wera 
then four of them). Those of Fakhowal tahsfl Mr, Baines coosi' 
dered moderate ; and few complaints were made to him. Pakhowal 
comprised the lower part of the present Ludhiana tahsfl, with the 
Akalgarh and BassiaD paTganohsof Jagr^o. The Malaudh jagtr had 
not been before assessed. The details given in the review for this 
parganah shew that In kh&lsa villages tho summary osseasmeat of 
Rs. 1,67,6*7 was raised to Es. 1,79,425; while in tlic js^pr villages 
a nominal summary assessment, which hod been estimated at 
Rs. 1,15,938, was reduced to Ea, 74,950. 

The treatment of the Jagraon tahsfl was considered to be not 
so succesaful, and numerous complaints were made. The assessments 
of the Halur pai^neh were radoced by 14 per cent and relief 
was also given in Jagraon parganah. The 6gures for the whole 
tuhsH shown in the review are :—- 

Siiiiiiniirj Bd. Ip74>195^ 

l^TldlOl/i U4€Wmni1j --it l> 

A* rkIuc^ bj BBiCTHn ... n IjO^pItiS 

Even aft^^r thia Blr. Barnes himself very doubtful aa to 

whether the Settlemcot would ataud. At tho present time the 
liatur and Jagtaen pirganaha are undoubtedly in a more prosperous 
condition than any other part of tho district, except perhaps the 
% ullages ■ and it is hard to realise the ^ f^jpeamnee of squdor 
and provfiity” to which Mr. Barnes refeia. The expkaation 
seems to be that these parganabsp which lie on the Feroseepore borderj 
have always been dependant on a comparatively light raiufflllp the 
proportion of irrigatjon betag at pihesent about five per ceaL There 
had been two or three bad years when Mr. Bames saw the tract in 
lS55p and the prices of the inferior grains (mired gr^ <md wheat, 
or gram and barley mostly) were very low,,^ Be this as it may, tho 
forobodioga of the review have not bceo realized* 

The Settlement of the Ludhiaua tahsfl waa considered to be 
better than that of Jagrwn, and there was little or no oompleiot* 
The new demand was a redtiction from Ra. 2p46j7b7 to 2^42^704^ 
or of one per cent. 

Samr&la tahsil Mr. Bamea considered to have been before 
" mevously over-assessed." The nominal reductioa given by 
hir* Ibvidgoii from tho Summary Settlement jama was from 
Ba 3,4.%fi09 to 2p62,&82p or 23 per cent. If we exclude 
the jigirdara* estimati^ the redoction waa about 20 per i^nt 
Few complaints were made about the Regular SetUement aaeesB* 
mcuL 
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It is eddent from what Mr- Barnea writer that two or three 
yeai^ after the new BB3ea3toent9 had been announced they were 
subjected to a aearchiug scrutiny ; and such defects as appeared 
were at once remedied. Tise CommisaiCiasT vbited every part of the 
district and freely exercised his pswer of revi&ioa ; and no man of 
his day hod greater knowledge of the work of assessing than Mr. 
EaroeA The total of the reduotion given outside of the Jagroon 
tahsil was inconsiderable. 

The period for which the BeguW Settlement was sanc¬ 
tioned formed the subject of some correspondence in 1879» and 
the ciicumstanoes connected with tbb ore mentioned so as to 
prevent future mbundcretandiogs. The term of the Regular 
^ttlement of 1842 was twenty years, Mr. Davidson^s assess- 
ments were introdneed between 1850—53; and the tendcre wero 
taken for thirty years^ either from the date on which they were 
written, or, when in the case of the villages setded in 1842 
enhancement '^vas proposed, from 1882, after the expiry 
of the original period of twenty years. In pam 23 of the 
letter (No. 886^ dated 11 Ih Aii^oat, 1856, prmted with the 
Regular Settlement Beport) in which the orders of Govemmeot 
on the settlement wore conv-^yod to the Financial Commissioner^ 
the sanction Is anid to be *^for the period of thirty years, 
up to A, D. 1880.*^ But the orders of Qovcrniaeiit wore lost sight 
of, probably in the confusion resulting from the mutiny ; and the 
tennera of engagement remained unaltered, and show the periods as 
not expiring till 1892 and 1893 In the case of some villages. It. 
was hold in 1879^ on a reference to Oovenim^Qt, that the period 
of Settlement for the whole district ehonld bo taken as expiring ia 
1880; and that this should be noticed to the people. 

There was only one refusal to engage for the Regular Settle¬ 
ment ossosament, 1±o village of Bairsal in Jogewn hein^ leased for 
ten or twelve years. In a few rilb-gea proprietary nghts were 
transferred on account of refusal to engage in 1842^ or for balances 
found to be due m 1847; but it doea not appear that any difficul¬ 
ties followed the introduction of the Regular Settlement assessment 
of 1850. In only one village has the assesament been reduced since 
the re visions of Mr. Barnes. Not withe iondiog that the assessment 
waa aeverely tried by two periods of semity, the officers who have held 
charge of the distriot sines all bear testimony to the fact that the 
meat was light and fairly dktributedL No ooerdve measures have 
been re^rt™ to. The baJancea due to suspensiona in the years 
of scarcity were iniigniRcant (loos than one per coat of the demand), 
and were quickly realized. There haa been little difficulty ia col¬ 
lection any where, eicept in some parts of the Bet; and it may 
be said that any apparent ala,ckoesa is due, not to inability to pav, 
hut to a her^itary unwillingness to do bo. This element willfo 
appreciated if we compare onr mild methods of getting in the reve¬ 
nue with those employed by our predeceasors, A lambardir, who 
ha'? probably hod experience of the latter, is not likely to care much 
for thei^e of a womnt In the Muhammadan Bet (Rajpiit and 
Giijar) villages there is generallj a scarcity of cashj and the reveutie 
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IiQs systematically to be borrowed ; but this would still bo the caso 
if we were to reduce it by half. 

Id a aeries of Appendicos (No. Vo.—e) to the new Setdemeub 
Report has been collected such informatioa as could be obtained 
relating to tbe transfers of land during tbe_ last 30 yeaw, Tbo 
jrenerat result may be stated for the whole district that two per cent, 
of the area has been sold in the last thirty years, and that at pre«nt 
oicht per cent. U held in mortgage with possession, these ptoportiena 
beine fairly equal everywhere except that in Jagraon the area 
mortgag*^ is 12 per cent. Mortgages without possessiou very 
uncommon. One agriculturist will not advance money to ano¬ 
ther unless he gets land into his possession sufficient to give a fair 
rotiim ; while the money-lending classes give credit on running 
accounts, or, if the borrower's credit is not good, on land traosferrea 
to them. 
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The iwistration returns show that the number of transfera pre¬ 
vious to 1S65 was veij amall ; but that it has not varsed very 
nuicb durmjr the thr^ periods of B^e yeais> 1860^80. The gaaena 
question of what the causes are which have led to ttm ti^fera 
MDcc 1865 is a very wide ona. They cannot be a sign either ot want 
of prosperity or of undue pressure of the land-rcveauep for the 
amcuUural population has never been so well off as during these 
i^oen years, and the profits of cultivation have never been ao great 
There can be no doubt that, on the contrary, they indicate pma- 
nerity and may bo due to estravagance resulting from a sudden 
influi of wealth. It is remarkable that the proportitm of ^ 
mortgage should be higher in Jagraon than in the other tahutep 
althou^ we kao^v that the condition of the Jats her® is auporior to 
that of the agricultural population of any other parL It should also 
be added that mortgages are very often not due to any r^l prelum 
ef debt ^ but merely a metbod of mismg roouey temporanJy required; 
aud Hometimcai too, they are a mere form of tenure. 

In the next place it U important to see into whose bauda the 
transferred laud haa come. The following ia an abstract of Appen¬ 
dices Va. aud 6. of the Sottlomeat Bepart. 
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The iuTerenoe from this is that the apriculturista ean hold their 
own the class whose professioa is money-leuding fiu* better 

than in moat districts of the province. The Jats of the uplands 
at all events seldom allow an outmder to acquire penuMently any 
Iftn d in a village oommunity. The right of pre-emptioa is generally 
clainied and TnsUted on; and it would be also in the case of mort¬ 
gages if the Taw allowed of this. Every well-to-^ Jat who has 
l^ed a little money will endeavour to iavtet it La a mortgage of 
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diapter V, B. aod some of the tribe have establiahad very large money- 

Land Land coDnectiona Amongat the JlnhamiuiidfUH of all tribes, too, 

Revenne^ “U“tber of oaen-Trlio hold land la raorteage. It 

Ti>u«f«i 111 land, never be diflicult for a cultivator ia the uplands to raise a loau 

on his land from a co-aharer ; and this could geaoraJIy be doae aUo 
in moat parts of the lowlaads, But there is often a prejudice 
againat bonowiog money except from a regular tnooey* lender. 
Thero are seme very^ large bankers of uie regular money- 
lending class in Ludhiana, Jagmon, Raikot and Uachiwani, who 
carry on a large business with the villageis, and also some scat¬ 
tered over the district j but the masa of the Jat population can get 
on without any assistanoe, and have generally some cash iu hand, 
The total outstanding debt on mortgage is roturnod as upwards 
of 20,00,000 or about two yetus of the revenue demand. Of 
the money owed on book debt we have no details 

PnccofianJ. Appendices Vo, and V of the Settlement Report (atatUtics 
taken from the patwaris' annual papers) give the average price per 
acre as Rs. 34, or 26 times the re venue demand, and the mor^^jo 
money secured per acre (with possession) as Bs. 32, or 28 times the 
revenue demand. The price which land will fetch varies a good 
deal over the district; and app^ to be highest in Jagraon aud the 
Jattgal where the lalwur of cultivators is small, the revenue light, and 
the rate of rent in kind high. The great rise in the price of the 
inferior grains has also had probably something to do with this. 


THE CUESENT SETTLEJIEET, 


neTuiDfi of RejmtitT lo 1879 Mr, T, 0. Walker began the re vision of the revenue 
isrs.s3. ^tdement, which he completed if 1883. His report Uf be S 
to cmitoin the fullest possible detail; and the following pages, which 
we It almost without alteration, touch upon the moat 

important futures and the general results of the revision. The 
pneraL oon^idemtiozLa upon which ih& new a^sossEnent was lumuly 
baaed the mcrea^ or decrease of cultivation, and of the 

me^ of pi^uction, the alterations in the price of agricultural 
prMuim and the general improvements in resources and condition 
of lae tract under the expirmg seLtlement 

iSSlU* following figures from the statement in para. 0 of Mr 

t>f the Firet Regular Settlement sf^w the area at 
that trae still available for cultivation, and beneath are added the 
proportion^ as shown by the papers of thonow survey;^ 
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The iDcrcase in cultivation has been for the whole district 
nearly eight per cent; and there ia now 9| per cent, of arable 
waste returned. The increase la thus distributed over the three 
takfifls:— 

BflmrAlA ihk ■+■ G- per cent# 

£j«ultki£pia ki« T II 

Jegrua ... ■■» *-* 10 ip 

and the percentage ia highest in the PawLlh and Jangal aa^ 
aessment eirctee of the Ludhiana tahail and in Jagraoo. Not¬ 
withstanding the figureSp there ia little room now for further eseten- 
aion, and that the margin left at the Regular Settlement has since 
been filled tipw Nearly one-thurd of the cultnrable land of our 
letuma ia in the where it is more difficult than elsewhere to 
say of much of the waste that it k or is not capable of producing a 
crop that would repay the coat of cultivation. In the Dhiia the 
cul tumble oonsiata of areas left for grazing, which are of considerubla 
extent ia some of the outlying and weatem vilUgea, but generally 
very small patcheSp juat enough for the cattle to etand in. 

The only other way m which the productive power of the land 
has been increased ia by the addition of the means of imgstion. 
The following statement of irrigation and of masonry wells shows the 
extent of this in each tahsll 
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The increase in the area irrigated has been aeven per cent., and 
La the number of wella 16 per cent, j hut most of the new wolb are 
amall ones sunk in the low lands under Ludhiana. From thk it will 
be aeea that, even if it were allowable to tax to the full improv^ 
tnents due to the sinking of new wells, the enhaacement on this 
account would be a small item; and the Settlement Officer dealt very 
leniently in his aasessmeuts with irrigated l^d, beflidea taking caro 
that the conatnictort of new works should enjoy the full penod of 
protection allowed to them by the orders of Government. 

As an Appendix (XII) to the Settlement Report will bo found 
a note on the anhject of the rise ia the prices of agncultnml produce, 
together with a table show Lag the variatione dunng the laat forty 
years (1840—79). The inquiries extended over this periodi or to 
about ten years before the previous asaeasment was fixed* The 
following statement shows the iucrenae of the prices realized by 
^riculturists for the principal products during the last twenty years 
over thoae of the period of twenty years preceding it 
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Briefly stated, the history of the fluctuatioijji ia as follows. The 
Regular Settlemoat aasessment woe based on the prices of the 
few years preceding 1£S5D* which were high j gind its introduction 
wft 3 fallowed by a genem] lall. Prices continued veiy low till 1861* 
when famine sent them upj and they did not sink a^ain to their 
old level The scarcity of 1868-69* and the compleUoii_ of the 
Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway through the district in 1870, 
which opened the local market to the demanda of the whole of 
fndm and ita aeapnrtSp together with the general progress of the 
country, finally established prices at their present level; and it 
is not probable that they will over agMn recedo.^ During the last 
twenty years they have on the whole been stationary; andp although 
this period includes four seasons of high prices (1862 and IS08 
and the two years 1878 and 1879),this is notan abnormal number, 
nor is the actual averse unreliable. The above statement ahowa 
that the average of the prices realized during the twenty years 
1860—79 by the agriculturists for the ordioaiy ataplos of prwuce 
have been 50 per cent or upwards in escoeas of those of the previona 


twenty yeara 

OJiaameni: Clrd«. The division into assessment circles made at the Regular 
Settlement did not follow any rational principle; and the suppooc^ 
neecasity for adhering to the old porgam^ divisions made it practi¬ 
cally useless. The Settlement Officer has now m each tahsfl 
adopted the natural features of the country as the basis of his 
onangemenU The villa^ of the low^lyiag B^t tract were first 
separated off. The Ludhiana Bdt was ratocr too extensive for 
convenience; and. as there is a great difference in the produce of 
the upper and of the lower portions of it, a sub-division was 
neceaFojy; while of the former it was necessary to throw into » 
separate class those vUlaj^s which have laud subject to annual inun- 
durion (mrrnd or incAAn). aa the area is of greater extent hero 
than elsewhere along the river^ and differs widely from that part 
which is removed from the river (picita)- In the next place the 
villous in the strip of oandy soil along the or ridge over 
the could not come Into the same doss as those further inland; 
and were placed in a circle by themselvea. In Samrala and Jogroon 
the remainder of the tahsil was of so uniform a character that there 
was no necessity for sub-dividiug it further. The uplands of 
Ludhiana, however, Btretcb much fuller south than those of the other 
tahsUsp and there is conaderahlc diversity in the natural features. 
The outlying Jan^at villages, with a small rainfall and no irrigation, 
naturally Ml into a group by themselves; and os to the remaining 
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f)ortioiu there ia so much difiference hetwe«D th© soutb-wesleru 
oonier About Fahhovr&l aad the rich tract round Makudh, that th© 
separation of thesu Trsa necesaaiy 5 and there was left the upper 
portion, coirespK>iiding to that of the other tahsfla 

Tho low lauds in the valley of the Sutlej ^ eveiywhcr© known 
aa while the land exposed to the direct action of the river ia called 
htehha or snand. The uplands are genemlly spoken of as Dhdia 
or land beyond the high bank (OJb). The tract immediately 
over the Bdt has been called Lower Dh&ia, and that beyond it 
Upper, although the words fewer and npper are not perhaps very 
appropriate. In Ludhiana tahsil the terms /ntyoi and Favdafi 
have been applied to the outlying villages and to tho rich country 
about Malaudh respectively, while the tract round Pakhowil has been 
termed fiitdra, or intermediate between them. The names Lower 
and Upper Dhaia have been carried into the Jagiuon tahsil for the 
sake of coevetdence. The assessment ciroles then are—^in Jagracn 
and Samrala, Bdt, Lower Dhaia and Upper Db^; and in 
Ludhiana, thr^ Bdt circles, one of which is known as kachha and 
another as pvcin, the Upper and Lower Dhdia, and the PawMh, 

Tib^ and jaagal circles. 

The Samrala BA Circle containa 68 villages with a total area of 
26,773 acres, of which 16,175 acres, or 60 per cent, are cultivated, Bet, 

4,611 or 17 percent culturabb or recently thrown out of cultiva^ 
tion. and 6,087 or 23 per cent uaculturable. It consists in the 
hrst place of the land (called mand) immediately adjoining tha 
Sutlej and liable to annual inuDdation. The deposit left tll0 
river ia very fertHiriug, Mfl a rich ciaj fioy b formed ; but in places 
this b shallow and the under stratum of sand ia soon reached- 
Beyppd the mund the land is highetp and the soil of more ancient 
formation and deeper (generally three or four feet). Water is 
near the surface^ and there ia seldom Jack of mol^tirep so that 
artihcbl irrigation b not wanted. The eoil of thb the pu€ka B^t 
b general ly a rich dark dayp very fertile, hut lequiriiig a great 
deal of tillage. In places there are sand drifts left by the river, 
but these are mre. Under the high bank runs the Budha nala 
m the old bed of the Sutlej. The l^d to the south of the Buc^a, 
between it and the high faankj b generally vety goodp as it rises 
away from the fertner, and the soil has a mb lure of sand from the 
Dhaia. On the other side of the stieam there b a strip of land 
rendered pernianenHy barren by the projLiMity of the walerp or 
actually swamped 

Of the whole area 60 ^r cent b in tho bands of Muhammadan 
Jats; 23 per cent of Muhammadan Rijputa; and five per cent of 
Gujars : and it b much the worat feature of thb circle that S3 per 
cent, of the land b held by the most improvident classes. Of the 
cultivated area 3,400, or 21 per cent^ is held by tenants-at-will j and 
1 ^336, nr eight per cent, by tenants with occupancy right w in 
all 30 per cent of the cultimtion b by tenanta. The tennnb 
belong for the most part to the same classes of the proprietors^ 

The returns show that since the Begulor Settlement two per 
cent* of tho wholo land has been sold, and that nearly eight 
per cent b now in mortgage with posseBsiou of the mortgagee. 
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The percentages on cnUivntion are three seld, and twelve mort* 
ee^d; and it ia probable that only cultivated or cultnrablfl land 
has been tniosfened. The average price of the land sold is 
B«. 84 an acre; and the amount secured on mortgage, Hi 83* 
Tbe land tianafened bos gone almost entirely into the Jimda of 
Thus on the whole nearly ten per cent of the total, 
or fiSeeu per cent, of the cultivated area has^ been transferred 
einoe the Begular Settlement! and most of it to the money* 
lending classes^ Theae statutioa are far frooi showing the whole 
indebtedncs of the people. There are a few villages abk to 
hold their own ; but they are a small proportion of the wholes 
have gone cntiroly into the hands of the money-leaders, the land 
having been sold or being held in morte^ for such an amount that 
there is no chance of it ever being rdeemed. There are mlonies 
of bankers (Suds, Khatris, Banias) in Machiw4r& and Bahlolpur 
wbo live entirely by lending to the B4t cultivators j and mai^ of 
these classes have established themselves in the vUlagea (Panj- 
garien, Shetpur, &c,) The amount of money owed on book debhs la 
enorrooua. It haa bwn totalled up in some villages, and found to 
amount to Bs. 10 or 15 an acre. The villages are all small, averag¬ 
ing about 400 acres total area, and many are on the moaey-lendera 
iMwks for Rs. 5,000 or upwards. There can be no doubt that tto 
tract is in a bad way ; and that a large proportion of the land as 
passing out of tlifi hatids of the old pitjpnotois into thoaoj^the 
money-lending clasa There are many causes at work to produce 

thia result ,. , . i 

Owing to the high rale at which rente in kind are pmd it was 
recognizea that the aseessment must, in the very depressra roimition 
of the tract, be much under the produce estimate. The following 
statement shows the revenue rutes finally adopted and their result: 
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The calculated increase by these ratea was 4,765 or 13 |»r 

cent.! but, owing to the necessity of assessiDg lightly new alluvial 

lands, it was expected that the village assessments would fall 
short of the aum. The assessments, former and new, and the 
result of the rates, were as follows 


B*. 

(1) , Dfmind rpr 166041 ... ... ... 

(2) - Aif«Mii3ent bj nhf »uiHLodfrd 

(3) + A<iitfc»J]j uiiieHiQcvd i.* .« SI,085 

The actual enhancement was Ha. 8,829 or IS per cent. This 
increase is a small oaO! and it was on the whole duftn- 
buted evenly over the villsget. It is not likely to make 
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mucti differocco in the conditian of the tract t and, if regard \k Chapter 7, B. 
had to the productive power of the land, the new asaesemeot ia j 

moderate, for the tract is a veiy fertiie one. The greater part of ^Teoua. 
the proprietors, and certainly aU the MithaniQQadftn Hajputa, are 
hopeleaeTy involved in debt, and the only meaeura that could do 
them any good would be the suspeiirioiQ of the acdoa of the ordinary 

DMia Circle wnsbte of certain Dbiia villages 
ivhos^ lands extend intio the B4t ala** and tb^pefore inclad-M 
a certain area of 09 well os of Dhaia- The^ area ts 
3Lf48S acres (contained in 30 Tiil3gei)i of which 25,035^ or 
7 & per oentj. are cultivated, £^461 culturable or lately awui- 
doned^ 2,514 uncultnmble waate^ and li47£ OovorDtaeiit pioMrty 
(Land under the canal and roada)* The portiou of tbe circie w 
for the moat part very fertile^ the land sloping down to the 
Bndba nila, where thia s^am is at a Uttie dbtanco from the high 
bank. The soil is gooerally lighter than that of the rest of th^Bet^ 
there beuig a iniiture of sand i^m the Dhaia with and pifwueea 
without irrigatioii splendid eropa of _ sugarcane and cotton- 
There is also $otne good impated cultivatioa. But to the e^t, 
about Po4wat and Bahlolpur, the Budha is close under the high 
bank^ aad tbeie is a great deal of swamp, the land teing all to the 
north of the stream. The Dhaia proper is a tract with an uneven 
surface and a light sandy soil, which shifts about under a strong 
wind, aud is blown into hillockfl. Ordinarily it has the appearauce 
of a desert; but tbe soil is very retentive of moiAture, and under 
favourable circumstances good crops are grown. The Kbmf crop 
is mostly moth^ for the growth of which the soil is a^pted- with 
a light rainfall, when better land will bear nothings fair 
crops of wbeiit| nr wheat and gram, are groivn; but they mre liable 
to be buried under the shilling sand^ A neavy rainfall, euch aa suits 
aoila with more clay in them, ia had for this. Bound the vUlagea 
are the wells, nud the land attached to them is generally superior 
and highly cultivated; but there ia a continual struggle to k«p 
out the dcifting sand. For thi? purpose trees (the generally) 
are planted^ or hedges put up aa baniera. The worst villegea are 
those adjoining ^e high bank. The surface iu them is very 
hillocky, and the soil therefore more liable to shift. The villages 
adjoining the tipper Dhaia circle have generally a more le^ 
surface; and, though the soil is poor, the crop is not so pibject 
to injury from drift- But oltogothcr the t^t is an infe™r 
one as regards natural advantage^ Of the cultivated area of the 
Dh4ia 63 per cent ifi claaaM as sand (6Atfr), and SO per cent^ as 
light loam (raiiif*), while only seven per cent, is imgated- 

Hindti Jata hold 48 per cent of the area; Siuhammadan Jats, 

27 per cent; and Muhammadan Bijphts, seven per cent The Mu^m- 
luadans we found in the viHiiges on the high bank jt^t over the Bet, 
and the rharacter given to those in the Bdt applies to them, 

Hindu Jats we not so well-to^o as men of their class generally^ 

They arc for the most part industrioua; but the Boil is very 
inferior and yields but a poor return for their labour, and they find 
it diflScult to subsist. Of the cultivated area 933 acres (3i 
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per cent) are held bj tenants with righta of occupancy * and 6,22fi 
(24i per cent)i by teDaiits-at-will; in aU 7,164 acres, or 2B |)er oent. 
About alK per cent of the whole area has been sold sinoe the 
Regular Settlome&ti and of this two-tbirda to fitrangers of the 
monoj-lendiag class | while eight and a half per cent^ is mortgaged 
with possession, tbree-fiftha to strangers The prices per acre are 
Rs. 18 for sale, and Es. 15 secured by mortgage ] and the low averagea 
show that the land is not Talued as an investment There is not 
much debt outside of these ggures, for money cannot be raised with¬ 
out the security of the land. Complaints are made very generallj i 
and a good wmy of the vUlagefl are badly off. Discontent is generab 
and there can be no doubt that the tract is by no me^s in a 
nourishing condition^ a resnlt that may be attributed chiefly^ to 
the poverty of the soiL Tho s^esament of the Settlement O&ccr 
in 1852 was not very well received ■ and was revised ia 14 out of 
3ft villages by the Commissioiieti, who gave a reductlou on the 
whole jama of 4J per cent. 

The revenue rates finally sanctiotiod and their results are 
ehovvn below: — ^ 
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13 917 

0 10 0 

8,€a9 
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25vD35 

1 ^2 r 


50,012 



The above gives an increase of fta 2^407, or eight per cent The 
assessments actually aimouneod amounted to Ha, 28,15 4, and were 
well received The tract is a very poor one ; but the assessment 
was and still is vary light ] and there is soma very good laud in 
the villogea adjoining the B4t> and again ia those neit to the 
Upper Dhaia Circle# 

The Samrala Upp^r Dhdia Circle contains 17o villages with a 
total area of 136,324 acres^ of which IftTJoO, or 84 per cent:, are 
cultivated; 8,627 cuUurable or recently out of cultivation; and 
9,947, Government property or uacnltunible waste. It stretches 
south from the Lower Dniia ia a plain of uniform surface except 
where two belts of sand^ each of about one mile in width, run across 
it from north-east to south-west. The soil varies from a stiff clay 
to a light sand, the latter being found in the ne]p:hbourhood of there 
belts, and the former in depreasions. The prevailing soil is a good 
loam^ generally of dark colour, friafale end most fartlle. The per* 
centagea of soil? according to our present classification are^ 
irrigated} 42; clay^ 3 ; loam, 43 ; aand^ 13# 
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Of the rev<!iiiie-pftjiTig area 80 per cent, belooga to EiaJu Chapter V.B. 
Jat 3 p Si«to Muhammadan R^putfl j 2i, to Muhammadan GuhiH.; md 
£ip to Miiha mmadiifi Jats. Xhe Hindu Jata are a most induatrtous EaTenui- 
aud thrifty class; and it is fortuimte that the proportion of them ^njaniin : Upt et 
is BO large* The Muhammadan Raj pita are notorious for their Dliiia 
improvidenoe; and awi the worst nosaible revenue pa}ers. At 
the Regular Settlement this was fully recognized, and allowimce 
was made in the asaessments of their viJlsgea ; but Buoh consi¬ 
deration has not had much effect on their oandition. They app as 
a class, very much involved in debt ; thek villages contribiite 
most of the area in the rot urns of sale and mortgage. The returns 
ahow one per cent* of the total area sold since the Beguiftr 
Setiletnent, but nearly tbree-fourthB of thk h£ka gone to coparoenm. 

The average nominal price realized is Rs* 35 an aero. The 
land mortgaged with posseseion of the mortgagee amounts to W 
and a half pet cent of the whole, and of thia nearly one-half is m 
the bands of members of the village cornmnnity. The whole area 
tranefemd to the money-lending class proper by sale and mortg^o 
b thus about two per cent* The aiuouiifc secured per acre oa 
usufructuary mortgage h Ra< £7- The inference to he drawn from 
these figures is that only a small portion of ihe land has changed 
hands, and that veiy Utilo of it has gone to the money^cndiDg 
cla^ The oidinary Jat b most tenacious of hb land, and the 
price paid shows how it is valued, 

The actual condition of the tract agrees with the result of these 
statistics. The people are uncommonly wcll-to-dot eicept in somo 
of the Rijplit villages where the thriftless habits of the land-ownciA 
are bringing them to ruin- But the money-lender has scarcely 
any hold at all on the Jats, nor b he ever likely to ^ve mom. 

There b a good deal of hard cash amongst them ; and, if one of 
the mimber b in difficulties, he can alw'ajs find some of bb fellows 
to make an advance oa the usufruct of a part of hb^ l^d. There 
b of couTso a certain amount of floatmg debt; but this b no more 
than a couple of good harvests will clear off If a money-lender 
has got a hold on the borrower he will insbt on having the land 
and receiviBg a share of the produce; and it b a sup sign of the 
temporary nature of the debt when the land remains vdth the 
proprietor. There are not many eatternal signs of prosperity ^oh 
as one b led to expect from the eipKjriencse of other dbtricts* 

The people are very fond of their money, and waste none of it 
on show* The houses are neat, but have seldom any pretensions, 

A welbto-do Jat has no hotsa and not more cattle than he absolute¬ 
ly requires. He dresses very pbinly, and spends little On the 
clothes and food of hb family. Hb great aim b to^ get wme 
more land into hia hands ■ and he will keep his savingu till a 
chance cm^cui^ of investing them in a mortgaffe. The best evidence 
of the prosperity of tbo agricultural population b that they can 
always dbposc of their Burplus produce to whom they like, and 
when they like* In most houses will be found stocka of grain 
or cotton more than sufficient for the use of the household, and 
kept in the hop^ of a rise of pricea* The gur b bought up from 
ibetn es £s^t as it b made^ They have not even the trouble of 
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tftking their produce to market, for there la a keen competition 
between the tradera, who go amongat the villages and buy ou the 
spot. The Jats are careful to get a good puce ; and the margin 

of profit left to the trader is never excessive. 

r — . -- 11 — * 1 — Settlement Officer and the 


The new rates pro|)o«ed by the 
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ing nominal assessment of reveime-lj^ gninta. was Rs, ; ana 

the proposed assessment would have given an increase of Ks. 
or per cent- Hia Honor the Licatenant-Govemorj in saoctiomng 
these rateSj requested the FLnanelal Coromissioner to impress upon 
the Settlement Officer the necessity for treating with care and 
leniency those villagea in which» fifom the aroall aim of the holdings 
an increase was likely to be felt, and Hia Honor further 
considered that 20 per cent should be the maacimum mcreaso to be 
taken in the Circle. The actual results rois^ the assessment &om 
Ba, 2^07,643 to Rs. 2,40,293 p an increase of Ra ^,650, or 19 per oeat. 
This increase was somewhat under that dii^tedj but it w^ 
found that there were naveral Muhammadan vmagea in 
Settlement Officer had to go very for below ratean With the 
exception of ^ese Tillages the enhancement was evenly distributed 
over the tract,^ and the new asaeasments were well t 

The first Circle for considemtion in the Lmihiana tansli 
Lfl the mand or strip of land along the bank of the nver; 
and in this have been included only the villages of which the 
greater part of the areo is liable to annual inundation, ihe 
Circle contains 15 villages with au area of 5^757 acres, of which 
only 2,e77j or 30 per cent,, ore cultivated ; 3.4S7 or 39 ^r cent 
cultumble; and 4SO or 5 per cent, lately afendoaed The 
remainderp 25 per eenti^ is unculiturable. The small proportion of 
cultivated area to culturable and barren is not to be wondetM 
at in a tract like this. The unculturablo is sand along nr m the 
bed of the riverp and the cuUurable is the ordinary new land found 
on ita banks/ covered with a growth of or of res^. 

Most of tf»i^ will eventually be cultivated, imlesa dMtroyed by 
the river. The land of this Circle b nearly ^l liable to onnu^ 
inundation: and people live in adjoining villages of the puera 
B^t* and sometimes in a corner of their own, as the^ land is under 
water during mo$t of the hot weather. The silt left by tho 
overflow of the river is ^ner^ly very fertilmng^ and the land la 
really renewed annually^ The soil is a clay-loam on a substratum 
of sand. When the deposit attained a depth of nine inches 
to a fcM)tj the plough fsji be worked in it without brioging up 
the wid, and cultivation b possible. But good crops cannot be 
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j^Kjwiii. iiiilcss ttc sftlid 13 frotu OD^ to tlircc ftsfit distBO-t from th.G diaptflf S* 

surface, the furthoT the bettor. ^ ir l j ^ 

The land ia held by the imrioua tribes, thus i MuhamTdadan 

S ilfl, 57 per cent; Muhammadan Gujara, 10 per cent; Muham* 
n Jata, li per cent; Hindu Lobinaa and Binjiras, IG per cent j 
otbere, 3 per cant. The Muhamiuadans are not well suited to 
the upa and downs of an alluvial circle, but they are fairly well- 
to-do. Tha Binjaras engase agoed deal in trade, and do net depend 
entirely on cultivation. Of the total area less than one per eent. 
has been sold rinca tho Regular Settlemant, and eight per teat, 
ia now held in mortgage. The price in the case of sale is Rs. 40 
an acre, and the mortgaged money per aero Rs. 17, Tha whole 
area mortgaged has gone to money-lenders ; but it is made up almost 
entirely by One Rajput village, of which the whole land has been 
mortgaged With the exception of this one village the Circle is 
in good condition. The produce is excellent and tho people keep 
ont of debt, and are gencmlly well-to-do. But they are of course 
liable to lose their land any year from the action of the river. 

The Regular Settlement gave a large reduction on the jama of the 
Summary Assessment, and was 20 per cent, under rates. The 

present assessment is very light . , , u * 

The followiug statement shows the rates sanetioned and Lneir 
result 03 com pared with the produce estimate :— 
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As ia Samrala it was expected that the village assessments 
would fall short of the above total qd account of new land favourably 
asBQssed , in tbe c&b<b of tb® l&nid included in tbe choif oi* 

opcA Ii 3 .bl® tu ajinu^l sssq&amentp dofash rates of fts. 2-10-0 and 
Bs, 1-10-0 were to be applied instead of the full rates. The assessment 
announce ancl reported acnounted to Rs^ 4,900* aa agiu» 3 t a total 
by nitoa of 5,039^ there having been conaidemble ebangea io the 
area of tho report as iii the case of Sanir^la i and the enlianceineiit 
OD the demand of the last year, E?s 4,049, ^aa 2i per cent 

Bet £ PiicJta compriftea the rest of the villas of the Bet 
portion of Bhaitgarh and Sahnewal parganaha. It contains ST 
villages with a total area of 32,043 acres, of which 31,237* or 60 per 
cent, are cultivated ; 8,073, or 25 per centj cultnrable or lately 
abandoned; and 2,733, or nine per cent-* barren waste. Part of the 
land of one or two yitlages ia in the j ond subject to inundation, 
but with this exertion the tract liesbtgh^ beyond the direct influx 
once of the river. Towards the high bank, too* very few villages 
adjoin the BudJui nala^ which mm for the most port through the 
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Bet portion of tba Lower Dbiia drcle. There are a good many 
Majaa or streams running across the tract, which fill iu raina, 
but seldom orerflow their banks. The soil, like that of Bet lands 
generally, is a stiff dark clay'loam on a aubstratum of Mud, Tcty 
fertile when properly cultivated. The water lerel is ne^ the surface, 
and there is aUavs abundance of moisture. In pla^ ^ 

tendency te but this is not common, and land so affected 

is mostly uncultWated. Sand ridges occur, but the sand does not 
shift. The stmtura of day Is shallow here and there and the sand 
appears on the surfoce; but, as a rule, the day reaches to five or six 
feet below the surface. Irrigation is everywhere easy, wafer being 
found at a depth of eight to twelve feet, and there m m^we of it than 
in Sararala Bit, The proportion of irrigated laud is five per cpt of 
the cultivTited area of the whole Circle; but it lies mostly in the 
villaces to the west In the eastern part, as in the Samrala Bit, 
imgation is not roquiredp m\d siijwjmr Qt dafath cultivsiti&n is 

carried en in the unirrigated land, . , ,, , -ir l j 

Of the whole area 9S per cent, is held by Muhammadans, 
thusi-Bajputs, a2 j Gujan. 34 ; Jats, 19 ; Arfiiens, 7 ; others U. 
The ** others ** are made up of Awdns and Saiads pruicipady» 
The Hindus, who bold seven per cent, arc mostly Ijobanas. 1 be 
Biipdts are bad husbandmen, and do not willingly cultivafe their 
own land. The Jats and Gujan ate more industrious and welhto^o, 
Tlie oon^tton of the tract is better than that of the bauirsla 
Bet. a result that may be attributed principally to the small area 
under sucarcanc cultivation, for whore cane is grown the cultiwtor 
is driven to the money-lender. There is no such eagerness here 
on the part of the money-lenders to make advances to the agricul¬ 
turists ; and the latter are more thrown on tneir own resources, 
and as a rule, incur debt only when compelled to do so for a 
rnamage, on aoeount of a bad harvest, or for wme such <muse. 
They ordinarily live on the grain that they grow themselves. Some 
of the villages, such os Kariano, Bnliowal, ilc,, we very prosperous ; 
and few are really much involved, though proprietore m moat will be 
found in debt. It cannot, on the other hand, be wid that there is a 
CToat deal of wealth in the Circle. The wheat and cotton arc mostly 
^td * and good prices are realissed for vegetables, which are bought 
by trodem from the city, and for straw sometimes. The proportion 
of the agricultural population who are well-to-do, and can utspose of 
their own surplus produce when they like, is eonsiderablo | but not 
nearlyso large as in the Dhiia. Such money ^ 
b generally kept in hard cash or invested in land. There is no 
displav of brass dbhe 3 ,&c , for the Jluhammadang do not use them ; 
and onlv sufficient cattle are kept for the use of the hou-sohold 
except 'by the Gujars, who dbpoae of the milk and y4» produced 

by their buffaloes and cows. * i, v 11 ♦ ^i. 

Of the total area one and a half per cent, has been sold since the 
BoEular Settlement, aud six and a half percent is now in mertgage. 
Of the toIcs 33 per cent, are to agriculturists, and of the mortgages 
50 per mil, so that the area transferred since the Begular Settle- 
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ment to the money-leiitiiiig desses ie less than fiTO ceat nn Cliaptei T. B. 
total area, aad six and a half per cent on culdvation. The 
price per acre is for sale Bs. 46, and for niortgoga Bs, 34. There 
is a ffood deal of money owed on book accounts, as might m 
expMtcd from the character of the people, for hliihaaimadans seldom 
eeton without the assistance of the money-lender t h'lt the neht 
of this sort is not nearly so great as in the Samrala Bet, nor does it 

press^very^^^ sanctioned for this Circle and the resulting oaaass- 
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There are sotno villages in this Circle, too, with new alluvial land 
which had to ho assessed favourably; and tbo asscssiueuis announced 
gave a total of Ifa. 41,519, being an enhaneeiaent of 29 per cent, 
on the demand of the last year (Its. 34,207), and the jama givfln by 
rates for the year of announcement being 41,603. 

Assessment Circle Bit //is the western part of the Ludhiana tudibliios: B£t U 
B<it, and includes nearly the whole of parganah Kurpur. It is about *■ 

twelve miles in length and four in breadth, and oontavns 67 villages 
Avith a total area of 41,305 acres, of which 26,121, or 63 per cenL, ^ 
cultivated. There has been a loss by diluvion sinco the Re^lar 
Settlement of 14 per cent, of the total area, and boido villages nave 
lost almost the whole of their land, A Kaefiha Circle was not se[iaTated 
off, because there is very little good manrf. The soil of Bet II is 
for the meat part much inferior to that of I (PBciel, and the 

rainCsU is considerably less. The Budha n&la is the boundary of tho 
Circle to the south, and Joins the river just outside it, so that_ all 
the land on the north bank of this stream is included. This is 
in parts very inferior, being either unfit for cultivation, or yielding 
veiy poor crops and that not every year. Kaltai' is more prevalent 
than ID the easterit B^t, and barren patches are to be found in the 
best wheat fields, especially about Nurpitr. As in Bet I irrigation 
is easy, water tetng at about the some depth. The proportiou of 
irrigated laud is nine per cent, of the cultivation, 

The land is thus distributed amongst the agricultural elssses:^ 

Muhammadan Gujors^ 44 per cent.; Muhammadan Bajputa, 10 per 
cent; Muhammadan Araiens, 10 percent.; Muhamniiadw A wans, 11 
per cent.; Muhammadan Bogois, 10 per cent | Hindus, 4 per cent.; 
othcre, XI per cent. Gujore predominate as proprietors. The Araiens 
are veiy common as tenants, besides cultivating a large preportioD-as 
proprietors. The A wans and Araiens arc as a rule welt-to-no; and so 
are the Gujora in the villages away from the river and near the city. 
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The tract is for the moat part in fairly good conditioii^ The 
villages on the margin of the river, which beloDg mostly to Guj^* 
hove lost a great deal of land i and the proprictora have become in¬ 
volved on ttua acoount. But there are a number of first-rate villages 
removed from the river irith a great deal of irrigatedJand, belonging 
to all classes of proprietors. The people of these derive great benefit 
from the prooimitj of Ludhianut where they have a ready market 
for their produce of all fiorts^ and whence they can obtain a pleutifiil 
supply of mama re. The Eegnlar Settiement gave a smdl reduction 
on the Summary assessment. The revenue has been realized without 
any difllcnlt^, cicept in one or two of the Gujnr vlllagea along 
the river^ which have suffered most from its notion. The rctuma 
show three and a half per cenL of the total area (or five niid a half 
of the cultivated area) sold since Settlement, and four and a half 
tor seven of cultivation) lield in mortgage now. The prices per acre 
ate Ba. 37 for sale and R& 3^9 for mortgage, the pri<^ per rupee of 
Government demand being nauch the same as in Bet L Of the land 
sold two-thirda has gone to agriculturists, and one-third of the mort¬ 
gaged land is held by them. Thus the proportion of land transferred 
to outsiders is four and a half of the totals or aix per cent, of the 
cultivated area. 

The rates sanctioned and the rosiiUing assesamenta nre as 
follows 
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i 30.332 



When the assessment given by the rates came to bo distributed 
over the villages of this Circle it wna found that, even after making 
allowance for the new alluvial knds^ the rates gave higher jamas 
than could be taken ■ and those finally reported amounted to 35^535 
as against a rate jama of 36,738, which was still an actual increase 
of 23 per cent, on the last year's demand of 28,288. 

The ZiCicrr I^lidia Circle of Ludhiana is a continuation of that 
of BaterAla, aud a detailed description of it is not necessoij. It 
extends for the whole breadth of the tahslh and contains 78 villages 
with a total area of 73,604 acres^ of which 79 per cent, ia cultivation* 
The Dhaia portion is much better than that of Samrila, because 
several fine villages have been includedj and the percentage of irriga¬ 
tion and good soils is as follow^ ; irrigated, 7J; ramti^ J 
while bhur i& ouly 30 per cent. 

The crops and husbandry of the DhUa portion are the same as 
in Barnralo. while in the Bet lauda they agree with those described 
for the I^ucka Eet Circles of Ludhiana. The land is dirided thus 
between the various a^cultural tribea: Bluhamtnadan Bijputs, 30 
per cent, i Mufaamma^n Gujars, P per cent -; Muhammadan Araiens. 
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4 per cent.; Muhnmmadan Jate, 3 per ceist; Slu^aniinadaa Aw“Si 
6 per cent.; other Mtihammodaas, 6 per «at.; Hindu Jate, ^ per 
ce^i ether Hindus, 7 per cenU The Muhammedens hold the 
viWes along the high bank, those with land m Bdt and Dhaia , 
and the Hioduap tho*e adjoiaing tbe Upper Dhaia. 

Some of the large villages along the high Wt belOTMg to 
Baipfits are in very bad eoaditiou. The lands of these 
ani^Dhiia) are not very 

assessment is estremelj light, and it is entirely o^ing to 

habits of tbe proprietors that they are in such a sta^. The Hindu 

Jat Aw An and^Ai^en vill^esare ell well condiUoned, and there la 

many natural advantages; and is, ^^, 
tahsi L The assessmen I of tbe Regu lar Settlement was a eonsidcrab^ 

increase on that of the 

without trouble, except in one or two villages whore tbo lambardans 
are themselves in iJfficultica On 

Dhaia lands are verv inferior, the condition of tbe Circle w not 
reallv bad Of the total area three per cent hns been sold since 
E‘Begiil«»^ Settlement, but thr^-fourths of this h^ gone to 
agriculturists ; while aeven and a half per cent is^ow held in mort^ 
gige, half of it by the money-lending classes^ The 
are^. +5 on acre on sale, and Es 2 b on mortgap. The land mI 
«xd mortgaged is mostly in the Dhaia. In the 

two whofe villaaes (one sold and one mortgaged) ; and this hM run 
uTthe arc^ There is a good deal of book 5 ebt; and tfe Rijput 
and Oujar villages more especially owe large suraa Land has a 

vejy good price* 

The rates sanctioned and tbe resulting assessmenta we shown 
in the following statement The Settlement Officer'was d^ted m 
tbe orders sanotinnmg the rates to go above them and to take up o 

« • * f' F ,1. _ __ L J B-i.B-a.i.j'l .Tj n -I- t A /I A cn * » ■ 1 
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QhAutei V B. difficulty was eicperieTicchd in taking a total aaseusment 

“ ' " of 80JOO as againflt an assegam^snt by rates of 79p341* \ an eiihanco- 
I^^Md^Laad lo pg^ cent on the last years jama of 71,404. 

LqcihifiDt: Upper The Upp^r DMui Circle contains 117 ^ill^goB with a total 
j>hAmQ^L area of 1,0S,145 acres, of which 9 5.1 or BS pr cent, sm culti¬ 

vated. It is the ceatral portion of tho tabsil. stretehiDg right 
across it The greatest length from east to west h 22 miles^ and 
the breadth varies from 2 to 12. The tract does not differ much in 
character from the Samrala Upper Dhain. The soil is generally 
somewhat lighter, and the surface cut up more irrej^larly by sand 
ridges ; but stretches of as g^ loam as any in Sarorala occur, and 
the proporlion of actually inferior soil is not quite so m-eat- The 
water level Uea at about the s^e depth (40 feet), and irrigation 
ifl quite aa easy. The proportion of irrigation h less here than in 
Samrala (23 as agaliist 43 per centd; and there is not so much 
high cuUivatiocL But the unlrrigated lands at all events are ccjual 
to those of Sarar^lUj perhaps even better adapted to dry cuUira- 
tiod. The proportion of irrigatiouj. and Mnr are: irrigated, 

23 per eent; rausll. 03 per cent; bhur, 17 per cent 
Astii^altanil tribo, The proportions of land held by the various agricultural 
uid tcnura, tribes arc:—Hindu Jats, SO per cent.; other Hiudus, S per ceuh; 

Muhammadan Jata, 3 per cent*; othei^, 3 per cent. Of the Hindu 
Jats the Gurewal ffoi hold 26 per cent, of the whole area of 
the Circle, the rest being divided between the Gil, Sekbon, Ohilon 
and other goU* The Garewab are probably not much inferior 
as cultivators to the others, but more given to extravagance* 
Moat of the land of the Circle therefore belongs to the best 
class ef agricuVturistSL The cultivating percentages are i by pro- 

E rietora cultivating their own land, 76; by oceup^ej tenants, 4; 

j tenants-at-wiVI, 29. The laud uuder tenants-at^will is thna made 
up : by mortgagors cultivating their own innd, 21 ; by proprietors 
of other land, 9J ; by tenauta who have no proprieto^ or oceupancy 
rights, 8. 

Of the total area two per cent has been sold to agriculturists 
since the Regular Settlement, moat of it (five-eighths) within the 
village; and only one half per (^nt bos gone to money-kndeis. 
The proportion of area mortgaged in four per cent to money-lenders; 
and of this about oue-third is without possession of the mortgagee. 
The total transfers amount to two and a half per cent sold since 
Regular Settlement; aud eight per cent now in mortgage. In 
such a large Circle it might be expected that the condition of 
all villagea would not be al^e. Some are weak, either on account of 
inferior aoilj or because the people have got into debt in bad yearn 
and have not been able to extricate themselves^ One or two 
villages were disorganked In the Summary Settlement, and had 
their land transferred But the tenacity with which it baa been 
held by the purchasers, and the constant attempts of the original 

* The betfreeo thu ■.maqnt sad the i^orei q£ the nherc 

U due to Kubieqqen^ tnmlera ot villigei. 
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owpcts to fcoovcr it, show how inwch it is valued. The groat Chap ter 7, B. 

mwority of the villages are strong oototiiuaitiea, perfectly aelf-deTCad- jyj|| 

ent. The proprietors seldom owe more money thAO they eouia My R^Teaua. 

off with a alight effort; and they are able to dispose of their ^|rt,;niiu,TB] tfiiHi, 

sorplus produeo thoruseUea in Ludhiana, and watch the market nndtenuMs. 

quite as keenly as the oidinaty trader does, The dwellings present 

generally an appearance of prosperity; and there is oiore display of 

It than in Samrala. Good houses, good cattle, hraa* dishes, jewcl^ 

aro the signs of wealth to be looked for. and they are generally 

to be fouotL Most hoiis 43 have a store of grain, the produce of one 

harvest being kept till the nest one is secure, unless very high 

prices tempt it ont. Large sums of money are spent on marriagea 

and fuoeraU, extiavaganw of this aort being greatly on the uicti^. 

Altogether there are unmiatakahle signs that the tract has t^veu 
under the former assessment, which gave a slight raduetka in the 
villi^es that had been summarily assessed, and has been collected 

without any trouble at all - . j r .t- 

The foUowing statement gives tho rat^ finally adopted for. this 

Circle and their results:— 
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Tho asacssroeuts announced amounted to 11 a 1,70,639, the 
result of the rates after such alteration Lu the limits of the Circle 
as it was necessary to make beiug Us. and the increase 

17 per cent, on the previous demand.* 

Circle PoinfJA contnins 39 villeges with a total area of 34,978 LnJhlini s Pswitlh 
acres, cf which 27,333 or 76 per cent are cultivated, and 5^07 Clict*. 
or 18 P.C., cuUurable or recently abandoned. It embraces the upper 
part of paiganah Malaudh; and is held la jagir by the Sard^ of 
Malaudh, with tho exception of three or four village There are two 
outlying villages attached to the Circle. The Paw^h docs not mate¬ 
rially differ from tho Upper Dliaia, except that the sod is generally 
hari^r, oontaiuing more clay, and better adapted to irrigat^ than 
to uutnigated cultivation. There arc cue or two aaiid drifts, and 
lighter soil in their neighbourhood; but a stiff loam of dark colour 
pr^ominaies. The water level is closer to the surface, being gene¬ 
rally at a depth of about 30 feet Irrigation from wells covers 29 
]>er cent of the cultivation. The average population per square mile 
of cultivation fCSO) is much higher than in any other Circle of the 
tahsil; and only a little lower than that in Upper Dh&ia Samrala. 


• Sic fnoiiiote <o Ijut Aa IstdchAnge ol lUlAge* Uetireea these two 

CU^k-i KTiu foutiil aacesisirt. 
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Of the total area 94 per cent belongs to H^^d^ Jata of 
the Bhandcr and miseellaneous They are a most industriciis 

and thrifty ; and no other tract can show sEicb a largo 
proportion of good otiUivatots. Even amongst Jats the people of 
the Paw^dh are noted for their industry. Proprietors cultivate 
82; occupancy tenants, 2; and tenaats-at-wiU^ 16 per cent- of 
the area. 

The returns show that of the whole area one and a half per cent, 
has been sold ainee the Re^lar Settlement:, while seven per cent, 
is now held in mortga^. Al>out one-half of the sales have 1>een 
to other members of the village community, and only a tiiird 
to non-agriculturists^ About one-quarter of the mortgages arc 
without possession of the mortgages, while the whole of these and 
about half the mortgages with po^ssion are to money-Iendera- 
The people have by their thrift: and mdustiy attained a 
condition of great prosperity; and the villages arc almost without 
exception held by strong independent communitiea. In fact there is 
no village that can be said to he badly oS ; while some are notorious 
as coQtaitiing great wealth. The proprietorg disuse of their 
produce cither to traders on the spot^ or take it to LudhlAnap and 
there is act much debt of any sort. The villages were not assessed 
in the Summary Settlement, but paragraph 10 cf Mr. Barnes' 
Review gives the fallowing detaita for ilie whole jaglr, that is 
this and the Jangal Circle;-^ 

(vtimntB e>£ tbfiir ccllKlioBa 

Hegn|p.r ttlemsot uaea^aiADt ... ..p 7l,9A0 

The jigird&ra took in gmin and in cash; and their estimate 
was BatumHy exaggerated^ tbough not very much ; and there 
is no doubt that they took the equivalent of nearly half as much 
again os »the Regular Settlenaent assessment. The rates at which 
they made their collections were little^ if anythingp under 
proprietcra' rates ; and the Regular Settlement aascssiaoat gave 
a reduction of nearly two-fiflhs on these. 

The following is a statement of the sanctioaed rates and 
the results:— 
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The assessments actually annouucod amounted to 5-ij3G0, 
an enhancement of S3 per cent. 

The TiJidra Circle contains 57 villages with a total area of 
66,112 acres, of which 59^167 or 90 per cent, are cultivated It 
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ia the ^uthovest corner of the up|>er part of the tabsii^ fiBd Chapter Y, B. 
comprises the whole of parganah Pakhowai, and aotne villager of ^and 

GhuagrAna. The natural features of the Circle do not differ very Eeirenue 
much from those of Upper DhMa. The aoil is some what lighter, ami Lmliu^ni. Titjir* 
although the water4evel ifl nearer to tlae surface- (about 35 feet Circle, 
generally) * irrigation is not so common, only 15 per cent, of the 
cultivation being irrigate A Of the umrrigated area 78 percent 
is good Boil (that is ddklutr or roirti'fjj and S2 per cent, bhiv 
or sanA There is no proper record of the raiiilB]l j but it may 
be taken aa two or* three inchoa less than that of the last two 
Circles. The present density of the population is 498 to the 
square mile of cultivation. 

Of the land of the Circle 84 per cent. i$ cultivated by pro- 
prietora^ 2 per cent by occupancy tenants, and 14 per ceet by 
tenants-at-wilL Hindu Jats own 78 per cent of the area ; and 
there are one or two Rajpdt villages, this tribe having 9 percent, 
of the whole lanA Tho principal goif of Hindu Jats are Garewal 
(13 per ceat.]^ Dhaliwal (10 per cent ), Bhandhcr (4 per cent.)- 
The Kajputs of the Circle ate perhaps worse than their class, 
generallyj more thriftless and worse cultivators. Moat of tho 
villages hre in very good condition, being in the hands of large 
and strong communities, Tho Rajputs are in debt; but the Jats 
ore well'to-do, and &a a rule independent qf the money-londor* A 
suece^ion of girai harvests, and the high prices now realised for the 
iiiferior grains grown in nnirrigafced land, have brought a great deal 
of wealth into tho Circle ; and in every village some of the proprie¬ 
tors are engaged in trade and own carts or camels which they ply for 
hire. Numbers too are in the service of our Govern meat or of the 
Native States about. The houses are well built and comfortable» 
and generally contain good stores of grain and cash. It was not 
found necessary to give much reduction of assessment in the Regular 
Settlement (about 8 per cent.); and the present j&mxi has been 
collected vrithout any difficulty* Of the total area three-quarters 
per cent, is fihown as sold sincss Regular £^ett1etn@nt, and of this 
most has gone to agriculturists. The registration returns, which arc 
np to date, give a much larger area, amounting to one and a half per 
cent of tho whole. The area now hold in mortgage is four and a half 
per cent# with possession of mortgagee and one per cent, without 
possession. Of the fomcr about one-third is to outsiders and two- 
thirds to agriculturista. The price of Und sold is Rs^ 72* while 
the average money secured on mortgage with possession is Rs, 37- 
For sale the price per rupee of Government revenue is Rs. 50, and 
for mortgage R^* 26. The price reali:Eed for land in this Circle is by 
the returns bigher than tn any other, and there can be no dnubt 
that tb^ is Sie sort of land that has moat attractions to aii 
investor. 

The following is a statement of the revenue rates sanebioned 
for this Circle, with tho results oa tbc figures of the Assessment 
Report ; — 
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Soil 
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The assessments announced aruoiiiited to 95^y9S, the jama by 
rales belug, after the trangfer qf two ojf three villages from me Upper 
Uhaia CirclOp 96^073, and the eohaaceinent 20 per cent 

Tho Jan^al Circle cgnteinS 29 villi^eg with a total area of 
69 k 026 oere^p of which 59,203 or 85 per cent, are cultivatedp pd 
7j479 or II per coat,* culturable. The villages arc all held iu 
by the Mataiidh familyi and lie to the south of the Jagraon tabsil 
in detached groups aurroundei by Nabha and Patiala territory* 
The distance from Khiali, the most northern village, to Bhaini 
Chnbar, the most southern, is nearly 40 mile& The latter is more 
than half way from the boundary of Jagmon tahaCl to that of the 
Sirsi district. The principal groups are those of Sahna and 
Uhapdli^ which are adjacent and tween them contain 21 villages- 
Saboa may be taken as the centre of the tract, and it is 24 tnilea 
from the nearest point of Tih5ni Circle. The yillages are very 
large, averaging 2,309 acres of totai area ; and the sitca are at gre^t 
distances from each other. This, with the ntteven character of the 
surface and the absence of irrigarion, gives the country rather a 
wild appearance, although there is really little more waste land 
than in any part of tho district. In places ^at ridges of sand 
oocur, hut they are not common ; and tho soil is generally a good 
loam, sometimes with a considerable mixture of clay* The re^ms 
give the proportion of bMr or sand to good soil as 13: 87+ There 
ia a little irrigation in the first two villages of the Circle i and there 
was some formerly in a villa^ of the Sahna group, but the latter 
has been given up as unprofitabTe+ Water is found at a depth of 
75 to 130 feet; and m with considerable difiBculty miBed i^ 
wells round tho village rites which are used for dnnking purpoaes. 
The Sirhind canalj already under construction as far as Sahna, 
pa^es through three villages of the Sahna group \ and it is probable 
that every village in the Circle will within a few years be reached 
by some of the distributaries. 

Of the cultivated area only 3 per cent is Held by tenants^ 
who mostly pay in kini Hindu Jfata held 86, and other Hindus, 
9 per cent of the area. The people of tho Jongal villages are a very 
fine race. They have little labour to do in the fields^ and spend their 
spare time profitably in moving about and picking up what they eati 
by trade, while a great many of them take service iu the army. 
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No part of the district has such a reputatioa for prosperity Chaptot Y, B. 

as diB Circle. The people of the more highly ciiHiv^d parts 

are never Theory of tellrog one what immense pronts the Janjpl HeTeune 

aamfiidara are makiog, and what an abundance of land there is; Ludbl^nn. Jnagsl 

and there cao be no doubt that a saoocssion of good seasons, and Clrsli!. 

the great demand for the inferior gnuus whict are the principal 

staples, together with the trading habits of the people, have rmaad 

the genei^ condition of the tract within the last ten or ^n 

years much more, comparatively, than that of nny other, j^ere 

is every sign of prosperity in the Circle. The houses are large 

and eomfortahle, the cattle superior to^ those of any other parts, 

and a large proportion of the proprietors ^own carts or camels 

with which they go all ovcjr the conntiy, dispoamg of their own graiu 

or caTTying for hire- It is for this purpose that such hi^i class 

cattle are kept, for inferior ones wonla do for agriculture. Perhaps 

the way in which money is now spent on marriage and other ccle* 

brations is the best proof of the profits miwlo by cuULvatioo. Itw 

not uncommon for a Jat of these parts to expend Ka 500 to Es^,000 
on such an occasion, and cases will he found where Rs. 1,300 had 
been wasted in this manner by proprietors of ordinary meana Qf 
course this is extravagance, and often leads to debt; but still it 

betokens the presence of wealth. , a i i. - 

The area returned as sold since the Regular Settlement is 
very small (about one^third per cent). The area mortgaged w 
ten per cent, of the whole area, but af the six per cent ^is to agn- 
culturiste of the village, and two and a half to non-a^cultunsto s 
while eight and a half per cent, is mortgaged with posseasioii 
of mortgagee ; and one and a half per cent without poscs- 
siqn. The latter is all to money-lenders. It has elsewhere been 
lemarked that land was often mortgaged where there was no real 
necessity, and this is the case with the greater part of the morigagM 
in this Circle to fallow-sharera of the vill^- The mortgsM is 
sometimes merely a form of tenure, the proprietor being_ unwilling 
or unable to cultivota himsolf. and the inortgagce paying down a 
lumpsum for the right of cultii-ation, which he retains till the money 
is repaid. The price of the land sold averages Ra. 3S an or 

Rs. 79 per rupee of Government revenue, hut the area on which the 
average is calculated is smalL The average per acre of noortga^ 
money is Ra SO, or Rs. 60 per rupee of Government demand. 

These prices are, comparatively with the revenue aemand, higher 
than in any other Circle, and absolutely higher than in most. 

The people We been able to tide over any failures of harvest 
fimf. have occurred during the curreocy of the Reguhir Settlement, 
and to pay their revenue punctually in the worst jears. Tto 
they do from their stores of giain; for experience has taught 
them foresight to an extent that is not required in more favoured 
tracts, and in the possession of most proprietore will be found 
sufficient grain for at the very leMt a year's food. The amount 
stored at aay time will depend on the state of the market, for 
the people can always wait for favourable prices i but it is never 
reduced helow this until the next harvest is insured, which nmy be 
before It is cut. The failure of a single harvest, though it may 
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ciuntAT V B crippk tlio re&oiiroea of the tract t€mponirily can have no pcmmoent 
-— * oflecL Tbo fidlure of two harvcats* that m Or KhaH/ nad in 

Land and Laad suecmion, would be more severely felt The fir^t result w-ould bo a 
KevQimQ great loes of cftttk, mauj either dying or being sold for next to 
LndhiAn^.^ jMfiia ^ whflt actually happened in tlie droughts of 

' ' 18I>2 and 1868. Besides sudering a great Joas of cattle, many of the 

people would have after a time to incur debt for their own living, 
SSinco 1868 then: has been & euocession of good sea.^na, very few 
having been below the average 1 and this with high prices has not 
only removed the traces of previous bad yenra but has raised tbo 
Circle to its pre^nt state of prosperity. 

The rates sanctioned for this Circle and their residta are as 
follows:—■ 
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These sanctioned rates gave an tiicrease of about E9 per cent, i 
but the actual ouhaucemeut was restricted to 83 per cent, on the 
former jama, and tho assessments actually announced, which 
amounted to 38,265^ gave this proportiotn 

jfijETftOD, mCitdt. The Bdt Circle of Jagr^n coataina 18 villager with a tot^ 
area of 15,998 acres, of which 9,024 acres or 62 per cent are culti¬ 
vated ; 4s230 or 26 pec ceuL, barreu: and tho reroaioing 

12 per cent* cultumblo or recently thrown out of cultivation. To 
the east for about six miles the river runs at samo diatcmcc from 
the high bank j and between them lies a tract three or four miles 
YiidOi similar to tho Ludhiana B^t^ haviiig some land annually 
inundated, and tho rest beyond the direct action of the river 
or i^iamd and pneka). From Bhumdri westward the Dhaia 
and river are only about a mile apart^ and the doods reach almost 
right up to the former, whDe the villages are large, and their 
lauds stretch from the river several miles south of the high 
bank. There are none of these entirely in tho Bet, and a few 
have been thn>wn into the Girclci although they have Dbdia lands 
also. In the western villages there is very Uttio pucka Bet land. 
The Btidha ndla runs through tho eastern part of the Circlcj and 
joins the river a mile to the west of EhundrL Its banks are high, 
and it does no Immi to the land, which b eultivatod right up to 
them. 

The Inod-owneis belong to the various tribes in the following 
proportions: Gujar^ 39 per cent i Rajput, 28 per cent-; Arikn* 
15 per cent; other Muhammadans, 8 per cent, i Hindu Jats, 7 per 
cent; others^ 3 per cent. Of the whole cultivation 31 per cent, in 
by tenants^ and 69 ixsr cent, by proprictoTB. The land under lenantB 
ia thus divided: held with nghts of CHZcnpancjv 7 cent; 
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cultivated by teDant^ who have tights of occupancy or ownotahip ia Ubaftdf Vi 
other land, 11 per cent? cultivated by tenants who have do sooh 
riffhta, 13 per cent. A large proportion of the land is m the b^da 
of Rijputa and Gnjars; and, as in the ^t tracts of the other tahsilsp 
there is a goijd deal of debt, iDcuired priDcip^ly fronL^want of thnft. 

But there are a great inany w6ll't<Mio families in all three ^ tnbea 
< Raj puts, GiijarB, Armena) ; and some of the viha^ea ^e in very 
jFOod conditioiL The l^d just over the high bank is the poorest 
in the tahsil ■ and moat of the Dhdia villages have ako landcFpos^ 
to the direct action of the rivet, and therefore not always to be 
relied on. Some have suffered a good deal by of land, and 
this is a sure eauae of debt; hut on the whole the Circle may be 
said to be in fairly good condition The ptwAris'papers show one 
and a half p«^r cent sold since Regular Settlement, and ton per 
cenL (of the total area) as now held in mortgage with poasespon of 
the mortgagee;. The proportion mortgaged to money-lenders b small 
(two per cent, of the whole area). Nearly felf of the area shown aa 
mortgaged to agriculturbtfl of other villages ia in one single vilmge. 

The revenue rates sanctioned for mis Circle and the estimated 
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applied differed from that in the Assessment Re^rt, and the^tot^ of 
the village asse^ments aanounced was Rs. (the rate Joma 

boiog Rs. Il,314]> or aa iDcresse of S per ceat 

The Lower Dhaia of Jagraon resembles that of the other two 
It consists in the first place of villages along the high bank, 
with some good Bdt land, irrigated and uninigated Some of the 
villages in the western part nia right down to the river and have 
land, both iDundated and teyond the reach of the floods, 
besides Dhlia land The Circle is about 14 miles from cast to 
west, and 3 from oorth to south. It contains 57 villages with a total 
area of 71,963 acres, or 12 square miles, of which &9 per cent, is 
cultivatioD. The village sites are generally just on ridge, and 
the soil for'two or three miles south of them is very light and poor. 
The surface is uneven in places, and the sand is shifted about by 
the strong winds from the fsouth-east. The crops and husbandry 
are much the same aa those described for the coiresponding drclsa 
of the other tahsils. 
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The owderahip ia thus divided amongst the Yarioua ngncuUufal 
tribes : Hindu Jats, 70 per cent: Muhammadan Rajputa. 5 per cent, j 
Muhammadao Gujais, 4 per cent. | Muhammadnii Arhiena, 11 per 
cent; otberB, 10 per cent. The Muhammadans hold the villages 
along the high bank and nearly all the Bet land^ the Jats, those 
further south. The cultivation is in the folLowing proportion : by 
proprietors, 70 per cent; coltivated with rights of occupancy, S per 
cent,; cultivated by proprietors of occupancy tenanta of other laud, B 
per cent.; by tenants with no proprietary or occupancy rights, 5 per 
cent The Circle has not many natui^ advanta^, for the soil is 
mostly poor and iacapuhlc of yielding very much; but some of the 
Jat villages adjoining the Upper Dh^ are more favourably situated, 
and have good irrigated and uniirigated, as well aa poor limds. 
These are the best villages in the Circle j and in them the people are 
very well-to-do. In a few the proprietors are able to gain for a little 
trade j and the village sites present an appearance of prosperity, 
carts, good cattle, and some elaboration of the dwellings being 
the principal aigna Soma few Jat families have taken to money- 
lending. The villages adjoining the high bank are not at all well- 
off, both Jat or Muhammadan, and complaints are very ^erally 
m^e, Oo the whole the Circle is not ia such good condition nu 
would have justified much eabaucamient of the former assessment, 
but, on the other hand, there is aothiog to show over assessment, 
for the demand was admittedly light. It is only of the poverty 
of the soil that the people complain. Of the total area of 
the Circle the Ap^ncUces to the Settlement Report show one 
per cent, as sold since Regular Settlemeat, and ten per cent, 
w now held in mortgage. In both cases only about one-third 
of the land boa gone into the hands of money-lenders ; and most 
of the sales have pecn to members'of the village community. The 
price realized ia Es. 40 an acre, or Ra, 39 per rupee of Govern¬ 
ment demand •, and the amount secured per acre on ncuuigage 
with possession, Bs, 29, or Rs. 2S per rupee of the denriand These 
prices are higher than one would have eiipected from the nature 
of the soil. 

The revenue rates sanctioned were as follows i — 
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Thfli villi^B asaessmflnta actually aaiicunceii ^amounted to ^lupter V, B. 
Ra, 6701i, orao incrcaae of 7 per cent- on the previous demand, 
the jama by rates being Ra. 05.M6, la the ordera flanctioning the 
rates it had been inoicated that, if posaible, an enhancement 

somewhat over rates should be taken- ^ 

The Upper Dh^ CLrele of Jagraon corapnaea the rcmauiiiig 
vilbcea of the tahsCl, 100 in number, with an area of 175345 acres 
or 275 BQuare mileai The Circle varies in width (east to west) 
from 15 to 20 mileB, and is about IS miles from north to south. 

The Sirhiud canal runs across the whole width. Of the totJ area 
156 424 acres, or 89 per cent-, ore cultivated, and 11304 fail pec 
cteut,), culturable or fallow, the remmning five per cent bomg l^n 
waste or Government property. The soil vanes a good deal, femg 
io places a stiff loam which requires a good deal of mouture. 

drifts o«nr throughout the Circle, and in their neighboorha^ tho 
land is flomewhat inferior ; but the prevailing soil m a good bght 
loam (ra-uiO easily worked and very fertile. There are few villoma 
that have not half of their land of this tort ; and. ev™ when the 
rmnfall is short, sowing is posaible in some of the land. The percent- 
aces of go^ and bad soils are : raiuK and dakhar^ m per rent . 
iAsr 17 Of the cultivated area eight per cent- la imgatfid from 
welh. This land lies mostly in the eastern and northern i-nllama, 
which are generally smaller and more populous _ In the soutti- 
westem villages the holdings are much larger, and irn^tion is 
required, while the water, too, is at a greater depth^ ^mg 
of SO fe^t from the surface at Hatur, and only about 3s in villages 

adioiniof the Lower Dhiia. ^ ~ i,- 

^ The land is thus held by the venous tnbea m ownerstep: 

Hinda Jats, T2 per cent, i nther 6 per cent j U^miriiidani 

Rajputs, & percent. ; Muhammadan Gujars, 6 per cent; Mul^- 
Tna-lfeii Arilens, 4 per cent.; other^ 4 pec cent.^ The pnnoipal yof. 
of Hindu Jats are the 3idh*ti, D/tttltisaU and Cil*. The other 

Hindus" are Khatrls. one or two famiUes of the sh^keepmg 
claia having acquried preprietary rights here and there the 

lleeulai Settlement. There are some Hindu Aawfw 
&c I who have proprietary rights in a few villn^ The ^jpute 
hold toveral large nltegea, or parts of villages ^alwfira, Talwaodr, 

&o:i The Gujars and Aralens hold land about Jagn^n, one oc 
two of the AyidT> or subdivisions of the bnd attached to the 
towu belonging to them. Th^ _ s^ tyo or three ^ 

villages, and the family of Maukvi Rajah All own a good deal of 

land. Of the whole cultivation 7S pet cent, la ^ p^neto^ 
and 22 per cent, by tenants, made up thus :—cul^Uvat^ with nghte 
of occu^cy, 5; cultivated without such nghta, but by te^te 
who are^^prietors or occupmey tenaate, 11; J’? without 

rights iS any land. 6. The Hindu Jate of the Circle are as 
a class very weU off. Their vUlagea are ^l fine teige ones in 
the tandfl of atrong ijooimijiiitiea; but the meiDbera of Ui^ 
are not all equally well-to-do. Most have thriven, but a few 
will be found to be m diffieuldos, and there m a deal of 

estravagnnee due to the influx of w^th wbKh often resulte 
in de]H. The Jat proprietors have fully participated la the 
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profits duft to tho great rise in price of the inferior grains; and 
they have developed more expctiaive taatei^ dressing well, keeping 
lots of brass diflbes, and tbeir women having a great deal of 
jewelry^ The cattlep too, are of a flupericar class; and roost vill&gea 
have a good many carts and camels that ate worked for hire of 
take the owners" grain to Ludhi&na, Large sums are epent on 
marriage and funeral celehrations, and old men aaj these expennea 
have increased threefold; while litigation is a luxury that most 
of the people indnlg© inland will often be found to be the cause 
of debt. The famines of Sambat l&lT {A*D. 1862) and Sambat 
1025 (A.D. 1868) have left their traces in debt, which in many 
cases ncYcr heen shaken off; but the iTat population may 
safely be ssid to have thriven under our rule, and to be now m 
a state of conaiderable prosperity. Where One of them has got 
into difficulties and has to mortg^ his laud, a fellow Jat will 
alwavs he found able and ready to advance the money; and 
they" could get on very well without the assistance of the 
money-lending classes* and do so in a gnat meoauro. Few of 
them are uoable to dispose of their g^n at the market price; 
and they are generally able to take it direct ta Ludhiaaa and 
sell it there. Most of them retma a stock of grain which would 
be sufficient for two or three yeara’ couijuiiiption, and they can tide 
over indifferent harvests without inueh loss, Duriog the last fen 
yerirs n great deol of bard cash has found its way into their hands, 
and few of them w^ould now have to borrow for the payment of 
levcnue in the worst of years. The Muhammadan villoges are not 
so well off Except the Kaekot familjp which holds a large 
area, the Rajputs are all in difficulties, and that although special 
allowance was made for them ta the Regular Settlement. The 
Ardiens and Odjars. too, ore badly off The returns show three per 
cent of the whole area as sold sino? Regular Settlement, and twelve 
per cent, now held in mortgage, most of it with possession. Of 
the sales three-fourths are to members of the agricultural eommunity 
and two-thirds of the mortgages with possession iirc to them. 
Of the area sold nearly cne-thiid is that of ona village bought 
at the time of Regular Settlement by the Raekot family. The 
average price is innaUcf than in the Lower Dhola, as the inclusion 
of the village mentioned above has lowered it The average 
mortgage money per acre is Ha. ftop or 38 timea the Government 
demand 

The revenue rates sanctioned for this Circle with tho results 
are as follows:— 
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The village assessments announced and reported amounted to 
Bs. increase of 20 per cent on the previous demand, 

in the calcnktions of oKsemment all agficultiiml land has been 
includetl, whether liable to assessment or ootp as it is a canse of 
great confusion to treat land as a separate class merely beeanso 
it has been exempted from the payment of revenue. The reveaue 
rates are thiia appUed w all cultivation ;^ hut from the results a 
deduction must be made on aceount of or revenue-free land. 

The following statement gives a eomparisoo between of 

the last year of the old and of the first year of the new Settlemont 
aflet th^ deduction 
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The appointment of zaildom to be paid by a deduction of one 
per cent from the revenue was sanctioned over the 
of the district, and minor deductions were also made from ^ 
full assessment on account of land under gaidena^ and for ««]» 
bv trees erowing along tbe main reada Besides tbis, 'where tlie 
period of 20 years during which land irrigated from ne'w welU are 
protected from enhancement had not eipircd, a deduction from the 
Hill assessment for the remainder of that period was - * 

jaeirdam, toO| take a lai^ shore of the increase, and the mliowing 
etfttcnujnt shows the actual immediate increase to the Goveniment 
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Thus the net actual gmn to GoTrernment was Bs. 1.18,137; 
and this will be increased by about Re- 6,fl00 when the^ well Jeoses 
have nil eipired The gain to the j^rdim was 25,391 imme¬ 
diate, and Rs, 2a,0T4 after tbe expiry of the well leases, that is the 
net gain to them after deduction of the commutation payable to 
Goverament^ and iucluded in the above slatement 
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Tho statement in tbo rnftmu 
shovra the oesaca pftitl at the Rc ^ulnr 
Settlement atid now At the 
per cent on the revenue. The 
cesaea have been left oa thej 
were found in iSiJO, except for 
the addition of the Diatiict post 
cesses, which bad before been 
omitted. 

Table No* XXX abowa the 
number of villageSp parts of vilJngeap and plots, and the an?a of 
land of which the leveaue is as^gnedp the amount of that revetnie, 
the ^riod of Assignment, and the number of as,^igaeea for each tahsil 
m we figiiroa stood in lS81-^i2. The prioeipal Assignments ore 
noticed in greater detail below, the figures beiog those of the Revised 
Settlement 

Some sccount has nlroody been given in Section F of Chapter 
111 of the principal Jagfrd^ of the district, Tho Malandh family, 
which alone eujojs half of the whole jagir income of the distrietj 
had established itself under the Empire. The others are mostly 
the descendants of the petty Chiefs or Confederacies whOp on the 
dowafal) of the Delhi Empire at tho close of the last ceiitur 3 '^ 
parcitioued the country between themp and^ came under our pro¬ 
tection in A.D. 1809 in the manuor described in Chapter II. These 
Chiefe and Confederacies were at that time virtuaUj independentp 
though it is probable that, hut for our interfercncci they would ail 
haT$ been eveutually absorbed by their more pow'erfiil neighbours. 
A few of the Jsgir families, ogaiUp have been from the first depend- 
eutp having originally had on assignment of a few viElages made 
them by some one of the more important Chiefs Kapurthala, 
Nabha)i, and bemg imnsferred to us iu the aanexation of 1S46, 
From ISM till the outbreak of the first Sikh war in 1845 we had 
little to do with the internal administration of the estates of the 
jagudi^i who were allowed to govern much in their own way ; but 
at the close of the Sutlnj Campaign in 184G a great change was 
effected in the statns of all but the seven important CiS'SutleJ 
Chic&, who were maintained ia the full enjoyment of that virtual 
independence which is allowed to protect^ States (See Gr^na 
** Rajas,” whore the pmclamaliou of the GovemmoDt of India on 
this eubject ia given fa All villages not belonging to the 

seven excepted CbiEfe were incorporated iu our territory along with 
what we hod acquired by conquest and confiscatton from Lahore, 
N^bha^ &e, j hut even after this we eiercised hut^ little authority 
within the estates of the jagirdar&* for we only a^lbhcd the transit 
duties and deprived them of their police jurisdiction m the first 
instance. Wnenp however, the second Sikh war waa followed by 
the annexation of the whole of the PUnjabp tbeir power was still 
further curtaiJed; aud finally, about IBoOj it was decided to sub¬ 
stitute for their hitherto undefined exactions from the people a fixed 
cash revenue demand* This last measurCp when carried out, reduced 
all jlgiidars alike to the position of mere assignees of Govorumeiit 
revenue ; tuid it was a great blow to moat of them. They had cousi- 
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dcwd themselves as lords of tho aoU ; and it doea not appear that Oha^t^V. B. 

their riehts over the land were at alt inferior to tho« of tie minm- 

dam of fi^ugid. The jagirdira had realized from tho cultivator a fiavenne. 

full proprietor'a share of tho produce, and there was ^ly no j*g(r uiijinmctiU ol 

to their exacUoiis. except the fear of driving away their villagerfl. ^ ^ o ri'Tcim*. 

most of the families who had before been independent the jagim 

were continued in perpetuity* unless, of oourae, they h^ compromiwa 

themselves in the Sikh war and were pwnished for ibis by conhsca' 

tion. The tenures of the others wore considered on annesation, aiia 

more or less favourable terms were given, some being mAintwieii m 

whole or in part far tho lives of the holde« only ; and when this 

course was pnisiied, subsequent lapees have reduced the viH^es lo 

the condition of tAured, In other cases the original grants Were 

only of a portion of a village. ^ -w 

The Chiefi auddonfederacios bail always been liable to pay t"bute 
or furnish levies, or both, to the paramount power; and the ooatnbu* 
tiou hail taken the latter form on their coming under our protectiou. 

When the final change to a fixed cash assesanaent was intTodu^ 
after IS49 it was Dntural that tho inegular demands far which the 

i^irirdais were liable should be replaced by a certain tribute. Jhis 

in moat cases took the form of a contribution at the rate of ao 
(one to four annas) per rupee of revenue ; but for some of tho 
Confederacies it was the estimated cost of maintaining a 
number of horsemen or footmen. In Lodhran and moat of the 
small jkgirs the rate of commutation is two or four annas P®^. 
of revenue ; while in Malaudh it is two annas, except m the brnncJi 
of Sardar Mit Singh, in whose favor a reduction was made to one 
anna on a^rcouut of services performed in the MitUoy. Aa an ejtampie 
of the second form of payment, and as the solitary instanM lu the 
district of the iViefnirffl/'i tenure, the case of the village of i*alton 
may be mentioned. This is held by the descendants of a Oarewhl 
Jot, called Chaulidri Gahnda, subj^t to a fixed payment of Ks* 
per annum and the (test of maintaining four horsemen at m. lo each 
per mensem, i«., Ks. 768 per annum. For the wllectwn of tho 
commutation money iu aomo of the minor jagira, where the enares 
are much subdivided, the head of the family has been appwn ted 
Sarkttrda, or headman, and receives a percentage deduction irem 
the amount which he pays into the Government treasury for tho 

whole jagfr. , . . 

The jagirdAis besides enjoying the revenues of their Villas 
will be fouud in many cases to hold in absolute ownership a coiisidw- 
able area of land. This is usually the Bir, or waste Iflud reserve by 
the ancestors of the family for their own u», as a grazing ground wiU 
for the supply of firewood, &c. These Birt have, with the exceptiM 
of One ortwo in the Malaudh paigonahtbeciibrought undwtteplouTO 
long ago, and are cultivated by the tenants of the jigirtUrs. fho 
land of absootiding cultivatora was also considered as belongiag to 
the Chief, and the Malaudh Sardars acquired a (tensiderable aii^nt 
of landed property in this way just after the introduction of the 
cash demand of the Regular Settlement. » •* « -i_. 

The following abetract statement wves all tho necessary details 6t«l*nieat c[ ]*b<l! 

as to each of tho exbting jagirs of the district:— 
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Out of tbe reveaue of the JiiEirdars ^ho^o in column 6 they 
have to pay the commutatioQ mon^y gaown in colnniB 8. Tho Jagmon 
tahsjl WHS held eo lively by tlie Kais in the firat placOp and after 
them by the Kapuithala Chiefs from whom we aunered it i and the 
jagir$ in it arc really chari table grant.a of whole villagea or sharya, 
.there bciug nothing to cotrespind with those held by the families 
and coafedcradca of the other tahsile. 

Regarding mmor assignmenta of rsTonue the Settlement OflSoer 
^Titea Bs foLbwa The grants of the district were of the usual 
.three classes—(1) in perpetuity^ i2j for the nnaintonance of institu^ 
tionsi {8) duriag the life or lives of the gmnteea; but the greater |jart 
^.of them were of a fourth olas9i(4}sasictioned for the tenn of iheflegular 
Settlement With respect to (1). (2) and (3j our enquiries brought to 
light no discrepancies of any importance. The grants the term 
of Settlement 14) were either personal, in favour of Brahmana or 
others of the priestly class ; or they were for the support of some 
religious or charitable imtitutioiL Slost of them were petty and 
uniaiportaiit, and it had clearly never been the iutentioa that they 
should be enjoyed in perpetuity. The principles on which we have 
now dealt with them am oh follows. Where the object of the grant was 
the ^ipport of same iuititutiou^ aud thb wag fotind to be maiu- 
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Land and Land 
E^Teniie. 
MMfl. 


tnincdi pontinnancc waa tccoDHnetidcd anti satictioned. W hcsrfl the Oltap tar V , B 
grant waa a personal fiOBj and th& original grantor or tifl children 
were in poasession, the same course wii$ followed ; but whero the 
grant wag personal, and waa held by o number of aimrerap the 
dc^coodauta in the third or fourth generation from the original 
grauteOp we geueirally reoommead£Hi resumption, or rather that the 
^Dt $hould be allowed to lapse. The new sanctioa usually coa- 
tin lies the grant for the term of the Revised Settlement oif for the 
life of the holder, whichever perit^ espires first; but in the caw of 
the grantee dying within the period of the Settlements^ the Com¬ 
missioner hoi^ the power of coutmuaTico to the hens for the 
remainder of this penoA 

The followmg is a atutemcnt of the number of cases and th^ 
area of the petty gmuts of all kinds in the dlstriot as they now 
stand 
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Table Nol XIX showa the area of land acquired by Govern¬ 
ment for piiblie purposes. The forests have already been noticed in 
Section A of Chapter IV, 

Table No. XXTX gives figures for the principal items and 

the totals of land revenue eolleo 
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tions since 186S-6&- The re* 
mainlng items for 1S80-SI and 
1S3I-S2 are ahoT»Ti in the raaigiti- 
Table No* XXXI gives details 
of baluncea, remissious, and agri'^ 
Cultural advances for the fast 
fourteen years i Table No# XXX 
shows the amount of assigned land revenue | while Table Nix_ XIV 
gives the areas upon which the present land rovenue of the district 
13 assessed. 

The areas upon which the revenue is collected are shown in 
Table No, XJV, while Table No. XXIX shows the actual revenuo 
for the last 14 yearn. 

The statlstlce given in the following tables throw some light 
upon the working of the Regular Scttlcnieiit i Table No- XXXI.— 
Balances, remissionsp and takavi advances. Table No.^ XX XI I,— 
Sales and mortgages of Ism A Table Nos. XXXllI and XXX I IIA ,— 
Kegistcutiob. 
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TOWNS AND MUNICIPALITIES. 

At the Census of 1881 all places possessing mere than 5,^ 
inhahltattta, all mtmicipditiea, and all head-quarters of districts 
and miliiaiy poets wore classed as towna Under this rule the 
following places were returned as the towns of the district:— 
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The distribution by religion of the population of these towns 
and the luiiiiberof houses in each are shewn in Table No. XLIII. 
w^gLIe further particulars will be found in the Census Report in 
Table XIX and its appendix and Table XX. The remainder of this 
chapter couriata of fi detailed deseriptioti of each town, with h brief 
Hot ice of its history, the increase and decrease of its population * its 
commerce, niatiufacturca, mtiaicipal governiiteutj institutioiist, 
public buildings ; and statistics of Births and deaths* tnnie and 

man uracture^p wherever figiires aro avaihihlei 

Ludbiijua is the principal town and the bcad-<iuartcra of the 
district. It is situated on the ridge just over the Budha niK or 
Fortner bed of the SutM. and about fii^ miles from the present course ; 
and lies on the Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Ball way, aud the Grand 
Trunk Road (Delhi to Lahore), the diataace from Li^hore being by 
these 116 miles. It ia also emmected with Feroswpore by a metalled 

road of 72 milcH lengtfr ^ „ 

The town was founded in the tinie of the Lodi EtnperDSfa, on 
the site of a village called Mirhota, the date rccordod bemg »98 
Hijri {A D. l-tSl). The founders were Yusaf Khan and Nihang 
Khau LodiSp or perhapa the latter alone; aud there b no reason to 
doubt the goueiully accepted origin of the name Lodtd*t^,^ although 
tliia has tocH comipted into the present form ltMidna. The 
situation selected was a alight cmiuence on the south^ bank of the 
Sutlej, commanding the passage of the river, on the high road from 
Gcutral Asia to I ndia. The history of the town is in a great meaatire 
that of the distrietp and will bo found in Chapter 11. Under the 
Lodia it was the sent of Govemroeot for thb part of the Empire, and 
a large fort woa built on the site of the present one by Jelal Khan^ 
gram Ison of Nihang Khin, The Mughnls fixed the headtjuartci^ 
of the Sarkdt^ or division of the Proviooe (SuAir/j)+ at SirhinJ, 
aud Liidhi&na was only a mah^l^ or district* hut it did not lose its 
importance and, to judge from what are said to have beea^ the 
boundaries of the liodifl' city^ it must have hail a population of 5,000 

* ££AcW conuiiciadHl to war lohiO helt^r tlwji tfi othflr fiiiLdivifciireu 
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or e.OOO. Neither did it suffer from the Duran i ioTflsionSf although, Chapter VI. 

as yre^y noticed, Nadir Shah ia said to hare ordered a geneal 

niaesacro of the people. On the downfall of the Mughal Empire 

it passed miietly into the hands of the Rais about the year 1760; 

and under tnetn enjoyed the same measure of prosperity as before^ mlc, 

Bai Kulha improved the fort, and it was one of the iteJiaAs 

under the ndo of this family. Maharaja Ilanjlt Singh took it with 

tho rest of the country from Rani Bhag Ehari in 1S06, and gave 

it to KU uncle. Rajah Bhag Singh of Jiad. When Sir D, Ochter- 

lony adTAuced to the Sutlej in 1809 land was allotted tous for a 

cantonment to the w'cstof the town ; but we held nothing else till 

1&35,* when, on the death of Rajah Sangnt Singh, the town and 

country about becamo our own possessions (See Chapter 11 for 

details of the above sketch). . , u' , „ 

When the town was tiansferred to ua it appeare to have occupied 
the space between the fort and ridge over tho lowlands (which latter 
was the boundary on two sides), and the present Chaura Baz&r up 
to the Sabzmandi, and on from that the Hazuii Sarak. The present 
Mnnicipal Hall and the Tomb of Pir Roshanf are situated out side 
the old limits on the west; but to the east of this the houses 
covered the whole of the uuooeunied space between the fort and 
the present town. Mr. Walker has been unable to find any record 
of the estimated population of that tima The old Imperial Road 
entered the town on the eastern side, where now the houses of the 
American Mission settlement stand ; and the Residency was also on 
this side ; while the cantonments lay to the west, the present civil 
station being the remnants of them. Under Sir Claude Wado 
(1,828-38) and bis smscessors tho town increased in size and import¬ 
ance, spreading ont to the southwards. It became the centre of a 
very eiteosive trade ia gmio, which found its 

way down the Sutlej in boats from Fhillour, There had always been 
a small wlony of eight or ten lamilies of Kashmiri weavers in the 
city; but in the year 1833 A.D. a famine in Kashmir drove numbers 
of this c]a£6 all over the country, and some 1,500 to 3,000 of them 
were settled in the town, and started in trade by the CAertiotia of 
Sir C. Wade. lu 1842. on our withdrawal from Cabal, the family 
of the Amir Shuja-ul-Mulk. with a numerous body of adhereuts and 
atteodanta came with us; and Ludhiiua, then a frontier station, 
was filed on as their residence. They at first took up their abode 
on the west side of the city ; but soon after shifted to the south 
side, where the land on which their houses and gardens now stand 
was assigned to them. When after the Sutlej campaign the 
Ludhiana district was formed, the civil offices were removed to the 
cantonment aide of the city' and in 1854-55 the Grand Trunk Road 
was metalled and realigned to its present pMition. In 1854 the canton¬ 
ments were abandoned, a small force iMing retained as a garrison of 
the fort; but this change does not appear to have much auocted the 
town, which, with the improved oommuaications, was becoming more 

* ALthonith tbetawn wM luvt Dd<niiallv oan tiU IS3S, thn PoUtioJ A^dW spi]«r 
m h&TD ezensiKd puuuonnt influoaiK ta U from tts tint, ud Duuiy of tho iuimve- 
meabi ‘cffcctcdl IR it dft-tv frDIH befani 133^ 
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impoTtaiit eTcrv Tear oa a centre of trade. The eventB of the mutiny 
ere related b Chapter U. The houses of the city at that time came 
to within a short dUtanco of the fort; pd, «hen thegan^n m«tinie(*i 
it was found to be b commuiiication with the town people ® 

of it—Sufis. Sudfi. Giijara, Ste, Mr. Bicketta, on the deps^ure of tho 
mutinecra, ordered the demolition of all tho houses within a radma 
of 200 or 300 ynrda of the fort* the inhabitants setthng down where 
they could. The Gujars were removed to their bu^ bebw the 

city i the Sufis took up their abode in the minity of the Lonton' 

ment Basar, where they noiv live; and the Su^ and others spread 

themselves over the city. The opening of the Bail way frem Delhi 

to Lahore b 1870 gavo a great stimulus to the t^o of 

and a number of shops and earaia were built along the iirana 

Trunk Hoad, facing tho station. -j 

The town is situated b an angle of the ndgo or high 
bank, which to the east of it rnos due north and south and then 
turns westward, forming the boandarv on two «d^ 
mostly built of masonry. In the old prt, of which tho limits have 
been indicated b the last paragraph, they rise storey over storey, and 

are crowded togetheri while the streets and fanes are narrow and 
tortuous. But the new town to the south of the Chauia Basar 
hems all the marks of being modem. The streets are wide and 
straicht, and the houses and shops mostly of one pmtern. 
nrincbal streets, the Chauia Bszar and the Hazun Sa^, were 
designed bv Sir CL Wade himself; and one of his projects, tho 
Iqbri Gnnj.'is a standing proof that he was rather ^ f 
a^ut the speedy development of the town for which he did so 
much. Hb succesBora, Assistant Agents and Deputy Comm^onor^ 
have each added sometbing—tir., the Afurruy Guiy (Cantarn ““"a)). 
£?Aalfa J/fludi. or graiu market (Captain Larkins), and the 
Gonj, the last withm the last two or three years. In the old pMts ot 
the town, such as theKaugarah square, the hoHS« are many sterej^ 
hiffh. but ia the new town they are generally of one as yet. 

though some of the people along the Chnura Bi^ar have added a 
second. The old town was divided into mohatlaa according to 
tribes (Suds, Sufis, Sabdfl. Ac.) j but these have mostly 

sight o£ Attached to thu city m a large area owned pnuci pally by 

Saiads, Gfijam and Aiiiens, most of whom i^ide within the town 
limits or ia the old luiUtary bdrfir, and this land is divided into 

al^^^The'^pulation as ascerfabed at the enumerations of 1S68. 137J 
and 1S81 is shoKu below 
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The fibres for the population within mUMcipal JimitB acco^- 
W to the tseosua of 1808 ore taken from the published tables 
of the Census of 1875 i but it was anted at the time that tbeir 
accuiBcy was in many eases doubtfuL It would appear f*^™ 
formation supplied by the Deputy CommUsioner that some suburb 
have been included since 1868 within the municip^ bounditfy, and m 
particular one called the Obhauni. with a population of 1,248 sou^ 
& leaves an increase of 2,530 withio thirteen years so for as the 
hgures go. But the Deputy Comtoisaioacr is strongly of opinion that 
the real idcreaso Is much larger, smtl that the figures of m 

ciwesa of the truth. He attributes the large incrcaae, which he 
describes as obvious and palpable, to the opeaine of the railway, and 
the consequent erection of Ludhiana into a collecting centre for tho 

constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of occupied houacs ar^e show a id Table No. XLUL Details 
will he found in Table XX of the Oousua Report of 1881. The 
annual birth and death rates per millo of population since 18^ are 

givoD below, the haais of calculation bemg in every case the Bgurea 
of the most recent Census:— 
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last five yeots is shown id Table No. XLIV. i j i tk 

From the situation of the town over the lowlands apti the 
swamps along the Budha nala one would expect malnnoua fever to 
prevail m the months following the mina In some jear^p such aa 
1878, there has been a tremendous loss of life from this cauw, ^0 
half-stan^cd JCashtniria and others of the lower classes not having 
sufiScient stamina to resist the attacks of the^ disease^ Between 
six and seven per cent of the whole population died from fever 
in that year fi8T8i|; and the death-iitop which had averaged od 
in the prccodiug five years, rose to 111. But at other tunes tho 
town cannot he to be nnhpjftlthy^ and tliere haa been no 
epidemic of cholera since 1S72* The sauitaiy artangementa ^ 
good for an ludiau town, and the system of drainage ^ 

now efficient Inspection reports dnee 1S78 speak well of Ludhimap 
which was tefore considered to be very backward in this 
the improvement being ascribed to the exertions of Mr. ^ akeneld, 
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the pre^ot Deputy Commissioner* The supply of drinking water 
IS from welU inside tJie towiij the quaJity being apparently very bad 
on analysis; but it is said that it has evil efleeta only on new 
comers. The avem^ deaih-mte do^ not compare nofkvoambly 
with that of most Punjab towns. 

Eeference has aWadj bf^n made to the ever-sncreasiHg grmn 
trade of wbioh Ludhiina is the ; but this appears to he 

tooatly in the hands of merchants from down conntiy ; and the town 
cannot perhaps be said to have much connection with it. The 
returns of municipal taxation for last year give the lollowing values 
of the various articles of trade which wore taaed:— 
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Total Si, 37 , 83^195 

Grain in tjansit ts, at all events uom^ltyi uutaxed, that la^ if 
it ^ docs not ohiingo hands within octroi limits, which embrace the 
railway etation ana encamping ground Wool, cotton and salt are 
also exempted In the last of these tbeufo is a considerable trade* 
The following estimate is given of the value of the importa in these 
three articles:— 
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It is for its weaving industry, however, that Ludhiana is 
principally famnus; and this is of two sorts—woollen and cotton,* 
The former of thesOp the manu&ieturo of the cloths known as 
pashmina and R&mpur chadars from Tliibetan and Ratnpur wooh 
ifl at prMeut entirely in the hands of the iCashniiii colonyp although 
son^e of the country wcavera are said to be pickiDg it up. The 
raw material ia of two classes— pathm, or the fine wool of the 
Thibetan goat; and /{dmpuri t^i?* or that of the mcaFer hilLs^ 
The former is said to coma from the ^ai^ani country^ which is 
rather indefinite goc^raphically. Both wooLa are brought finally 
from It4mpurp which a[mars to be the enirtp^t of the tradoi by the 
paddtr or hill men. These men used to take the direct route 
Bupar; but now generally reach Ludhi&na from Umbalfa by 
raiL Within recent years iSO or 30) a third class of woolhna 
be^n to be imported from Kirmitt, in Pmia, rid Kor^bi and 
Lwore; and this is used as a Bubstituln for Rampur wooL The 
wool from the hills is brought here in the months of October and 
November^ nnd the annual amount of the sales is estimated at 
Ra 50,000* The purchases madcj in the fir^ inatance^ by Hindu 
merchantAi who tsdee Large amounts of it, and retail them to a 
second class of traders, or to the Kaabmtria. The wool is spun into 
thread by women of all closscSj Hindu and HuhammadAn^ rich and 

flf CbApto*rr setc on Ihc puiuiltcttira ut ya«: DUtdet m Scclicn O 
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C por j Sind my^ woua^ can earn from fupees three to four a month 
y this. The Kashmir] gets a few ntpccs worth of wool or thread 
froDi tbo merchant {mahajan} and weaves it into A 
or piece ^ to eight yar^ Jong and ij to 1§ yaida wide (Ka^mfrf 
measumj^ The cloth is of two desedptioiia— pa^Amitta and fmqti 
pa^Ainina, the fortner entirely of poAntn^ and the latter a woof 
{bana} of paf/im on a warp of Rittipiur wool and fiometim^ of 

Rirmani. It ia de^ignaW generalJj as aftctfrtt a^^d is white in colour 
when it oomce off the loom, but may Ise dyed foclj groeSj acojid- 
ing to taste. The ckodar^ are parchaBcd oj well-to-do nadves for 
weanug over the ahonidors lihe sm ordinary cloak, the piece being 
cut into two lengths of about three yards each, which are fmned at 
the oomora ana worn dan bio. The shawl industry (iw or 
the weaving from po^Aiin thread of Kashmir shAwb was perbapa 
the most important brapch of all j hnt it has never rocovered from 
the complete atop page of the trade in these articles on account of 
the Franco-Prussian war {1S70). It ia said that there were up* 
words of 1^000 Kashmiris engaged in it before that timet *^d an out¬ 
turn of more than Es. 1,00,000 worth of shnwU; but France was 
tho principal customer, and has ceased to take any rince 1870; 
and there are now not more than 100 looms (singlet, the rest of the 
weavers having turned their bands to what they could^ many being 
reduced to beggary* There appears now to be no demand anywhere 
for good shawls* Native States used to take them for dresses of honor, 
&c.; but do not now to anything like the same ejctent' The only 
abawl work at present done h in coarse wooh what we know aa/aweiruVA 
These are worn by natives as cloaks and are also exported towarda 
Persia, where they are said to bo used for waist cloths^ or are cut into 
strips for larders of A little fine work ia still done in 

making wide borders for cloako, the centrepiece being plain alwa/K 
The rearse work turned out ia not worth an hundredth port of what 
tho fine shawl work was, a piece of fdnm^r iolllng for a few rupeca 
where a shawl would have sold for 200 to 300. An 
chadur of pOfhmlfia costs Rg, 20 to 30, and uf pa^?tm4nai Rs. 
13 to 20. The looms are almost entirely single^ and not more than 
two or three men ever work togntherk unless where appreiitice$ learn 
the art fmm a master-weaver. The district return gives 000 looms 
with OGO weavers, but Absau Shah, who is the representative of the 
body of Koshmfris, gives an estimate of *(Xf looms with 1300 men 
and boys, weavers ancl apprentices. The Kasbinfri population of 
the dUtriot is relumed in the recent Census as hut a large 
proportion of theso are in service or have other occtipatious* The 
and Rampur of Ludhiana sell all over India; 

and the value exported is estimated at 1| lakhs, but the industry 
is said to have eamed a had reputation in recent yeara owing to 
the mixture of the itilerior Kirniani wooL The pashtnins is mostly 
Iwught lip from the weavers by lai^ merchants, either Hindus or 
Kashmirm. On the whole the p^sAmina industry appears to be on 
the decline, and Ah^n Shah saj-s that the weavers are leaving the 
town, the cloth is beoomiiig a drug in the market* The 
Eashmins also knit stockioga, gloves, &c* Then? are a good many 
looms at which common country Uankets ore woven by Ma;ftbit 
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{Chfilinw or Chamars converted to Sikhism}. The miscellaneoga 
looms of all these sorta ore returned ns 400* ^ 

The other importotit induatiy of the town ia in the bmaa of 
the country weavera (i/H/dAfi#)p who make from cotton the cloth 
known as Ludhiana cloth, and locally as gabrim \ and alao lungtM ^ 
turbaua^ cAWars, The g^brun is of a checked or Btijped 

pattern, and is made in pieces of 15 to 20 yards leegthp and aMot 

a vard width. The Ungu arc of blue and other colour^ and have 

embroidered ends, wi*h or tsithoutgold thread. The ^a6«i» a in 
(jreat demand for making clotbea for Europeans and well-t^ 
natires, aad there is a lax^e export of it in all directions. The 
Ittugit EO prinopally in the direction of Lahore, boq are much nse 
by the Frontier people as tnrhana There ia also some maaiifac^re 
of table linen, the cloth known as sifsi, and many others. I ne 
Dumber of looms weaving cotton stuffs is returned in the district 
statement as 400, but a reliable estimate given to me fixes it at 
000. The looms, as in tbo oso of p<isA/ntJia,.iite mostly single; 
but the estimate referred to seis down the number of weavers and 
apprentices at 1,700. The samo loom may turn out in succ^ion 
all sorts of doth, according to the demand—^flfrrWM, twnyi, 
khn, &e. The cotton industries are fioorishing, and there is an 
increasing demand for all sorts of cloths woven at Ludhiana,^ ^ 

Embioidery on patttmiiia is done by the same K ash nuns who 
weave the cloth, and by their children. The latter are generally 
put on this when first their iastnictioa begins. The thread usw 
13 silk, and all sorts of designs are worked on the ma^ns ot tha 
cfiatlart, efiogat, mmdiM (scarves), smoking-caps, 
work is also done on the and on eapa with gold thread, 

by Kashrarris, and by country weavers; and there arc eight or ten 
shops where silk embroidery is worked on brood cloth for table 

covers, cushions, slippers, &c.* j t j 

The carpenters of Ludbiiina arc famous for good work ; and 
200 shops arc returned 'm which dik gharries, carnages a^d carta 
on English models, chaire, tables, &c., are made- The leather and 
other industries are not of much importance. 

The town has a Municipal Oommitteo of the semnd claw, 
with thirteen meiubers appointed by Government, the Deputy 
Commissioucr boiug President, The average income for the aet 
seven ycaru from octroi b Ea. 53,400. The increase during the last 
few years has beea :— 


1376-77 

1877^76 

1878- 79 

1879- SO 

1880- &1 

1S&2.83 


Sr.Grtl 

47,025 

4S,9I6 

S7 353 


. TItB ia panalljr cf lif* 

irorta-l irilh aill: orc«M IbitAil cbjw/Aw/iw, mcriao. UtOail e clb, in im ™ 
df Ulo clolh liiUctcbbii OQ A horfwntAJl/ b^ofoTC tlie a 

wnrk ii fieuiii-^rwhSJe in eaibroiilistj Ihf tarP**! Ah'l* tbn wor* Ate 

tllkilpl tfjtl of wDit U cfllW dir^p RU'i ja dgaft wiLli RU TCTjr coAWff- 
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Thus in 1982-83 the taxation was at the late of nearly Re. 1-12 a Ohaptw VI. 
head of the population ; but the greator part of it ifl levied on the gimia 
trade, eome Ra. 40,000 being denved from this source m 1882-^ The UimiciiMiitiM. 
expenditure for the last year has been under the following heads . unnieipjini j wni 
^ Bi, Mil Mtnd, 

d.ltS 

5.B6& 

13,926 
9,061 


Octroi estnbtubnieot 
Folioo 

EducAttoa 
SuoiliLtion 1 
Kalabllhtini^nt | 

«a* 

siLrefrti, msilcia^^ ? 
Micc^llaucoue 


min 

f 


IP 

II 


Total 


... t. 10,716 

ntm II 

ns. 53^7^ 


liruirh *■■ '—-Flii-- - 

The principal educational insritutions are the Government f 
High ^1. “th an attendance 189 ^ I S"/TO 
Government School, 211 ; the Mission School, E27 ; a Hindu Aided 
School, 123, There are only two regular nnntiag presses, one 
belonging to the American Mission Society, which publishes a weekly 
ioumal railed Unr Af>hAn, and the floAdi* pr^ mmntaincd m 

connection with the Hindu School above me^oned. The 
public buldings andoflicea are the Municipal Hall, mo Post t^oe, 

Il4k Bungalow, KotwaU or Police Station, Tahail and Tele^ph offices, 
which all lie near the entrance of the Chaura Bazw, just outside 
the town to the west; and the Railway station. Aci^ the Railway 
Une, which separates it from the city, at a distance of abjut ouarter 
of a mile, is the district office or AarA^r., while beyond this be the 
church, tke cemetery, and the few houses of the Europe^ district staff. 

To the north of the city the fort b situated on a point of the ndge 

overlooking the lowlauda. It is asquore Blrncture with a high mud 
wall and a deep ditch, the inside measoring about JOG yards each 
way: and it owes its present form to Sir D. Ochterlony, who made 
use of the hricka found in the neighbouring rums of Sunet for 
building it. The principal streets of the town are the Obaura 
ffliicU itiaa cast and west the lybole kpgth of the town, th^ 

^zdran. Phnsiri. Lucha and Lakar Bazdra. W^e Ganj, Hazim 
Sanik: and the squarea or market-places are the Ghalla MaodJ, 

Kaber Ganj, and othcia belonging to privato F™™* I*-“.thew 

last Bqiiares mod tnarket-^placea that most of the dealingg m the 
grain trade inside the city go on. Thera is ulwaya a great deal of 
buriness in the Chaura Basar, whera doth, shoes, &e.. are hawk^ 
about; and of an afternoon it b ciow’ded with people along the 
whole length. There are two or throe serais along the Grand Tnink 
Road, facmg the Railway station, in which gram is stored, those of All 
Muhammad of Jbiyjar, KanohLa Lai, fitc- _ Outadc the city to the 
south lie the houaefl and gtudens of Shabaida Shahpur, and the 
other nefiigeea; and beside them are the Jail aod Dispensaryp while the 
Alission Settlement b sitiiated frirther on at the south-east corner. 

Ludhiana b one of the most important of the American jjiuiQD Setiiemtnt . 
Mission stations in the Punjab. The foUowiug brief hbtory of it 
b furnbhedby the Reverend E. iJ. Wherry * - Established in 1830 


^ Fw fdjciher iufonuAlL'ja kq StcUta Uj lit. 
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by eke Bereread J. Newton and a collea^o, the Beve^iead J^unea 
Wibon i burnt do wn io 1345 by the SiktiSi and again d€atifOyod by 
mtitibeem in 1S57. It publfcihes bools4 and tracts, moatly religious, 
in Urdu, Hindi, PuDjabi, Baabmiri, Sindhip Thikari and Engli^jh^ 
Ov^er five mnibns voJumgg have boca printed since it began, and 
now the mimberavera^a about S5QpOOfi annually. The JVur J/»Mn 
ne^vspaper b publUbra since 1873, circulation 750 weekly,'^ The 
settlement conaista of ibree or four European and a number 
of native housca Just outside the limits of the town, with a 
church, printing presg* &t There ia another church at the 
west end of the Choura Ba^r beside the Kotwali, and a school 
bnilding beside the Kaiser Ganj. la the printing press excellent 
workj typography and lithG^raphj, is done; and there are also work¬ 
shops attached to the Mission in which woiwl-work, book-binding 
and other industries arc carried on. Adjoining the Mis$ioa compound 
is the Native Cbristiau Girls' School 

The principal places of interest have been mentioued in the 
preceding parngrapa. To the west of the Railway and behind the 
district offices is a Ilidttit or plantation, nnder the Forest Department 
This is traversed by roods in all directions lined with ormruental 
gardcumg’ and it aI$o contains a very good ^logical collection. 
The Jiakh is a great place of resort as a drive for the Europeans 
and rich natives ; but all classes of the town and country people 
frequent it, coming to look at the beasts and birds. On the last 
Saturday of every month there is a fair held in it^-ond this {sattcndetl 
by crowds of people* The old cantonment has completely d^- 
appeared, except such houses as have been kept for the European 
residents, and a few offices close to the town, and the church and 
cemetery. The marks of the compounds ore visible in places, but 
most of the land occupied by the old lines is now under cultivatrion* 
There are few ontintiities in or around the city. The tomb of Pir Abdul 
Qidir Jal^i has already been referred to. This is in the open apocc 
to the south of the fbrt. There ia also an old tomb in uic Soiod^s 
mohalld of one of their ancestors, (Saisd All JAiii} to which Is 
attached a grant of land^ and several Riudu temples (Shivil&s and 
Thakorclwitas) of recent date. The mound of Sunet lies about 
three miles vveat of the town. 

The second town in iniportaiiiCe is Jagmon, which lies at a short 
distance to the south of the road cotmecUug Eudbianaand Fero^epur, 
34 miles west of the former. It is the hew-quartera of the tahsil of 
the same name, and has a population of 16,373 ; but the greater part 
of this is made up by the suburbs, called which arc really 

ordin^ vitlfigeSf each with a large area of land attached to ii^ and 
inbabitra by the same desses as other villages- The town population 
proper is only 6,777i leaving 10,096 to the suburbsL In the town 
proper the houses ore nearly all of masoniy, and many of those 
belonging to the mercantile community are very fine huildiugs, 
oevcml storeys high. Owing to the fiatness of the eurrouDdiiig 
OQtmtry the town can be aeeti from a groat distance on all sides^ and 
has a very imposing appearance. The streets arc fairly straight and 
wida for a mtive toivn, and arc Well paved. The situation is most 
healthy, being well removed from the nver ; and the cUmatCi thougji 
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very hot at times, ia dry and saltibriotu. The doath-rate of five 
ye^ previous to 1878 waa 3S; but in that year the town sufTered 
like others Enom fever. The population ha$ increased by sbc per cent, 
uince 1868, 

The popuktiou as ascertained at the onumciatioDs of 1868, 
1875, and 1881 is shown below;— 
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It b difiicult to a^rtain the precbe limits within which the 
cuamerations of 1863 and 1875 were 
taken j but the details in the margin, 
which give the poptilation of the sulKir]^, 
throw some light on the matter. The 
figures for the population within 
munklpal Umita accoroing to the Cen¬ 
sus of 1868 are taken from the pub¬ 
lished tables of the Census of 1875; but 
it was noted at the time that thoir 
aeeiiracy was ia many cases doubtfuK 
It would appear {tom ioforraation sup¬ 
plied by the Deputy Commissioner 
that some of the smaller Suburbs has^e 
been included within mnnicipal limits since 1868. 

The constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIIL Detail of sei 
will bo found in Table XX of the Census Beport of 1881* Tho 
annual birth and death-rates per millo of population sinee 1868 are 
given below, the basis of cakutation being in every ease the figures 
of the most recent Census ;— 
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The town ia of no antiquity, and the account given of its found¬ 
ing h tbiji, Tho couaky about wm lying waete when, some iQO 
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years ago under Bai Kalba^ a Muhammadan/d^r called Lape Shih, 
took up hb residence on the site of the pre^nent towo, and prophe¬ 
sied that a city would be built there, the streets of which 
marked out as they now ruiii Eai Kalha called cultivators from 
all parts—Gujars, Araieus and Jata; and aligned them the lauda 
round the site according to the number of each tribe ; and also 
settled a mercantile comtnnnity, whose dwetlipg? he enclosed with a 
walk the agricultural populations settling down each body in n site 
in their Own land Outside this city. These outlying sitea were shut 
in with the usual hed^s heuce the dedgnation of the 

suburbs from rfy iforwartTor outer) and rcijV. The town w^as called 
after a Rajput named JigrUp who exerted himself in promoting its 
growth j and who waa probably the Roih representative. A small 
tomb of Lape Sh4b stands in tho centre of the city, and every 
Thursday there ia a or celebration in hb honour, in which 
Hindus and Muhammadans alike take part^ About two miles north 
of JagraoUp on the west of the Sidhwaii road, b a mound of some 
dlrocc^ions, called Sola/tf marking the site of an old villci^c in the place 
of which the Jffwar^ and other neighbouring villages {Sherpurp -fee,) 
said to have arisen,, It was here that in 1802 A,I). the young 
Rai Ali43 met with hb death in the huntiug field. IJnder the Ranb 
who succeeded him| Ahmed Gujar, the Thauadar or local lepresenta- 
tire of the familyp tried to assert hb iudepeadence ; but \\m 
expelled with the assistance of FatiAla. It hog hcen related ebe- 
where bow La ISOB-S Mdliaraj4 Banjit Siagb stripped the Rinb of 
their possc£$ion$; and the country about Jagmon pn^cd into the 
bands of the Ahluwalia (Kapurthnia) Chief, under whom the town 
became the heod-quarterg of the itdgu or tarritoiyi and the mud 
fort of the Rab was improved. The town came into onr possession 
with the rest of the conntiy in IS46i and the fort was demolbhed ; 
but there are still remnants of the walla. 

The taxn baa a very considerable trade, beine situated at the 
head of the great gnoin-produebg Jangal There b a large 

colony of the mercantile cloas, mostly Khatm of the Beri, Lumba, 
Mario, Jaidke who have money lending deaJing^ with the 

villageia about; and a great deal of groin duds its way into the 
ba£^ in email amounU when the cultivator hog not enough to 
make a journey to Ludhiana worth ivhilep These driblets colioct in 
the granaries of the itad-ing classes^ and ate kept till they ran be 
disposed of at a praht. It b estimated that there are now aomo 
4(KI,QCX> maunds (puc^a) of groin in the city. The town was onoa 
famous far ita lojge gnmarios j but greot losses oceunred in 
consequence of the contentg of these rotting, and the grain b now 
alorcd in small flat-roofod rooms. The merchants from Ludhiana 

S o and buy up on the spot from the local traders, or the latter 
ring the gmin to Lizdhidna. The opening of a uow line of railway 
to Perq^puT wi^ a good station at Jagroon would be likely to divert 
much of the groin tr^e from Ludhiofm. There is a very large sale 
of brass and copper dishes^ and of cloth in the biair; and it may be 
Bmd that the whole country to the distance of SO or 40 miles south 
find west b supplied from bere^ the Jats comlag very great 
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distances to purchase. The chief tranaaclbns are in clothes the Chapter VI. 

letter sort, such as are used on marriage and other featiTe occasions, . 

gold embroidery, fac. The main street (CAsm^) is generally thronged jinaiciiautioft. 

with biiyem, particularly at the marriage reason (May-June); Tm-J^ 

and it is no uncemmon thing for a well-to-do Jat to throw down Es. huJ tunaurAitmrfl. 

200 or 300 in hard cash in payment of a parchaaa of cbthee. Thera 

are 15 or 20 shops of TAofwr^, or workers in brass, where the usual 

dishes are made from sheets of the metal ; and there is nbo an 

import of readj-inado goods of this class from Delhi, JogAdhri, Sjc., 

for at the ordinary shop^. The brass diabes mode at Jagraon 

ore famous througbout the country^ and fetch high prices. ‘ There ia 

ahto a considerable trade in iron. There are a few workem in ivoiy^ 

who make ha-ngleSf small bo^es^ &c- The bangles of 

necessary ia e^ery Hiodu romriage* bonce the industry. There 

are alM considerable dealings in gold, of which a great deal h ngw- 

a-days piirehased by the Jats for banglca and other jewellery. The 

j1r/ir^#of Jagraon have a great reputation for jelling the metal pure. 

^graou is a Municipality of the third cluss. The average for MnniclpalitF 
the last floven years of the octroi income is 9,190, which is spent 
on the usual objects—Sanitation, Poliee» Education, &c. The Taheil 
buildings are on the Ferossepar Road, with the encamping grannd 
aud about a mile from the town, but connected with it by a 

good iiictaUcd rood. The PoUco Station is inside the town in the 
building where the representative of the Ahluwalia Chief used to 
reside. There is a Govcrnmcnl Middle School, in which Eoglisfi 
and V^emacular aro taught; and fc wo girls’achoob, Hindu ond^Mnham- 
nimlan, supported from Municipal Funds. Tlie average atteadaueo 
for year vtas 279 boys and 6S girls. There is niao a dispensary 
maintained from the ssme source. The tomb of Lapo ShAh, the patron 
Boint of the city, is a small erection^ standing in one of the chief 
streets near the centre of the city. The family of Maulavi Hajab Ali 
have ^ome fine houses^ and also a garden with tombs and a mosque 
in it adjoining them. The Beris, Lumhssy have alao some very 
fine edifices ; aod Devi Chand Beri has erected for the acoommocla- 
lion of travellers a vciy fiuc sflmi at great expense Just outside the 
ptincipal gate, that towards Ludhiana, The old wall of the city is 
in good repair, and there are two Large ptwkn tanks outside. 

The town of Baikot k sitiiatecl in the Jagmou tahrih 24 miles, lUilcot. 
by a direct line to the south-west of Ludhkna ; and connected with 
it by a metalled road, a branch from that to Ferozopiir which it 
leaves just beyond IMkha, about the ISth mile* 

The population of Baikot as ascertained at the enumerations of 
1868, d875 and 18S1 ia shown bebiv* 
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— to the Ceusoa of ISGS are taken frotn the puUlkhed tabioa of the 
1375' but it was noted at the time that their acon- 
HjiiM. ^7 ^ many cases donbtftiL The eenstitntioa of the popii- 

Lation by religion and the number of occupied houaee are 
shown iiL Table No. XL TTT. Detoib of sex will bo found in 
Table XX of the Census Eeport of ISSl- Baikot has thua a 
population of Dj219; but is not a pinco of very great importance. 
Of the populaiioQ about one-half is agriculturalp as there is a very 
large village area (nearly 8,000 acres) nttaebed to it. This land 
was cultivated from of old^ being divided between six villages; but 
230 yeara ago (so says tbe littoilj history) Kai Ahmodp moving from 
Talwandij the fottnor seat of tbe family^ imde the place the head-quar¬ 
ters of his temtory^ and called it EnikoL The scattered vilbgca were 
collected into one town, and a commercial class assembled. The fol- 
iowei^ of the Kaia would of tlicmsclves have been a large ipjditioD to 
the population of any place, as there must alwajEi have been a largo 
army maintained* Baikot dGclLued in importance on the overthrow 
of the Rais ; but there is stilt a certain amount of local trade carried 
oo by residents of the Khatri^ Bbabra, lire;, tribes. This is priucipally 
in grain from the villages to tho south| the agriculturists taking iu 
retiOT clothes^ brass dlshcSp salicc. The population has remained 
stationary duriiig the last twelve yesr^ j and there are do signs that 
the piftco is developing, although the situation should give it the 
command of the tmde from tho Jaiigal, which at present goes 
straight through to Ludhiana. A giood rood opcuod towards Sauna 
would probably make ^omo difference. The average of oetroi 
receipts for the last seven yeart is 2,737 ; and the Municipaiity is of 
the thiid cla^ The town has, like Jagraouj a Middle Schoob in 
which English and VeraacnlcLr are taught, and a Police Station, but 
no regular dispensa^. Tho town is surrounded by a brick wall, 
ruinous in parts* The principal plac^ of interest are tho palaces of 
Rais, now in the possession of IinaSm Bnkhah, the adopted eon of 
tho last Eanb who resides here* These buildings arc mostly 
dilapidated. 

The town of Machiwira (tnhsil Sanirala) lies on tho ridge over 
the Budha, 20 miles to the east of Ludhiana, on the old Rupnr Road. 
A metalled road connects it with Samrala^ the tahsil hend-qtiarters, 
whence there is uko a metalled rood to Liidhiina; and although the 
dktance is 26 miles, all troifio goes round this way. 

Tlie population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1S68 1875 
and 1881 m shown below;— ^ 
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Ttc figurefl for the population withio, mumcipal Emits according du-ptor VI. 
to the Census of 1&S8 are taken from the piiblished tables of the 
Census of l&To; but it was noted at the time that their aocur^y was jjanldpalltifla 
in many casea doubtful. It is, however, by noroeana improbable that 
the decrease shown by the figures is real, as the poaition of the town 
on the Budha nila or old bed of the Sutle; makes it veiy unhealthy. 

The cemstitution of the population by reUgion and tbe number of 
occupied bou&es in Tablo J?o. Details of ses. will 

be found in Table SX of the Census Report of ISST. Tba town has thuB 
a nopulatioD of 5,967, of which a laiga |30rtion is sgrieoltural, the 
village area being 4,800 acres, Mdehiwira may have stood m Hindu 
times, as a place of the name is meotioned in the Mahabh&rat 1 but 
it is doubtful if it can claim ercater antiquity than that allowed by 
the account that it was founded 800 years ago under the Ghonsn 
dynasty, like Ludhisoa, on the smith bank of the Sutlej. The uam^o 
means “ the place of fishers,” and is common all along thc_ nver. It 
was under tbe Ghori dynasty that the Bsjpdts Hist settled in this ^rt 
of the country. The town has a considerable trade in sugar, tho rob of 
the B^t comiag into it for manufacture into lAaudor twra (a coaisa 
browu sugar). Some account of this trade will be found in the Note 
on Sugar apponded to tho Settlement Report, and Mr. i\ alker 
estimated the annual value of the exports of sugar and syrup at 1 
to J i lakhs of rupees. There is a considerable coinmcrcial class 
composed of Khatris, Banias, and Suds, enga^d in money-lending 
buslneaa with tho villagers about, principally with the SIuhamroMana 
of the B^t. The sugar trade is mostly carried on by the 

who combine it with money-lending, txiking payment m which 

they refine iuto JcIiJind^ &c. The town has e tliird doss SlunicipaUty 
with an average income of Ea. 3,832, of which about 1,000 is levied 
on the fit brought iu for mnnufacture. The streets are good, well 
paved, and clean. The public institutions are a Police Station, a 
bispeosaiy and a Middle School, where English and Vernnculai ore 
taught. As in Ludbi&ua there is a terrible amount of aickue^ in 
the autumn, and for two months most of the inhabitants suffer from 
fever. Under tho Sikhs Machiwiri was tho head-quartcra of the 
Sodhis j and they have left a Ie^c brick fort, now p^ly occupied 
by the Police Station, and a DLwiukhana or Ckmrt. 

Khanna (tahsfl Samrdla) is a email town on tho Siadh, 

Punjab and Delhi Railway, 26 miles south-east of Ludhiino. It has ^ 

no particular history j but in Sikh times was the seat of one of the ainou*. 
pet^ Chiefr umougat whom the country was divided. Tho last 
representative of the race was Mai Daidu Kour, on whose death m 
1850 the large itfpfr ®f the family lapsed. The family had a 
masonry fort, mostly demoiiahed now, but of which portions stil! 
remain. 

The popiilatioQ as ascertained at the enumerationa of 1&6S, 1875 
and 1881 is shown ou the next page. 
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The figures for the popglation within nnmicipal limits accaniing 
to the Ccntiia of 1803 a« token teom tbo published toblea of the 
Ceiifliia of 1875 1 hut it was noted at the time that their accuracy 
it. many cases doubtful. It would appw from 
supplied by the Deputy Coinmisaioiier that the ^nJius of I8b8 clnl 
not include the iumt and encamping grotmd ; while the opening ot 

the Railway and the consequent considemblo export of gram ttint 

Knfl grown up suflicieully account for the morcase. 

The constitution of the population by religi^ md the num¬ 
ber of occupied houses arc shown in Tabb Now XLIIL 
of sei will be found in Table XX of the Census Report of 18S1. 
Since the opening of the railnay in 1870 Khanna has increased 
in importance, and there is a rising trade In gram and cotton 
(cxporta)j salt, iron, &c. (importo). The railway station w a 
eoodono. and large consignments of grain come up from the ISabha 
and other territories which lie to the south. The population mcreaa^ 
from 3.408 in 1868 to 3,988 in 1881 fl7 percent.), and it is to be 
expected that there will be a further development, The average 
ocfioi inceme for seven years was Ra. 4,003, the increase being froin 
1 463 in 1876 to 4.885 in 1882. There U at present no good road 
to the south, and most of the trade comes on camels, donkeys, 

The town is very healthy ; and bos good clean bizirs, very wide for 
a native town. The houses are unpretentious, being mostly of one 
storey and many of sun-dried bricks only; and there is not miich 
actual’ wealth in the place as yet. A largo portion of the population 

is agricultural. There is a Municipal Committee of the third cl^, 

a Police Station outside at the eneampiug ground, and a VcniTOUlar 
Middle School The ouly objects of interest ate the rums of 
the old fort and of an Imperial wrai built tn the time of 
Anrangzeb. 


Bablolpur is situated on the ridge over the Bndha, seven railra 
east of Machiwara aud 27 from Ludhiina. It was founded m the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar by Bahlol Khan and Baha^r Khan, 
Afghans (Klifoixada), whose dcseeudanto still reside and own Ipd 
in the village area attacheil to the town; but have sunk into 
obscurity Tt is now a place of no importance aud has all the ap- 
pcarancCT of decay, though, when there was a brisk tr^e on 
the river which it overlooked, the town must have been Bounshmg. 


The populatioiias aacertained at the enumerations of 1868,1875 
and 1831 is as follows r-^ 
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The fiffurea for the populaUon witbiQ muoicipai umiw«™^us 
to the Census of 1008 are taten fcom the pu^lf^ed tables of 
CenBUfl of 1075 ] but it was noted at the tune that 
ia many cases doubtful It would appear, however that the decrcMe 
is real The Deputy Commissioner writes: The steady deray 

of the place may *beVtributed to two ^use^the first u that 

durioE toe Silto rute a number of Pathans of ^lolpnr w^ed m 

the B^jwars. and brought wealth and plunder to the ^ 

our lufe these men have given up .“f Wth^f thStoin S 

their savinea The second cause « that the health of this to™ is 
ve^ btl on 8C«unt of a large jhil formed by the Budha nala close 

una&r its walU^ ** 

The cjonsUtution of the populatmn by religion and the num^ 

of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XI^ The 

will he found in Table XX of the Census Kcport of 1881. The 
rrenS^Sto^omeis Bs. 1^80 ; but the trade, principally m 
JuS^fSris insignificant. There are a good many rodent 
hio^vdendere (Khatrw^d Banias) who hare debugs wUh the 
^plJ of the B4L The town is veiy unhealthy. 

K its situation. There are a number of old tombs about the 

tOWD. 

Some of the more important of the villages may he mentioned. 

otlh," ^ 

bricks, 'Illlftge heldmem''^ PolK Station has 

miles south of Ludhifio^ at the doM of last century. 

1,143) mention ‘‘f high hank over the river. 

west extremity oidinarv agrfcultural and raiseollilne- 

The pspeaeot mWbitadts are ,™ ri*fllledpTaiBfa) ^bo ^ collMted 

oua Mp«l»ti(>l> of fi»e S?^1e of tho Ag*ii» «f Jop^. 

-lih • uaSS of .hops. Tho old to., bo. 
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loDg since disappeared into tie riter, and there arc no tra^ of it 
now. S^hneadl (population l,0a8). a station oa the Sindh, Punjab 
and Delhi Bailway, nine miles south-east of Ludhiana, may develop 
iatoa place of some little importance. A good bSzAr is apnnpg 
tip Stalaudh, the residence of one of the branches of the fetnilv ot 
Saidiia, which derives its name from the place, has a ainaU trading 
conimuiuty and a good bazA?. The population la 23849 * There 
some other Tory large vUbgeStSuchas (3j608)i JfewM (2|962), 

but the population of these ifl entirely ^ricultumL ^ 
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Table No. 11, showing DEVELOPMENT. 



Table No. Ill, showing RAINFALL. 
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Tablo No. tlTA, showinig BAIN FALL at head-quarters. 
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Table No, UIB, Bhowing RAINFALL at TahsU Stations. 
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Table No. IV* ehowing TEMPERATOBE, 
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Table No. V. showiDg the DISTBIBOTION of POPULATION* 
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Table No. VI, showing MIGRATION. 
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Table Mo. VH, showing RELIGION and SEX. 
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Table No. Vm, showing LAJrGUAGES. 
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Table No. ZX, showing MAJOR OASTB3 and TRIBES. 
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Table No. IXA showing MINOR CASTES 
and TRIBES. 
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Table No. X, showing CIVIL CONDITION. 
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Table No, XI, sbowing BIRTHS and DEA.THS. 
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Table No. XIA, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES. 
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Table Ko. XIB, ahowiag MONTHLY DEATH from FEVEH* 
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Table Ko. XU, showing If^FlaMITIES. 
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Table No. Xltf, showing EDTJOATION. 
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Table No. XIV, fihowhig detail of SURVEYED and ASSESSED ABEA. 
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Table No. XV, showing TENURES held direct fioTC Government aa they stood ha 1878-79. 
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Table No. XIX, ehowing LAND ACQUIRED by 
GOVERNMENT. 
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Tablfi No. XX, sliowkig ACRES UNDER CROPS. 
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LodMftSA District. 1 

Table No. XXI, showing RENT BATES and AVERAGE YIELD, 
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Table No. XXn, showing NUMBER of STOCK, 
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Table No. XXllI, sbowiiig OCOUPATIONS of MALES. 
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OnAnpA-iEun H[wCbll^4 
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or 
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b^a. 
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m 
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ai 

«2 
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„ 
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s 

4 

& 
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i.m 
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F7 
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Tabla No. XXIV, allowing MAHUPAOTURES 
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Table No. XXVI, showing RETAIL PRICES, 
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Table No. XKYU, showing PRIOB of LABOUR 
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Table No, lowing ASSIGNED LAND EEVENTJB. 
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Table No. XXXI, ehowing BALANCES, REMISSIONS 
and TAEAVL 
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Table No. XXXII, ebowing SALES and MORTGAGES of LAND. 
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43 
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4» 
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Table No. XXXin, sbowine S.^B of STAMPS and 
registration of DEEDS. 
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Liudhiima District. 1 


Table No. XXXIIIA, showing REGrlSTRATIONS. 
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4 
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fr 
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^ Euxunlfr 

fe ^ 
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1 

i 19 
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M 

44 

m 
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71 
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H* 
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n 

K 
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44 

» 

m 
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9 

m 

OT 
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■i 
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Table No. XSXIV, showing LICENSE TAX OOLLBOTIONS. 
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7 
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1 
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m 

4 
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IW 
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4 
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3 
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A 
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IS 
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IS 

10 
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IW 
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4S 

53 
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W 
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++ 

,4^0 
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Table No. XXXV, showing EXCISE STATISTICS. 
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3 
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ft 
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11 

19 
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15 
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V 

hi 
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1 
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ct 

1 


i 
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1 

1 
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1 
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4 
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El 

ii 
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UA 
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1 

l.l 

4 

9H 
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it 

II 


M 

]® 

mm 
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1 
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4 
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1.5W 
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St 
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mm 
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t 

14 

A 

HA 
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l 

] 

« 

99 
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Table No. XZSVI, showing DISTEiOT FUNDS, 
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Table No. XXXVn, showing GOVBBNMENT and AIDED SGHOOIS. 
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Table No. XXXVin, showing the working of DISPENSARIES, 
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Table No. XXXIX, showing OITIL and REVENUE LITIGATION, 
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Table No. xL, showing OBIMINAL TRIALS. 
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Table No. XLI, showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 
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Table No. XLJI, showing OONVIOTS In GAOL. 
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Table No, Xmi, showing the POPULATION Of TOWNS. 
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Table No. LIV, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS. 
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Table No. LV, showing MUNIOIPAL INCOME. 
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